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To  Sun-Sentinel  reporters, 
covering  local  news  means  going 
—  beyond  our  shoreline. 

There  are  thousands  of  displaced  Haitians  living  in 
Joe  Raedie  South  Florida.  So  when  the  crisis  in  Haiti  erupted, 
the  Sun-Sentinel  sent  in  a  news  team  to  cover  the 
events  as  they  happened.  It’s  this  kind  of  responsi- 
bility  to  our  readers  that  has  made  us  South  Florida’s 
j  fastest  growing  newspaper.  And  it’s  this  kind  of 
E.A.  Torriero  Compelling  joumalism  that  has  our  stories  regularly 

- distributed  by  Knight-Ridder  Tribune  wire  services 

to  as  many  as  350  domestic  newspapers. 

At  the  Sun-Sentinel,  we  go  the  extra  mile 
Nancy  San  Martin  for  our  readers.  And  perhaps,  for  yours. 

Sun-Sentinel 

WE  REAP  YOU." 

A  TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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We  know  a  place  for  that  book 
you’ve  always  wanted  to  write. 

Applications  now  being  accepted  for  fellowships 
at  The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  at  Columbia  University. 


Now  celebrating  its  10th  anniversary. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
salutes  its  past  fellows  for  their  enormous  contributions. 
The  more  than  80  books  that  reveal,  explain  and 
make  sense  of  today’s  media  issues.  The  projects  that  have 
led  to  the  creation  of  software  for  investigative  reporters, 
an  “electronic  newspaper,”  a  training  center  for 
international  journalists,  two  television  programs  and 
a  forthcoming  cable  network.  It’s  been  quite  a  decade. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  up  to  15  residential  fellowships 
for  its  1995-96  class,  to  be  awarded  to  senior  media 
professionals,  scholars,  midcareer  individuals  and  persons 
of  promise  with  a  minimum  of  five  to  eight  years 
of  experience.  Fellows  will  be  in  residence  at  Columbia 
University  for  periods  of  three  months  to  a  full  academic 
year.  A  stipend  and  other  benefits  are  included. 


The  Center  is  particularly  interested  in  projects 
on  institutions,  organizations  and  people  that  foster 
greater  public  understanding  about  the  mass  media, 
news,  information,  opinion  and  entertainment. 

For  additional  information,  please  contact: 

Residential  Fellows  Program 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 

2950  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027 


The  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center 

At  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 
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ARE  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  REUTERS  WILL  BE  PROVIDING  DATA 


TMS  Stocks  is  the  leader  in  providing  financial 
tables  customized  to  the  specific  needs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers. 

Partnerships  with  innovative  providers  such  as 
Morningstar  for  mutual  funds,  S&P  ComStock 
for  audiotex  and  Wall-Street-By-Fax  offer  supe¬ 
rior  service  to  business  editors  and  readers. 

Now,  the  addition  of  Reuters  makes  TMS 
Stocks  an  even  better  choice  for  your  financial 
tables. 


For  more  information,  contact  Tom  Beatty  at 

800*245*6536. 
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NOVEMBER 

12  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Minority  Job  Fair,  Friday 
Continuing  Education  Center,  Chapel  Hill 

1  4-  16  —  Catchup!  Communications/European  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association/Swiss  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  Interactive  Publishing  Conference,  Hotel  International,  Zurich 
24"25  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEj)/International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Readership 
Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Paris 

FEBRUARY 

4-8  —  Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Re¬ 
union  Center  Hotel,  Dallas 

9. 11  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

26-3/1  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Westin  La  Polona 
Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


MARCH 

1  -4  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

4“9  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Sheraton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

5-8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Cooperative  Marketing 
Conference/Research  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World, 
Orlando 

4- 10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8- 11  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Con¬ 
ference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

28-30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

31-4/2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference/Northwest  Print¬ 
ing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

4- 7  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole  Hotel,  Dallas 

24-26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Publishers’  Conven¬ 
tion,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

MAY 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  Trade  Show,  Dusseldorf,  Germany 

1  4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

28-3 1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ) 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers,  Ritz -Carl- 
ton  Hotel,  Washington 


JUNE 

6-6  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  In  Education 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

1  7-2 1  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

24-28  —  NEXPO  Trade  Show,  World  Congress  Center,  Atlanta 
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About  Awards 


Population  Institute  Awards.  The  Washington  Post 
has  been  named  best  major  daily  paper  in  the  15th  annual 
Population  Institute  Global  Media  Awards  for  Excellence 
in  Population  Reporting. 

SNA  Awards.  The  Northwest  Herald,  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.; 
Public  Spirit,  Fort  Washington,  Pa.;  and  News  Sun,  Berea, 
Ohio,  took  first-place  honors  in  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America’s  General  Excellence  Contest  for  community 
newspapers. 

The  big  winner  in  SNA’s  Editorial  Contest  was  Con¬ 
sumer  News  Services,  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  received  25 
awards. 

Mike  Howell,  an  editor  at  the  Richmond  News  in  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  was  named  SNA  Suburban  Journalist 
of  the  Year. 

Peter  Speck,  founder  and  publisher  of  the  North  Shore 
News  in  British  Columbia,  got  SNA’s  Dean  S.  Lesher  Award, 
named  after  the  late  founder  of  Lesher  Communications, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  and  SNA. 

Newswemen's  Club  Front  Page  Awards.  The  News- 
women’s  Club  of  New  York  has  announced  winners  of  its 
Front  Page  Awards. 

Jeanne  King,  Reuters,  and  Rebecca  Blumenstein,  News- 
day,  were  recognized  for  deadline  reporting,  and  Lynda 
Richardson, Neiu  York  Times,  won  in  the  beat  reporting  cat¬ 
egory. 

The  investigative  reporting  prize  went  to  Laura  Bruno, 
Anne  Marie  Calzolari  and  Marge  Hack,  Staten  Island  Ad' 
vance. 

Margaret  Jacobs,  Wall  Street  Journal,  was  honored  in  the 
specialized  writing  category,  and  the  lifestyle  reporting 
prize  went  to  Lenore  Skenazy,  New  York  Daily  News. 

AmeiWallach,Neu;sday,  was  cited  for  commentary/crit¬ 
icism. 

The  feature  writing  prize  was  awarded  to  Lisa  Belkin, 
Times  Magazine. 

Kathy  Kmonicek,  Newsday,  was  recognized  for  sports- 
writing  and  Audrey  Tiernan,  also  from  Newsday,  in  the  es¬ 
say  classification. 

The  feature  photo  award  went  to  Matuschka,  Times  Mag¬ 
azine,  and  Nanine  Hartzenbusch,  Newsday,  took  the  news 
photo  prize. 

Somini  Sengupta,  Newsday,  was  named  best  new  re¬ 
porter. 

The  wire  service  reporting  prize  was  awarded  to  Kiley 
Armstrong,  Associated  Press,  and  the  wire  service  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  honor  went  to  Judith  Schoolman,  Reuters. 

Casey  Journalism  Medals.  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Charlotte  Observer, Modesto  (Calif .)  Bee  and  Bristol  (Conn.) 
Press  have  been  honored  with  Casey  Medals  for  Meritori¬ 
ous  Journalism,  which  recognize  coverage  of  disadvantaged 
children  and  their  families  and  the  institutions  and  agen¬ 
cies  charged  with  serving  them. 

The  Casey  Journalism  Center  for  Children  and  Fami¬ 
lies  at  the  University  of  Maryland  College  of  Journalism 
administers  the  awards.  It  is  funded  by  the  Annie  E.  Casey 
Foundation. 
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WHAT’S 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 
AND  GETTING 
GREENER? 


AAANY  NEWSPAPERS  purchase  British  Columbia 
newsprint  from  MacMillan  Bloedel-for  some  very 
good  reasons. 

First,  because  MacMillan  Bloedel  practices 
sustainable  forestry,  operating  under  strict  federal 
and  provincial  environmental  standards,  which 
are  continuously  advancing  to  meet  new  scientific 
knowledge  of  habitat  protection  needs. 

Second,  because  we  produce  newsprint 
mainly  from  sawmill  waste,  creating  economic 
benefits  from  material  that  might  otherwise 


be  an  environmental  burden. 

And  third,  because  we  provide  quality 
and  service  to  meet  our  customers  business 
requirements. 

Newsprint  from  MacMillan  Bloedel  is 
good  for  the  newspaper  industry.  And  it’s 
getting  greener  all  the  time. 


Making  the  most  of  a  renewable  resource. 


lb 
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CONTENTS 


NEWS 

9  Park  Communications 
Sold  For  $711  Million 

A  real  estate  developer  and  a  stock 
broker  team  up  to  buy  the  newspaper 
and  broadcast  chain.  The  total  pur¬ 
chase  price  represents  a  multiple  of 
about  22  times  the  company’s  earnings. 

10  A  Dangerous 
Trend? 

A  media  economist  says  the  use  of  gov¬ 
ernment  pensions  to  fund  media  com¬ 
panies  heightens  the  potential  for  con¬ 
flicts. 

1  1  Bob  Johnson 

Out  At  Newsday 

The  publisher  is  ousted  after  eight 
years  at  the  helm.  Differences  in  busi¬ 
ness  philosophy  with  Times  Mirror  cited. 

12  Is  Nothing 
Sacred? 

A  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center  study  shows  the  line  separating 
the  public  and  private  affairs  of  politi¬ 
cians  no  longer  exists. 

1  3  Forman  To 
Leave  NAA 

Len  Forman  becomes  head  of  the  new 
Newsday/Nynex  shopping  service  ven¬ 
ture.  The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  does  not  plan  to  fill  the  chief 
operating  officer  post. 

1 4  Eight  Unions  Strike 
At  San  Francisco 
Daily  Newspapers 

The  action  comes  after  four  days  of 
around-the-clock  bargaining  and 
months  of  talks. 


SECTIONS 

1 6  Campus  Journalism  —  O/Z-cam- 
pus  paper  took  heat  for  expose  on  athletes; 
Mayor  alleged  to  have  offered  help  in  cov¬ 
ering  up  a  police  matter  involving  a  BYU 
athlete 
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20  Legal  —  Federal  judge  denies  action 
to  expedite  an  FoIA  request 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 


28  Circulation  —  Circulation  execu' 
tives  told  to  concentrate  on  loyal  readers ; 
Circulators  need  to  become  marketers 

30  News  Tech  —  Orders  and  installa¬ 
tions;  Macromedia  to  buy  Altsys  Corp. 

34  Syndicates/News  Services  —  In¬ 
formation  superhighway  wants  syndicated 
material 

39  Classified 


DEPARTMENTS 

2  About  Awards 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

7  Newspaperdom 

1  5  Stock  Tables 

23  Book  Reviews 

32  The  New  Curmudgeon 

48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Newspapers  in  the  new  media  world 
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2  O  Advertising/Promotion  —  2  Calendar 

CW06?0  interested  in  acquiring  MSN; 

Nabisco  touts  its  relationship  with  news-  ^  Editorials 
papers 
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Rick  Meyer/Los  Angeles  TimesIReui 
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Are  You  Talking  Nonsense 
to  Your  Older  Readers? 

Men  and  women  over  50  use  their  time  to  explore  and  enjoy  their  country.  They 
hike,  bike,  remodel  their  homes,  plan  their  finances,  entertain,  garden,  travel,  take 


second  honeymoons  and  enjoy  their  grand¬ 
children  and  their  pets.  They  are  looking  for 
features  that  address  them  personally,  on  the 
issues  they  are  facing  today.  We  can  help  you 
get  their' attention.  United  Feature  Syndicate 
offers  newspapers  upbeat,  contemporary 
coverage  of  fitness,  health,  personal  finance, 
lifestyle,  relationships  and  travel  with 
features  from  Mature  Outlook,  the  premier 
publication  for  men  and  women  over  50. 


Tht  Mature  Outlook  service 


The  Mature  Outlook  service 


provides  dynamic  editorial,  plus  black- 
and-white  or  color  photographs  from 
the  magazine,  to  help  newspapers 
reach  senior  readers  —  an  important 
and  growing  readership  segment.  Each 
article  is  filled  with  an  irrepressible 
energy  and  vitality  that  inspires  readers 
to  live  life  to  its  fullest. 


provides  4  -  5  articles  each  week  on 
topics  including: 

•  delicious  ways  to  add  more  fruit, 
grains  and  pasta  to  your  diet 

•  stair  climbing  for  fitness 

•  how  to  save  your  skin  by  being  sun 
smart 

•  great  golf  vacations 

•  tips  to  make  your  home  safe  for  a 
pet  or  a  toddling  grandchild 


To  sample  the  Mature  Outlook  service,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816  or  212-692-3700. 
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Ads  on  First  Amendment 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  the  First  Amendment  will  be  explained  in  a  new  se¬ 
ries  of  public  service  announcements  prepared  for  the  Freedom  Forum.  Aimed 
at  teens  and  adults,  the  ads  are  designed  to  educate  the  public  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  First  Amendment  in  people’s  daily  lives. 

Two  30-second  commercials  will  be  sent  to  1,250  television  stations.  They 
have  been  prepared  by  advertising  executive  George  Lois,  narrated  by  actress 
Susan  Sarandon,  and  feature  William  F.  Buckley,  Madonna,  Mohammad  Ali, 
Martina  Navratilova,  Spike  Lee,  Ice  T  and  Gloria  Steinem. 

A  print  campaign  has  been  arranged  with  eight  independent  teen  newspa¬ 
pers  reaching  500,000  high  school  students  each  month.  A  teacher’s  guide  with 
classroom  exercises,  discussion  questions,  etc.,  has  also  been  prepared. 

This  is  the  sort  of  activity  any  number  of  newspaper  publisher  and  editor 
groups  could  embrace  with  the  creation  of  ROP  public  service  ads  on  the  same 
theme.  Newspaper  readers  need  this  education  just  as  badly  as  television  view¬ 
ers.  Teen-agers,  of  course,  are  the  readers  and  viewers  of  the  future  and  merit 
this  attention. 

All  media  are  being  criticized  for  assorted  reasons  these  days.  Much  of  it  is 
because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  the  First  Amendment  is  all  about. 
A  coordinated  media  industry  campaign  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  for,  but 
perhaps  the  success  of  this  current  Freedom  Forum  effort  will  encourage  it  to 
expand  its  effort  with  another  go-round. 

Anything  goes 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  press  frequently  is  aimed  at  its  coverage  of  the  private 
lives  of  elected  officials.  A  study  recently  reported  to  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  found  the  line  separating  the  public  and  private  lives  of  officials 
no  longer  exists.  Many  prominent  public  officials  agreed  there  is  very  little  the 
public  doesn’t  have  a  right  to  know  about  their  government  officials. 

Even  Bert  Lance,  budget  director  in  the  Carter  administration,  who  had  his 
troubles  with  the  press,  was  quoted  in  the  study  as  saying:  “I  can  solve  the  pri¬ 
vacy  argument  for  you  very  quickly:  There  is  no  privacy.  There’s  not  going  to 
be  any  privacy  ....  Anybody  who  moves  into  the  public  arena  or  stays  in  the 
public  arena  will  see  in  the  future  that  that  is  a  moot  point  —  that  you  give  up 
the  right  to  privacy  that  you  may  think  you  had  in  the  process.  I  happen  to 
think  that’s  fine.” 

The  study,  as  with  most  studies  of  its  kind  these  days,  found  the  public  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  press  coverage  of  the  news.  “The  public  feels  that  the  news  me¬ 
dia  overestimate  its  appetite  for  scandal  and  sleaze  and  underestimate  its  in¬ 
terest  in  issues  of  national  importance.  Still,  the  public  strongly  agrees  that  it 
depends  on  the  media  for  information  that  will  help  it  decide  how  to  vote  or 
what  issues  to  support,”  the  authors  wrote. 

The  most  important  problem  facing  editors  these  days  —  and  they  know  it 
—  is  how  to  combat  and  correct  the  public’s  belief  that  much  reporting  is  spec¬ 
ulation,  allegation  and  spin.  Most  editors  don’t  believe  that  is  true.  How  do 
they  convince  the  public  of  that? 
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Editor  begs  to  differ 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Journalists  as  political 
operatives,  and  vice  versa, 
has  been  happening  for  years 


THOSE  CRITICS  WHO  are  wringing 
their  hands  over  the  hiring  by  the  As- 
bury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  of  jo  Astrid 
Glading,  former  aide  to  former  Gov. 
Jim  Florio,  as  an  editorial  writer  (E&P, 
Sept.  17,  p.  9)  are  naive,  disingenuous, 
misinformed,  or  all  of  the  above. 

My  initial  reaction:  So,  what  else  is 
new?  It  has  been  happening  for  years, 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  “The  Chi- 
nese  censorship  dam  cracked  open 
with  a  roar  this  week  releasing  in  a 
torrent  of  long  backed-up  news  the 
astonishing  reasons  behind  the  re¬ 
call  of  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell  from 
Burma  —  and  a  tale  of  news  sup¬ 
pression  and  evasion  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater  without  paral¬ 
lel  in  this  war. 

“Pressure  that  finally  broke  the 
dam  was  the  Stilwell  story.  That, 
and  the  circumstances  that  two 
American  war  correspondents  at¬ 
tached  to  his  headquarters  came 
home  Oct.  29  with  the  information 
that  has  been  eating  the  hearts  out 
of  newsmen  in  China  and  Burma, 
which  they  were  prevented  from 
telling  by  the  combined  American 
and  Chinese  censorship  that  had 
the  American  public  in  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  the  true  sta¬ 
tus  of  Chinese-American  relations 
and  the  Chinese  war  effort.” 

The  correspondents  were  Darrell 
Berigan  of  the  United  Press  and 
Brooks  Atkinson  of  the  New  York 
Times.  After  their  dispatches  were 
written  at  home,  Preston  Grover, 
Associated  Press,  verified  their  sto¬ 
ries  from  the  front. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  4,  1944 


with  former  political  operatives  enter¬ 
ing  or  re-entering  all  levels  of  the  press 
and  media.  And  so  what? 

What  are  these  politically-conver- 
sant-conscious-aware-active  pros  to  do 
after  their  man/woman  is  hooted  out  of 
office:  sell  used  cars  or  insurance? 

A  few  additional  observations  and 
questions: 

•  If  Glading  were  assigned  to  cover 
the  day-to-day  activities  and  decisions 
of  the  Gov.  Christine  Whitman  admin¬ 
istration  for  the  news  pages,  it  would 
be  another  story,  a  cause  for  concern. 
But  she  has  not  been. 

•  If  Glading  were  not  writing  edito¬ 
rials  vis-a-vis  the  Whitman  administra¬ 
tion  when  events  warrant,  wouldn’t 
someone  else  be  doing  it,  providing 
readers  with  that  particular  perspec¬ 
tive? 

•  Would  these  critics  be  happier  and 
would  the  public  in  New  Jersey  be  bet¬ 
ter  served  if  someone  off  the  street, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  political 
process,  or  a  familiarity  with,  exposure 
to,  experience  at,  and  affinity  for.  New 
Jersey  politics  were  writing  editorials? 
(Executive  editor  W.  Raymond  Oll- 
werther  had  it  right  when,  as  he  was 
quoted  in  the  E&P  story,  he  explained: 
“We  hired  her  for  her  ability,  her  expe¬ 
rience  and  her  knowledge  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment  ....”) 

•  William  Dowd,  Monmouth  county 
Republican  chairman,  complained  that 
the  Asbury  Park  Press  “is  getting  too 
liberal”  So  what,  again?  Is  that  not  the 
newspaper’s  prerogative?  And  aren’t  its 
viewpoints  balanced  by  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  state?  It  is  and  should  be 
readers’  choice. 

•  Was  Dowd  just  as  indignant  and 
incensed  when  James  Gardner  was 
writing  editorials  for  the  Asbury  Park 
Press  before  joining  the  Republican 
Whitman  administration? 

Lighten  up. 

Norm  OsKrin 
Sterling,  III. 


I’D  LIKE  TO  take  issue,  mildly,  with 
two  mistakes  on  page  13  of  the  July  23 
issue  of  E&P. 

The  first  was  in  the  story,  “Discord 
reigns  on  APME  ethics  code.”  1  believe 
this  is  a  summary  of  the  story  I  wrote 
for  the  May-June  issue  of  APME  News. 

I  appreciate  that  you  passed  along  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Kansas  City  Star’s 
poll  for  E&P  readers,  but  it  appears  you 
misread  a  chart  that  accompanied  the 
story.  You  wrote  that  “the  survey  found 
34%  of  those  responding  felt  strongly 
that  a  new  code  is  needed;  44%  strong¬ 
ly  disagreed.” 

In  fact,  the  chart  showed  that  34  re¬ 
spondents  strongly  agreed,  or  17.5%,  and 
44  respondents  strongly  disagreed,  or 
22.7%  —  a  much  closer  margin.  In  fact, 
as  the  chart  and  story  point  out,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  respondents  agreed 
somewhat  or  strongly  agreed  that  a  new 
code  needed  to  be  adopted,  which  is 
the  opposite  impression  left  by  E&P’s 
summary. 

Second,  in  the  story  “Source  cuts 
flow  to  Wall  Street  Journal  column,”  I’d 
like  to  point  out  that  Information  Re¬ 
sources  also  provided  its  information  to 
the  Star  for  a  similar  market  column,  so 
it  was  not,  as  the  story  says,  “exclusively 
to  the  Journal. ..since  1992.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  cut  us  off,  too,  so  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  a  worthless  one. 

Mark  Zieman 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Zieman  is  managing  editor/news , 
Kansas  City  Star 


1  AM  WRITING  in  regard  to  the  arti¬ 
cle  “Unsatisfactory  Color”  printed  in 
E&P  (Aug.  6,p.  25). 

Since  your  magazine  is  circulated  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Canada,  I  object  to  the  fact 
that  your  article  did  not  advise  the 
reader  that  the  study  was  with  U.S. 
newspapers  only.  It  would  have  been 
prudent  to  add  “U.S.”  in  the  sentence 
referring  to  the  74  participating  news¬ 
papers. 

I’m  sure  you  know  we  have  a  new  off¬ 
set  press  center  and  are  very  excited 
about  our  color  reproduction. 

Audrey  MacLean 

MacLean  is  director  of  operations 
planning  and  control  at  the  Toronto  Star 
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Wrapping  up  the  day’s  circulation 
activities  in  just  1 80  seconds.  That’s 
what  the  talk’s  all  about  in  Regina  (Sask.), 
home  of  The  Leader-Post.  The  three- 
minute  drill  at  The  Leader-Post  is  winning 
fans  both  in  the  newspaper’s 
circulatbn  department  and  among  the 
ranks  of  customers. 

The  paper  has  70,000-plus 
daily  circulation.  Handling  starts,  stops, 
inquiries,  complaints  and  myriad  other 
activities  made  crunch  time  at  The 
Leader-Post  a  never-ending  proposition. 

So  how  is  it  The  Leader-Post  can 
now  summarize  a  beehive  of  circulation 
business  in  about  as  much  time  as  the 
average  TV  commercial  break? 

Enter  Publishing  Business 
Systems  and  its  cutting-edge 
MediaPlus™  Circulation  Management 
software.  The  Leader-Post  has  been 


When  The  Leader-Post  says  done  in  three  minutes, 
they  aren't  talkiny  soft  boiied  eyys. 


using  the  PBS  database-language  prod¬ 
uct  since  September,  1993.  Circulation 
Management’s  unique  design  eliminates 
the  need  to  process  every  subscriber 
every  day.  So  now  the  paper’s  process¬ 
ing  is  greatly  streamlined  because  only 
those  customers  involved  in  transactions 
on  a  given  day  must  be  dealt  with. 

That  computes  to  a  huge  time 
savings  for  The  Leader-Post.  And 
enhances  customer  service  substantially. 

The  product  is  earning  its  keep 
in  other  ways,  too.  Policy  matters  are 
better  addressed  because  Circulation 
Management  lets  the  paper  load 
responses  to  scores  of  policy  issues. 

Tbis  ensures  that  personnel  automatically 
“sing”  from  the  proverbial  same  hymn 
book.  Plus,  management  is  pleased  at 
how  fast  and  easy  it  is  for  employees, 
even  newcomers  not  adept  at  operating 


a  computer,  to  become  productive  with 
Circulation  Management. 

We’re  proud  to  be  helping  The 
Leader-Post,  and  a  growing  number  of 
other  newspapers  throughout  North 
America,  solve  some  of  their  most  press¬ 
ing  business  problems.  It’s  this  kind  of 
performance  that  is  making  PBS  the 
preferred  source  in  the  industry. 

We’d  be  happy  to  discuss  how 
our  full  line  of  newspaper  business 
software  products  can  play  an 
important  role  in  your  growth.  Take 
a  minute  to  contact  PBS  by  calling 
Gina  Spiller,  our  marketing  manager, 
at  708  699-5727.  Or  write  her  at 


1 350  East  Touhy  Avenue, 


Des  Plaines,  IL 
60018. 
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Park 

Cornmunicatioris 
Sold  For  $711  Million 


Real  estate  developer  and  stock  broker  team  up  to  buy 
newspaper  and  broadcast  chain;  total  purchase  price 
represents  a  multiple  of  about  22  times  earnings 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

PARK  COMMUNICATIONS  INC., 
the  sprawling  family-controlled  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  chain,  said  it 
reached  an  agreement  to  be  sold  to  two 
investors  for  $711.4  million. 

Neither  of  the  investors,  Donald 
Tomlin  and  Gary  Knapp,  have  experi¬ 
ence  managing  a  media  company. 

Tomlin  was  described  by  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  two  as  a  native  South  Car¬ 
olinian  who  is  active  in  real  estate  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  South. 

Knapp  operates  a  stock  brokerage 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  spokesman  said. 

A  Park  news  release  said  the  two 
have  indicated  they  intend  to  retain 
Park’s  current  management  and  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  total  purchase  price  of  about 
$30.50  per  share  represents  a  multiple 
of  about  22  times  earnings,  a  multiple 
rarely  seen  since  the  heyday  of  newspa¬ 
per  prices  in  the  mid-1980s. 

For  instance,  when  the  company  was 
put  on  the  auction  block  last  March, 
newspaper  analyst  John  Morton  of 
Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan  in  Washington 
valued  the  chain  at  $400  million  to 
$450  million  (£(5??,  April  9,  p.  9) 

One  factor  holding  down  the  price 
was  thought  to  be  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Park’s  properties  are  in 
small  markets. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  citing  un¬ 
named  sources,  reported  that  the  win¬ 
ning  bid  was  about  $75  million  more 
than  the  next  highest  offer. 


Park  Communications  was  put  up  for  sale 
five  months  after  the  death  of  founder  Roy 
Park  Sr.  (above)  lost  October  at  age  83. 


Headquartered  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Park 
publishes  106  newspapers  in  21  states, 
among  them  the  Effingham  (Ill.)  Daily 
News,  Coldwater  (Mich.)  Daily  Reporter 
and  Union  Sun  and  Journal  in  Rock- 
port,  N.Y. 

Park  also  owned  22  radio  stations  and 
nine  television  stations.  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  clearances 
will  be  needed  on  those  sales,  making  a 
closing  date  impossible  to  set  now. 

Park  Communications  was  put  up 
for  sale  five  months  after  the  death  of 


founder  Roy  Park  Sr.  last  October  at 
age  83.  Park’s  board  of  directors  voted 
March  25  to  put  the  chain  up  for  sale 
after  Roy  Park’s  estate  decided  to  sell 
its  89.6%  stake. 

Much  of  the  purchase  price  will 
come  from  a  $573.4  million  loan  to 
Donald  Tomlin  from  the  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Systems  of  Alabama.  Retirement 
Systems,  which  funds  pensions  for 
teachers  and  other  government  em¬ 
ployees  in  Alabama,  has  backed  other 
projects  by  Tomlin  in  the  past.  The 
loan  will  be  backed  by  Park  assets,  the 
fund  said. 

Park  Foundation,  a  charitable  foun¬ 
dation  established  by  Roy  Park,  will  be 
the  biggest  beneficiary  of  the  sale. 

Under  the  terms  of  Roy  Park’s  will, 
51%  of  his  stock  holdings  went  to  the 
foundation,  with  the  rest  going  to  fam¬ 
ily  members,  Ithaca  College  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
his  church  and  the  local  United  Way. 

Investment  banker  Goldman,  Sachs 
&  Co.  “represented  Park  in  connection 
with  carrying  out  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  seek  the  sale  of 
the  company,”  Park  Communications 
said  in  a  statement. 

About  10%  of  Park  Communica¬ 
tion’s  approximately  20  million  out¬ 
standing  shares  trade  on  the  NAS¬ 
DAQ  National  Market  System  under 
the  symbol  PARC.  The  stock,  which 
had  been  trading  at  around  $22.50  in 
March  when  Park  announced  it  was  up 
for  sale,  closed  at  $28.50  the  day  the 
sale  was  announced.  BE^F 
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A  Dangerous 
Trend? 

Media  economist  says  use  of  gvernment  pensions  to 
fund  media  companies  heightens  potential  for  conflicts 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

PARK  COMMUNICATION’S  an¬ 
nounced  sale  to  two  investors  financed 
by  a  loan  from  the  Alabama  state  pen¬ 
sion  fund  is  only  the  latest  example  of 
a  dangerous  trend  towards  government 
funding  of  newspaper  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  companies,  a  media  economist 
warns. 

“One  of  the  little  secrets  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  that  the  top  shareholders  of 
many  media  companies  are  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  organizations,”  said 
Robert  G.  Picard,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Media  Economics  and  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Communications  of 
California  State  University,  Fullerton. 
“A  great  deal  of  financing  for  purchas¬ 
es  by  individuals  increasingly  comes 
from  government  or  government-con¬ 
trolled  funds.” 

In  the  Park  Communications  sale, 
announced  Oct.  26,  much  of  the  an¬ 
nounced  $711.4  million  purchase  price 
will  be  paid  from  a  $573.4  million  loan 
by  the  Retirement  Systems  of  Alaba¬ 
ma,  the  agency  that  manages  pensions 
of  state  employees,  to  Donald  Tomlin. 

Tomlin,  a  real  estate  developer  based 
in  South  Carolina,  and  Gary  Knapp, 
the  owner  of  a  Lexington,  Ky.,  stock 
brokerage,  are  acquiring  Park  Commu¬ 
nications. 

Picard  argues  these  ties  between 
state  agencies  and  news  organizations 
“heighten  the  potential  for  conflicts  of 
interest  and  biases  in  reporting.” 

“Government  ownership  and  fi¬ 
nancing  of  private  media  deals  violates 
the  basic  principles  of  U.S.  journalism 
that  media  should  be  free  from  govern¬ 
ment  and  not  have  ties  to  major  insti¬ 
tutions  that  could  influence  or  control 
their  reporting,”  he  said. 

“The  increasing  government  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  nation’s  media  raises  real 
concerns  about  the  ability  of  media  to 
remain  independent  when  they  are  di¬ 


rectly  lined  to  government  organiza¬ 
tions,”  Picard  said. 

State  pension  funds  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  institutional  investors  now 
represent  about  one-fourth  of  the  most 
active  investors  in  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies,  Picard  said. 

“Government  funds  own  large 
blocks  of  shares  in  companies  includ¬ 
ing  Gannett  Co.,  Knight-Ridder  Inc., 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  New  York  Times 
Co.,  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  and  Times 
Mirror  Co.,”  he  said. 

Indeed,  government  entities  are 
among  the  largest  investors  in  two  ma¬ 
jor  companies,  Picard  said. 

“In  1993,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In¬ 
vestment  Board  was  the  second-largest 


investor  in  and  one  of  only  seven  to 
have  more  than  a  5%  beneficial  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  New  York  Times  Co.,”  he 
said. 

Also  in  1993,  the  Bureau  of  Invest¬ 
ment  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Treasury  owned  more  than  8%  of  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.,  Picard  said. 

“Even  if  such  relations  do  not  in¬ 
volve  coercive  attempts  to  control  con¬ 
tent,”  Picard  said,  “history  and  research 
has  shown  that  media  tend  to  handle 
news  regarding  major  investors  more 
carefully  and  that  there  are  subtle  ef¬ 
fects  on  coverage  when  the  interests  of 
major  investors  are  involved.” 

The  head  of  the  Retirement  Systems 
of  Alabama,  however,  says  he  thinks 
Picard’s  logic  is  faulty  —  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  connection  with  Park 
Communications. 

“This  is  just  the  debt  side  of  the 


transaction,”  David  Bronner  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

“Someone  the  other  day  brought  up 
a  question  like  this  and  I  used  this 
analogy:  Do  you  have  a  house?  Well,  if 
you  have  80%  or  90%  mortgaged,  we 
might  own  that  house,  by  your  logic. 

“But  do  I  tell  you  what  color  to  paint 
your  house?  Do  I  tell  you  where  you 
can  put  your  windows?”  he  said. 

Arguments  about  what  investments 
are  appropriate  for  pensions  seem  to  go 
in  cycles,  Bronner  said. 

“1  don’t  think  [Picard’s  argument]  is 
a  whole  lot  different  from  the  people 
who  told  us  pension  funds  shouldn’t 
invest  in  [distiller]  Brown  &  Foreman 


or  [brewer]  Budweiser.  And  now  people 
say  you  shouldn’t  invest  in  [cigarette 
makers]  Phillip  Morris  or  RJR  [Nabis¬ 
co]. 

“For  a  while  there  you  got  a  lot  of 
heat  from  people  who  didn’t  want  you 
investing  in  South  Africa.  Now  you  get 
heat  from  people  if  you  are  not  invest¬ 
ing  in  South  Africa,”  Bronner  said. 

“It  makes  as  much  sense  for  us  to  put 
[investments]  in  media  as  it  does  to  put 
it  in  .  .  .  utilities  or  anything  else,”  he 
said. 


Correction 

CONTRARY  TO  WHAT  was  reported 
in  an  Oct.  8  E&P  story  on  page  39,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  is  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  and 
has  been  since  June  1. 


Picard  argues  these  ties  between  state  agencies  and 
news  organizations  “heighten  the  potential  for 
conflicts  of  interest  and  biases  in  reporting.” 
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Bob  Johnson 
Out  At  Newsday 

Publisher  ousted  after  eight  years  at  the  helm; 
differences  in  business  philosophy  with  management  of 
parent  Times  Mirror  Co.  are  cited  as  reason  for  the  move 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

IN  A  SURPRISE  move,  Newsday  pub¬ 
lisher,  president  and  CEO  Bob  John¬ 
son  was  ousted  Nov.  2  over  “differences 
in  business  philosophy”  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Times  Mirror  Co.,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  corporate  parent. 

Los  Angeles-based  Times  Mirror 
said  Johnson  resigned  over  the  differ¬ 
ences,  but  nobody  was  saying  what 
they  were  because  of  a  confidentiality 
agreement  related  to  his  severance 
package. 

Newsday's  own  account  paraphrased 
Donald  Forst,  editor  of  the  paper’s  New 
York  City  edition.  New  York  Newsday, 
as  saying  Times  Mirror  brass  decided  to 
remove  Johnson  around  Labor  Day  but 
only  informed  him  during  the  last 
week  in  October. 

Replacing  Johnson,  49,  on  the  day 
he  left  was  Raymond  Jansen,  55,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  CEO  of  Times  Mirror’s 
Hartford  Courant  in  Connecticut.  A 
22-year  Newsday  veteran,  Jansen  was 
introduced  to  staff  by  executives  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Jansen  was  succeeded  by  Michael 
Waller,  who  moves  up  from  editor  and 
vice  president  to  publisher  of  the 
Courant. 

Also,  Newsday  deputy  publisher 
Steve  Isenberg  was  named  the  first 
publisher  of  New  York  Newsday. 

It  was  no  secret  that  Newsday  has 
had  more  than  its  share  of  problems  in 
recent  years.  They  were  topped  by  the 
latest  figures  showing  a  hefty  7.3%  cir¬ 
culation  drop,  to  694,000,  for  the  six 
months  ending  in  September,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  before.  It  was  the 
biggest  decline  among  the  10  largest 
U.S.  papers. 

Local  press  accounts  cited  Wall 
Street  speculation  about  disagreement 
over  New  York  Newsday,  which  has 


Bob  Johnson 


been  losing  between  $8  and  $14  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  during  its  nine-year  run  in 
New  York  City. 

For  years,  conventional  wisdom,  and 
consultants,  have  called  for  the  demise 
of  at  least  one  of  its  two  tabloid  com¬ 
petitors,  the  Daily  News  or  the  New 
York  Post,  but  that  has  not  happened. 

New  York  Newsday’s  circulation  has 
dipped  16%  to  230,000,  while  the  core 
Long  Island  edition  slipped  2%  to 
463,000,  according  to  a  Post  report. 

Although  the  latest  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  FAS-FAX  report  was  just 
released,  circulation  of  the  New  York 
City  and  Long  Island  editions  is  not 
reported  separately. 

Because  of  a  slow  recovery  from  a 
steep  advertising  recession  in  the  New 
York  area,  Newsday  has  trimmed  about 
600  jobs  in  the  last  few  years. 

Johnson,  who  started  the  city  edi¬ 


tion  under  David  Laventhol  before 
Laventhol  moved  up  to  corporate  pres¬ 
ident,  more  recently  oversaw  costly  de¬ 
velopments  in  on-line  services. 

A  former  labor  lawyer  who  took 
over  as  publisher  in  1986,  Johnson 
headed  Newsday  while  it  won  three 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 

His  removal  comes  during  severe 
hard  times  for  Times  Mirror,  whose 
earnings  have  plummeted  as  a  result  of 
sluggish  advertising  at  its  East  Coast 
newspapers,  a  punishing  recession  af¬ 
fecting  its  flagship  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  costly  restructuring  at  its  profes¬ 
sional  publishing  businesses. 

For  the  three  months  ended  Sept. 
30,  Times  Mirror  said  net  earnings 
plunged  32%  to  $52.3  million. 

Despite  speculation  to  the  contrary, 
Newsday  pledged  to  continue  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  battle  for  New  York  City. 

A  spokeswoman  denied  Johnson’s 
differences  revolved  around  New  York 
Newsday  and  pledged  “more  focus  and 
more  energy  on  New  York  than  ever 
before.” 

“It’s  not  going  to  get  cut,”  she  said  of 
the  staff  of  over  200  journalists  plus 
advertising  and  circulation  workers. 

Rockwell  exec  dies 
in  US  Air  crash 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL 
Corp.’s  vice  president  and  general  coun¬ 
sel  was  among  132  people  killed  when  a 
USAir  jet  crashed  near  Pittsburgh  in 
September. 

Scott.  Holden,  55,  was  returning  to 
Rockwell  headquarters  from  a  meeting 
at  its  Graphic  Systems  Division,  makers 
of  Goss  newspaper  presses,  near  Chica¬ 
go.  He  had  spent  21  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  is  survived  a  wife  and  two 
daughters. 
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Is  Nothing 
Sacred? 

Study  shows  the  line  separating  the  public  and 
private  affairs  of  politicians  no  longer  exists 


by  Tony  Case 

ANYTHING  GOES  THESE  days 
when  it  comes  to  media  coverage  of 
elected  officials,  as  the  line  separating 
their  public  and  private  affairs  no 
longer  exists,  a  new  study  determines. 

“With  few  exceptions,  those  inter¬ 
viewed  said  that  any  aspect  of  a  politi¬ 
cian’s  life  could  legitimately  be  a  news 
story,”  reports  “Nothing  Sacred:  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Politics  And  Public  Trust  In  A 
Tell-All  Age,”  issued  at  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  convention  in 
Philadelphia. 

Respondents  said  they  couldn’t  trust 
much  of  what’s  reported  because  it’s 
speculation,  allegation  or  spin,  and 
they  accused  the  press  of  blowing  sto¬ 
ries  out  of  proportion.  At  the  same 
time,  they  revealed  they  want  more  in¬ 
formation,  not  less,  about  politicians. 

“It  isn’t  what  the  news  media  cover 
so  much  as  how  they  cover  it,”  said  the 
study,  the  culmination  of  nine  months 
of  research,  polling  and  town  meeting- 
style  discussions  directed  by  Freedom 
Forum  Pacific  Coast  Center  editor  in 
residence  Beverly  Kees  and  Vanderbilt 
University  administrator  Bill  Phillips 
while  they  were  visiting  scholars  at  the 
Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center  at  Vanderbilt. 

“The  public  feels  that  the  news  me¬ 
dia  overestimate  its  appetite  for  scan¬ 
dal  and  sleaze  and  underestimate  its 
interest  in  issues  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  Still,  the  public  strongly  agrees 
that  it  depends  on  the  media  for  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  help  it  decide  how  to 
vote  or  what  issues  to  support,”  Kees 
and  Phillips  wrote. 

Prominent  political  figures  and  jour¬ 
nalists  concurred  there’s  little  the  pub¬ 
lic  doesn’t  have  a  right  to  know  about 
their  government  officials. 

Georgia  attorney  Bert  Lance,  him¬ 
self  the  subject  of  regular  media  atten¬ 
tion  while  he  was  budget  director  in 


“There  is  evidence  of  a  widening  gap  of 
mistrust,  growing  sense  of  alienation  and 
palpable  cynicism  that  now  often  charac¬ 
terizes  the  relationship  between  political 
and  press  establishments.” 

—  John  Seigenthaler,  chairman, 

First  Amendment  Center 

the  Carter  administration,  was  quoted 
in  the  report  as  saying,  “I  can  solve  the 
privacy  argument  for  you  very  quickly: 
There  is  no  privacy.  There’s  not  going 
to  be  any  privacy.” 

He  adds,  “Anybody  who  moves  into 
the  public  arena  or  stays  in  the  public 
arena  will  see  in  the  future  that  that  is 
a  moot  point  —  that  you  give  up  the 
right  to  privacy  that  you  may  think  you 
had  in  the  process.  I  happen  to  think 
that’s  fine.” 

Sig  Rogich,  a  political  consultant 
and  ambassador  to  Iceland  under  Pres¬ 
ident  Bush,  agreed  “everything  is  fair 
game.” 

Rogich  isn’t  surprised  people  want  to 
learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  and  powerful,  commenting,  “The 
biggest-selling  papers  in  this  country 


reflect  that ...  in  terms  of  circulation, 
in  terms  of  what  sells  —  from  People 
magazine  to  the  tabloid  effect  that  we 
have  today,  to  the  L.A.  Times  and  USA 
Today.  People  are  looking  for  quick 
reads  and  a  little  bit  of  sensationalism.” 

New  York  Times  managing  editor  Eu¬ 
gene  Roberts  conceded  the  public-pri¬ 
vate  line  is  blurred,  but  he  urged  his 
colleagues  to  exercise  caution  in  re¬ 
porting  the  sordid  scandals  of  the  day. 

“The  mainstream  papers  are  getting 
considerably  more  gossipy  than  they 
used  to  be.  That’s  a  reflection  of  a  new 
news  definition  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of 
papers.  It  makes  it  easier  to  justify  get¬ 
ting  into  the  bedroom,”  he  observed. 

But  he  adds,  “I’m  still  not  comfort¬ 
able  as  a  journalist  going  into  bed¬ 
rooms  —  unless  they  do  it  out  on  the 
street.  And  I  think  we’re  making  a  lot 
of  problems  for  ourselves  by  not  re¬ 
specting  that.” 

The  general  public  believes  its  inter¬ 
ests  mean  little  in  a  world  run  by  a 
handful  of  politicians,  journalists  and 
businesspeople,  according  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  report. 

But  newspeople  take  heart.  While 
the  populace  has  a  low  opinion  of  your 
kind,  it’s  even  more  cynical  about  those 
on  the  public  payroll. 

Of  those  surveyed,  71%  of  citizens 
—  those  who  aren’t  journalists  or  polit¬ 
ical  figures  —  said  politicians  are  more 
interested  in  personal  gain  than  the 
good  of  the  nation,  and  65%  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  48%  of  politicians  agreed. 
But  only  53%  of  the  public  thought 
newspeople  put  their  own  power  before 
the  people,  with  36%  of  politicians  and 
8%  of  journalists  subscribing  to  that 
belief. 

And  the  masses  aren’t  above  re¬ 
proach:  74%  of  the  public,  73%  of  the 
journalists  and  76%  of  the  politicos 
polled  said  individuals  tend  to  put 
themselves  first. 

Report  authors  Kees  and  Phillips 
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Forman  to  leave  NAA 
to  head  Newsday/Nynex 
shopping  service  venture 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  does  not 
plan  to  fill  his  post  as  chief  operating  officer 


joined  First  Amendment  Center  chair¬ 
man  John  Seigenthaler  and  executive 
director  Paul  McMasters  in  discussing 
the  findings  at  APME. 

Seigenthaler  lamented  the  “widen¬ 
ing  gap  of  mistrust,  growing  sense  of 
alienation  and  palpable  cynicism  that 
now  often  characterizes  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  political  and  press  estab¬ 
lishments.” 

Phillips  decried  the  popularity  of 
tabloid  television  and  the  legitimate 
press’  increasing  fascination  with  the 
sensational. 

Some  citizens  contacted  for  the 
Freedom  Forum  study  didn’t  draw  a 
distinction  between  Hard  Copy  and 
the  network  news  programs,  Phillips 
related.  One  woman  said  the  show  — 
which  chronicles  nightly  the  travails  of 
O.J.  Simpson,  Burt  Reynolds,  Oprah 
Winfrey  and  other  celebrities  under 
siege  —  was  her  main  source  for 
“news.” 

Deborah  Mathis,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  with  Gannett  News  Service 
and  a  syndicated  columnist,  takes  a  cue 
from  former  New  York  Times  publisher 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  who  said  that 
along  with  responsible  newspapers, 
there  must  be  responsible  readers. 

“This  is  not  a  populist  thing  to  say, 
for  sure,  but  1  believe  a  lot  of  the  blame 
falls  on  the  consumer,”  she  told  the 
APME  conferees. 

“We  can  get  into  a  chicken-and-the- 
egg  thing  about  which  came  first,  but 
we  certainly  are  giving  them  what  they 
want  —  although  1  think  there’s  a  lot 
of  angst  in  our  industry  over  whether 
what  they  want  is  necessarily  serving 
any  good  purpose.” 

Mathis  says  she’s  old-fashioned  in 
that  she  considers  the  main  function 
of  journalists  telling  people  what  they 
need  to  know,  adding,  “1  reserve  the 
right  to  make  that  judgment.” 

Mike  Jacobs,  executive  editor  of  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.D)  Herald,  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve,  as  other  media  observers  do,  that 
the  practice  of  yellow  journalism  so  in 
vogue  and  the  proliferation  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media  spell  death  for  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

In  fact,  he  believes  these  trends  will 
enable  respectable  papers  to  establish 
themselves  as  the  more  reliable  sources 
for  information  —  if  they’ll  grab  the 
chance. 

“It’s  an  opportunity  for  newspapers 
and  one  that  we  ought  to  seize,”  he 
said,  “not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
truth  and  in  the  interest  of  the  society, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  bottom  line.” 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

LEN  FORMAN  WILL  leave  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  in 
the  first  quarter  of  next  year  to  head  an 
interactive  shopping  service  joint  ven¬ 
ture  between  Nynex  and  Newsday. 

Forman  will  become  president  and 
CEO  of  the  planned  service  which  will 
allow  consumers  and  businesses  to 
search  Nynex’s  business  directory  list¬ 
ings  and  Newsday ’s  advertising  listings 
with  the  help  of  a  personal  shopping 
assistant. 

The  two  companies  signed  a  letter 
of  intent  to  form  the  joint  venture  in 
May. 

The  service  will  first  be  available 
over  the  telephone  and  later  may  be 
expanded  to  other  technologies,  in¬ 
cluding  interactive  television,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  joint  statement  by  the  two 
partner  companies.  It  will  first  be  of¬ 
fered  in  down-state  New  York,  and  fu¬ 
ture  plans  call  for  expansion  to  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

There  will  be  no  successor  to  For¬ 
man’s  NAA  job,  according  to  spokes¬ 
woman  Nancy  Jones. 

Forman  joined  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  as  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  in  1989  and  was  later  named 
president.  He  became  COO  of  the 
NAA  when  the  Ad  Bureau  was  merged 
with  that  organization  in  1992. 

“It  was  always  envisioned  that  in  the 
post-merger  years,  at  some  point,  Len 
would  leave  and  the  position  would 
not  be  filled,”  Jones  said. 

Forman  said  “it  was  no  secret”  that 
he  would  eventually  move  on  after  the 
merger. 

“Five-and-a-half  years  is  a  long  time 
to  be  in  a  situation  that  is  a  constant 
state  of  turmoil,”  he  said  in  reference  to 
the  moves  that  were  made  to  come  up 
with  a  unified  lobbying  organization 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 

“The  NAA  is  pretty  strong  now,  and 


Len  Forman 


most  of  the  problems  are  behind  it ... . 
The  industry  has  come  to  terms  with 
what  it  wanted  the  NAA  to  be,  and  the 
visioning  process  this  summer  helped 
to  clarify  that.” 

Forman  said  the  NynexjN ewsday 
joint  venture  team  initially  will  focus 
on  product  design  and  concept,  and  he 
expressed  excitement  about  the  project. 

“The  great  part  about  this  is  that  1 
love  the  newspaper  business,  and  I’m 
still  in  it,  on  the  leading  edge,”  he  said. 

Cathleen  Black,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  NAA,  said,  “Len  was  a  terrific 
asset  to  the  NAA  during  and  post¬ 
merger.  We  knew  that  he  would  relo¬ 
cate  eventually  and  it’s  perfect  timing. 
NAA  membership  is  up  and  we’re 
launching  the  new  council  structure. 

“Len  loves  strategy  and  the  impact 
of  technology  on  future  businesses  and 
this  is  a  very  nice  match  for  his  skills. 
Black  said. 

“We  wish  him  the  best  of  luck,”  she 
added.”  BEOT 
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Eight  Unions 

Strike  At 
S.E  Dailies 


by  M.L.  Stein 

EIGHT  UNIONS  REPRESENTING 
employees  of  the  San  Francisco  Chroni' 
cle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner  struck 
the  two  dailies  at  10  p.m.,  Nov.  1,  after 
down-tO'the-wire  negotiations  with 
management  failed. 

The  strike  came  after  four  days  of 
around-the-clock  bargaining  and 
months  of  talks. 

The  union  contract  expired  Nov.  1, 
1993. 

A  man  who  answered  a  late  night 
phone  call  at  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Agency,  which  handles  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  the  two  dailies  under  a 
joint  operating  agreement,  declined  to 
say  whether  the  papers  would  attempt 
to  publish  during  the  strike. 

He  referred  E&P  to  Jim  Hale,  the 
agency’s  president  and  CEO,  who  was 
not  available  at  the  time. 

Hale  said  recently  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  strike,  the  morning  Chronicle  and 
evening  Examiner  would  publish  “one 
way  or  another.” 

He  said  the  agency  had  conducted 
two  practice  runs  in  producing  and  de¬ 
livering  the  papers  with  management 
and  nonunion  personnel. 

In  a  statement,  union  officials,  who 
represent  2,600  newspaper  employees, 
said  they  were  forced  to  strike  because 
the  employers  “refused  to  make  even 
moderately  reasonable  proposals  on 
pay  and  working  conditions.” 

“We  put  more  than  a  year  of  effort 
into  reaching  an  equitable  settlement,” 
said  Doug  Cuthbertson,  chairman  of 
the  Conference  of  Newspaper  Unions. 
“But  the  employers  left  us  no  choice. 
At  almost  every  turn,  they  rejected  our 
requests  for  a  fair  wage  and  job  security 
of  the  workers .  .  .  .  ” 

The  union  had  set  a  midnight  Oct. 
31  deadline,  but  as  the  hour  ap¬ 
proached  Tuesday  night,  both  sides 


agreed  to  stop  the  clock  in  a  final  at¬ 
tempt  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

The  unions  said  one  of  the  key  is¬ 
sues  separating  the  two  sides  was  man¬ 
agement’s  demand  for  “potentially  un¬ 
limited  ability  to  make  distribution 
changes  that  would  eliminate  full-time 
jobs  by  creating  combination  jobs  that 
would  load  double  and  triple  duties  on 
Teamster  drivers.” 

Other  full-time  jobs  would  convert 
to  part-time  slots  with  fewer  benefits, 
according  to  spokespersons  for  the  la¬ 
bor  unions. 

Management  has  said  it  was  seeking 
more  flexibility  for  the  company  in  dis¬ 
tribution  jobs. 

“The  union  proposals  were  in  no 


by  M.L.  Stein 

FRANK  DEL  OLMO,  deputy  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  pages, 
used  the  section  to  publish  a  bitter 
dissent  to  the  Times'  endorsement  of 
incumbent  Pete  Wilson  for  governor. 

Del  Olmo,  a  Mexican-American 
who  was  horn  and  raised  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  said  he  was  opposed  to  Wilson  be¬ 
cause  of  his  support  of  Proposition  187 
on  the  November  ballot. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  mea¬ 
sures  in  the  state’s  history,  it  would  cut 
off  health,  welfare  and  educational 
benefits  to  illegal  aliens,  except  for 
emergency  medical  treatment.  The 
Times  has  opposed  Proposition  187. 

Del  Olmo’s  op-ed  piece  was  pub¬ 
lished  Oct.  31,  a  day  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Times  editorial  recommend- 


way  a  reach  for  the  moon,”  said  Steven 
Chin,  an  Examiner  reporter  and 
spokesman  for  the  conference. 

“On  every  issue,  we  sought  reason¬ 
able  solutions,”  Chin  said. 

Picket  lines  went  up  around  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  union  began  production 
of  their  own  weekly  newspaper  to  be 
called  the  San  Francisco  Free  Press. 

Chin  said  some  Chronicle  trucks  left 
the  loading  platform  with  newspapers 
before  the  picket  lines  were  formed. 

“They  probably  will  get  most  of  their 
papers  delivered  tonight  [Nov.  1],”  he 
said. 

But  Chin  predicted  the  Examiner 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  the  pa¬ 
per,  much  less  deliver  it. 


ing  Wilson’s  re-election. 

The  Times  said  both  Wilson  and  his 
opponent,  state  Treasurer  Kathleen 
Brown,  had  drawbacks  but  that  “on 
balance”  Wilson  was  the  better  candi¬ 
date. 

Noting  that  he  had  participated  in 
the  deliberations  that  led  to  the  Wil¬ 
son  endorsement,  del  Olmo  said  his 
“deeply  held  belief”  that  Wilson  did 
not  deserve  the  endorsement  “unfor¬ 
tunately  did  not  carry  the  day.” 

“Under  normal  circumstances,  1 
would  quietly  accept  that  decision  and 
move  on,”  he  continued.  “This  time  I 
cannot . . . . ” 

Del  Olmo  called  Proposition  187 
“mean-spirited  and  unconstitutional.” 

He  charged  Wilson  with  using  the 


Endorsement  leads  to 
editor’s  bitter  dissent 
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Black-'Oriented 
papers  pledge  free 
ads  to  support 

the  NAACP 

IN  AN  UNUSUAL  campaign  to  boost  membership  of  the 
financially  strapped  NAACP,  the  National  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  contribute  advertising  space  worth 
$300,000  over  the  next  three  months. 

In  addition,  the  NNPA  said  it  will  publish  in  member  pa¬ 
pers  a  series  of  editorials  and  features  promoting  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People’s 
membership  drive. 

“The  members  of  the  NNPA  believe  that  the  missions  of 
our  leading  civil  rights  organization  and  of  the  nation’s 
African-American  newspapers  are  inextricably  linked,  and 
that  both  would  be  well  served  through  a  closer  working  re¬ 
lationship,”  NNPA  president  Robert  Bogle  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment.  The  campaign  was  announced  at  a  press  conference 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bogle,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  said  the 
NNPA  board  of  directors  decided  on  the  campaign  in  part 
to  counter  flood  of  negative  press  that  has  beset  the 
NAACP. 

In  recent  months,  the  civil  rights  organization  has  seen  its 
executive  director  ousted  for  agreeing  to  a  costly  settlement 
of  sexual  harassment  charges  and  its  president  under  inves¬ 
tigation  for  expense  account  abuse. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  conflict  in  some  NAACP 
branches,  such  as  Chicago,  where  a  leadership  election  has 
turned  on  charges  that  one  candidate  has  ties  to  a  street 
gang. 

“The  renewed  interest  of  the  black  press  in  strengthening 
the  relationship  with  the  nation’s  oldest  civil  rights  organi¬ 
zation  was  spurred  by  the  recent  spate  of  negative  NAACP 
coverage  by  the  so-called  ‘majority  press,’  ”  Bogle  said. 

“Despite  the  smear  tactic  being  presented  daily  in  the 
majority  press,  the  real  record  of  successes  by  the  85-year- 
old  NAACP  has  given  generations  of  blacks  better  equality 
of  rights  and  measurable  results,  illustrated  by  removal  of 
barriers  in  employment,  housing  and  legal  areas.” 

NNPA  is  the  biggest  association  of  publishers  of  black- 
oriented  newspapers,  with  205  members. 

RCFP  plans  move  to  Virginia 

THE  REPORTERS  COMMITTEE  for  Freedom  of  the  Press 
plans  to  move  its  headquarters  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the 
Freedom  Forum  World  Center  building  in  Arlington,  Va.,  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  RCFP  will  remain  independent  from  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  and  will  occupy  space  on  the  19th  floor,  apart  from  the 
foundation’s  offices,  said  RCFP  executive  director  Jane  Kirt- 
ley. 

The  space,  which  is  among  that  sublet  in  the  building  by 
the  Freedom  Forum,  is  being  provided  to  the  RCFP  at  no  cost. 
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1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/2/94  10/26/94 

11/2/93 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

53.50 

50.625 

45.25 

American  Publishing 

12.375 

11.875 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

82.00 

79.00 

61.9125 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.125 

28.00 

24.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.375 

29.25 

35.625 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

16.625 

16.875 

18.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.75 

48.00 

52.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

19.125 

18.75 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.00 

50.375 

55.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

33.25 

33.25 

31.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.00 

23.375 

22.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.00 

28.25 

29.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

29.00 

29.25 

38.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.875 

22.125 

23.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NIX^) 

28.00 

27.625 

22.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

35.75 

34.50 

33.875 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

29.375 

30.25 

29.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.125 

32.00 

33.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

51.625 

51.00 

56.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

244.50 

240.875 

248.25 

**  10  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/3/94 

1  #  Initial  public  offering  as  of  1 1  /3/93  at  $  1 6.50 

1  **  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/2/94 

10/26/94 

11/2/93 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.00 

12.875 

12.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

16.50 

16.50 

19.875 

Reuters  (c)  (d) 

47.375 

44.50 

37.0625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.00 

16.00 

17.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.125 

16.25 

16.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

14.00 

12.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.25 

23.50 

21.875 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.405 

5.92 

5.66 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

48.125 

48.625 

60.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  April  8, 1994 

1  Prepared  for  E^P  by  Werthcim  Schroder  &.  Co.  Inc. 

The  move  is  likely  to  take  place  in  December,  when  work 
on  the  space  is  completed. 

“This  was  a  way  to  provide  us  with  overhead  expenses 
without  giving  us  money  outright,”  Kirtley  said,  adding,  “It’s 
hardest  to  raise  overhead  expenses.  By  providing  this  kind  of 
in-kind  donation,  we  could  go  to  [other]  funders  and  tell 
them  that  most  of  their  money  is  going  into  projects,  not  op¬ 
erating.” 

Kirtley  also  pointed  out  that  “this  is  not  a  move  where  we 
will  be  assumed  into  or  become  an  operating  arm  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum.  That’s  not  our  intention,  that’s  not  their  inten¬ 
tion.  It’s  a  donation  like  any  other.” 

The  RCFP  will  keep  its  800-number  for  reporters’  inquiries 
and  calls  to  its  D.C.  number  will  be  relayed  to  its  new  Virginia 
offices  for  about  a  year.  BE^P 
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Campus  Journalism 

Off-campus  paper 
took  heat  for 
expose  on  athletes 

Story  raised  questions  about  Brigham  Young 
University  football  players  and  their  alleged 
ability  to  escape  penalties  unless  their 
transgressions  became  public  knowledge 


by  Allan  Wblf>er 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 
has  an  honor  code  that  follows  strict 
Mormon  principles  —  no  drinking, 
smoking,  premarital  sex,  suggestive 
clothes,  or  other  behavior  forbidden  by 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  (LDS). 

Students  caught  violating  the  code 
any  time  during  the  year  are  placed  on 
probation,  suspended  or  expelled  — 
and  many  have  been. 

The  Provo,  Utah,  campus  has  long 
debated  whether  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  players  —  major  revenue  produc¬ 
ers  —  have  to  worry  about  the  code  as 
much  as  other  athletes  and  students. 

Matthew  MacLean,  a  26-year-old 
BYU  senior,  investigated  that  issue  af¬ 
ter  several  minor-sports  athletes  said 
they  were  disciplined  for  honor  code 
infractions  that  higher  profile  players 
had  gotten  away  with. 

MacLean’s  investigation,  published 
March  16  in  the  Student  Review,  an  in¬ 
dependent,  nonprofit,  near  bankrupt 
weekly  student  newspaper,  was  titled 
“Athletes  and  Alcohol:  A  Coverup 
Conspiracy?” 

MacLean,  writing  in  an  advocacy 
style,  said: 

“Why  don’t  we  hear  of  football  or 
basketball  players  being  suspended  for 
honor  code  violations?  Are  these  ath- 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  Newark  campus  of 
Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P 


“Why  don’t  we  hear  of  football  or  basket- 
ball  players  being  suspended  for  honor 
code  violations!  Are  these  athletes  more 
clean  than  the  rest?  Are  the  athletes,  in 
effect,  above  the  law  at  BYU?” 

—  Matthew  MacLean,  26-year-oI<l 
BYU  student  who  wrote  the  controversial 
article 


letes  more  clean  than  the  rest?”  And 
more  pointedly:  “Are  the  athletes,  in 
effect,  above  the  law  at  BYU?” 

But  the  main  thrust  of  MacLean’s 
story  focused  on  the  BYU  football 
players  and  their  alleged  ability  to  es¬ 
cape  honor  code  penalties  unless  their 
transgressions  became  public  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“If  what  they  do  is  leaked  to  the 


press  or  somehow  gets  out,  then  some¬ 
thing  is  done,”  MacLean  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview. 

Shortage  of  cash 

The  editorial  staffers  had  to  dip  into 
their  own  pockets  for  the  $800  they 
needed  to  pay  the  printing  costs. 

“They  still  owe  me  $300,”  said 
MacLean. 

And  the  reaction  the  young  journal¬ 
ists  received  before  the  issue  even  came 
out  convinced  them  they  couldn’t  wait 
for  their  accounts  receivable  to  provide 
them  with  printing  capital. 

“Three  or  four  sources  called  me  up 
and  asked  to  have  their  names  taken  off 
the  story  because  they  were  afraid  of 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  them,” 
MacLean  said.  “1  had  to  refer  to  them  as 
sources.  If  I  had  finished  the  story  a 
couple  of  weeks  earlier,  I  probably 
would  have  been  able  to  use  their 
names.” 

The  Student  Review  story  got 
statewide  media  attention  after  half  of 
the  1,500-press  run  disappeared  from 
the  free-distribution  racks. 

“It  had  never  happened  to  us  before,” 
said  Russell  Fox,  who  was  the  student 
publisher  of  the  eight-year-old  publica¬ 
tion  when  the  story  appeared. 

Nick  Zukin,  the  current  publisher, 
said  the  newspaper  office’s  answering 
machine  also  filled  up  with  menacing 
telephone  calls. 

“We  got  one  death  threat,”  he  said. 
“And  people  kept  calling  us  afterwards. 
But  no  one  ever  accused  us  of  being 
wrong.” 

The  Student  Review  investigation  al¬ 
leged,  among  other  things,  that  a  group 
of  BYU  players  were  involved  in  a  brawl 
after  a  drinking  bout  at  the  Port  of  Call, 
a  Salt  Lake  City  bar  and  restaurant. 

MacLean,  citing  anonymous  sources, 
said  John  Walsh,  the  team’s  star,  non- 
Mormon  quarterback,  had  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  skirmish. 

“I  was  told  by  athletes  who  were  at 
the  bar  with  him  that  Walsh  was  intoxi¬ 
cated  and  had  to  be  protected  from  the 
University  of  Utah  players,”  MacLean 
said. 

An  E&P  investigation  has  confirmed 
that  there  was  an  angry  face-off  be¬ 
tween  a  small  group  of  BYU  players  and 
a  much  larger  contingent  of  University 
of  Utah  players. 

But  none  of  the  Port  of  Call  employ- 
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ees  who  were  at  the  early  evening  con¬ 
frontation  last  November  would  con¬ 
firm  or  deny  wether  Walsh  was  in¬ 
volved  or  at  the  bar  that  night. 

Vale  Hale,  assistant  to  the  athletic  di¬ 
rector  for  public  and  media  relations, 
said  Walsh  denied  vehemently  that  he 
has  ever  been  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  es¬ 
tablishment. 

“I  don’t  know  what  those  guys  are 
talking  about,”  Hale  quoted  Walsh  as 
saying. 

Hale  also  said  that  BYU  football 
coach  LaVell  Edwards  was  unaware  of 
any  drinking  or  brawling  by  his  players, 
conduct  that  would  normally  provoke 
an  honor  code  inquiry. 

“Coach  Edwards  told  me  that  he 
doesn’t  know  anything  except  what  was 

“Three  or  four  sources  called  me  up  and  asked  to 
have  their  names  taken  off  the  story  because  they 
were  afraid  of  what  was  going  to  happen  to  them,” 
MacLean  said. 

“1  probably  shouldn’t  say  this,  but  the 
BYU  kids  came  here  looking  for  trou¬ 
ble,”  said  one  of  the  bouncers. 

The  Port  of  Call  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  Utah  campus  and  a  45-minute 
drive  from  BYU. 

The  dispute  began  at  about  eight  in 
the  evening  in  the  basement  of  the  bar 
when  some  BYU  players  began  taunting 
a  larger  group  of  Utah  players,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bouncers. 

But  the  bouncers  said  they  could  not 
identify  the  players  involved  in  the  fra¬ 
cas. 

“1  have  to  tell  you,  1  couldn’t  confirm 
or  deny  who  was  here,”  said  Kenny,  a 
bouncer  who  helped  keep  the  two 
groups  apart. 

Kenny,  who  spoke  on  the  condition 
that  his  last  name  not  be  used,  said  the 
bar’s  security  detail  saved  the  BYU  play¬ 
ers  from  a  had  beating. 

“There  were  just  four  or  five  BYU 
guys,”  Kenny  recalled.  “And  about  20 
Utah  guys.  The  BYU  players  were  razz¬ 
ing  the  Utah  group  pretty  good.  BYU 
had  a  good  team  last  year  and  Utah  was 
going  nowhere.” 

Kenny  said  the  BYU  players  were 
quickly  ushered  up  the  stairs  and  out  of 
the  bar  when  the  Utah  squad  started  to 
close  in  on  them. 

“The  Utah  players  would  have  gone 
after  the  BYU  kids  if  we  hadn’t  stopped 
it,”  Kenny  said. 

Kevin  Monte,  the  manager  of  the 


reported  in  the  Student  Review,  and  he 
discounted  that,”  Hale  reported.  “He 
doesn’t  have  any  other  comment.” 

Had  the  university  called  the  Port  of 
Call  or  sent  anyone  there  to  check  on 
the  story? 

“No  one  has  been  here,”  Hale  replied. 
“But  I’m  sure  that  someone  will  check 
it  out  when  your  story  appears.” 

Vale  also  rejected  any  suggestion  that 
BYU  football  players  received  special 
honor  code  treatment. 

“That  is  a  myth,”  he  said.  “There  is 
no  double  standard  here.  Athletes  are 
disciplined  all  the  time,  although  some 
things  are  not  made  public  because  of 
the  federal  privacy  laws.  So  sometimes 
people  believe  that  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened  when  it  does. 

“If  a  student  is  caught  drinking, 
whether  he  is  an  athlete  or  not,  he  can 
be  expelled.” 

Media  follow-up 

But  Shauna  Parsons,  a  reporter  for 
KSTU-TV,  the  Fox  outlet  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  reported  April  15  that  the  football 
team  often  dodged  honor  code  prosecu¬ 
tions. 

“It’s  not  uncommon  for  coaches, 
among  other  things,  to  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  blatant  violations  of  the  honor  code,” 
Parsons  reported  after  interviewing  sev¬ 
eral  players. 

Parsons  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
players  asked  not  to  be  identified. 


“They  said  they  couldn’t  talk  to  the 
press  without  permission,”  she  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  KSTU  report  was  broadcast 
shortly  after  a  front-page  article  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  by  Joan  O’Brien  was 
published,  detailing  the  tale  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  Student  Review  newspapers. 

O’Brien’s  story  also  related  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Review's  contention  that  BYU 
coaches  were  protecting  “hard  drinking 
athletes”  from  Honor  Code  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Port  of  Call  confrontation 

The  bouncers  at  the  Port  of  Call  say 
the  BYU  football  players  started  the 
skirmish  with  the  University  of  Utah 
players. 


TUDENTI 


EVIEW 


The  Student  Review's  March  16  article, 
titled,  “Athletes  and  Alcohol;  A  Cover-up 
Conspiracy,  ”  created  waves  on  the 
Brigham  Young  University  campus. 

More  than  half  of  the  newspaper  copies 
relwrtedly  disappeared  from  campus 
distribution  sites. 

Port  of  Call,  said  his  bouncers  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  incident  merited  any  special 
written  report  or  a  call  to  the  police. 

“We  handled  whatever  happened 
that  night  without  any  problem,”  Monte 
said. 

He  noted  that  the  Port  of  Call  is  a 
hangout  of  the  University  of  Utah  play¬ 
ers,  but  disclosed  that  BYU  players  also 
drop  in  at  the  bar  on  occasion. 


An  lndep«ndenf  Forum  for  9fudarrf  Thoi^rt 
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How  does  he  know  that  his  cus¬ 
tomers  were  BYU  football  players? 

“I  recognize  them  because  they’re  on 
TV  all  the  time,”  he  replied. 

Monte  said,  however,  that  he  could 
not  recall  which  players  were  in  his  es¬ 
tablishment  during  the  BYU-Utah  face- 
off. 

Mike  McCoy,  the  quarterback  for  the 
University  of  Utah,  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  that  he  was  in  the  bar  the 
night  of  the  confrontation. 

“1  came  in  early  that  night  and  heard 
that  something  happened,  but  1  can’t 
tell  you  much  more  than  that,”  he  said. 
“1  don’t  know  whether  John  or  anyone 
else  was  there.  1  really  can’t  give  you  any 
accurate  information.” 

Living  with  the  code 

Ty  Bronicel,  sports  editor  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Utah  Chronicle  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  said  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
BYU  players  to  function  in  their  restric¬ 
tive  environment. 

“They’re  mainly  teen-agers,”  Bronicel 
said. 

“It’s  hard.  They  are  under  a  micro¬ 
scope.  Our  guys  go  down  to  the  Port  of 
Call  all  the  time.  But  a  BYU  player 
might  be  suspended  if  he  is  seen  drink¬ 
ing  down  there. 

“It’s  especially  hard  on  non-Mormon 
players  like  John  Walsh,”  Bronicel  con¬ 
tinued.  “He  came  here  a  couple  of  sum¬ 
mers  ago  with  some  friends  of  mine 
from  BYU.  We  all  went  to  a  concert  at 
the  fairgrounds,  and  after  it  was  over,  we 
sat  around  drinking  beer.  We  were  all 
introduced  and  that’s  how  1  met  him. 

“Our  guys  do  that  all  the  time.  But 
Walsh  could  get  into  trouble  just  for 
having  a  couple  of  beers.” 

Hale,  the  BYU  spokesman,  said 
Walsh  denies  he  ever  went  to  the  fair¬ 
grounds  for  a  concert  and  had  any  beer 
afterwards. 

“He  told  me  he  wasn’t  there,”  Hale 
reported. 

Follow-up? 

The  Student  Review  article  was  origi¬ 
nally  rejected  by  the  Daily  Universe,  a 
university-funded  campus  newspaper 
that  is  attached  to  the  BYU  journalism 
division. 

“We  were  concerned  because  Matt 
MacLean  didn’t  have  any  on-the-record 
sources,”  said  Patrick  Poyfair,  the  cur¬ 
rent  news  editor,  who  was  in  charge  of 
sports  coverage  last  spring. 

But  the  Daily  Universe  ran  a  letter  to 
the  editor  from  a  part-time  history  pro¬ 
fessor,  complaining  about  the  disap¬ 


pearance  of  the  Student  Review  papers 
containing  the  sports  investigation. 

“They’re  under  a  lot  of  control,  but 
they’re  good  journalists,”  said  MacLean 
admiringly. 

The  Student  Review;  reprinted  its  en¬ 
tire  story  last  August,  without  much  re¬ 
action. 

“No  one  paid  any  attention  to  it  this 
time,”  said  student  publisher  Zukin.  “1 
guess  they  figured  that  if  the  school  did¬ 
n’t  say  anything,  no  one  would  notice.” 

Zukin  says  he  is  considering  a  follow¬ 
up  investigation. 

“One  of  our  writers  worked  part-time 
at  the  State  Liquor  Store  in  the  Provo 
area,”  he  said.  “He  said  he  sold  a  lot  of 
liquor  to  athletes.  He  used  to  ask  them 
for  proof  and  they  would  show  him 
temple  [Latter  Day  Saints  church]  iden¬ 
tification  cards.” 

Zukin  said,  however,  that  Utah  state 
law  made  it  illegal  to  identify  its  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Our  writer  didn’t  want  to  get  into 
trouble,”  he  said. 


Legacy  of  Jim  McMahon 

The  BYU  enforcement  of  its  code 
has  become  a  media  preoccupation 
since  Jim  McMahon,  its  former  star 
quarterback,  blew  the  whistle  on  his 
alma  mater  in  an  autobiography  called 
McMahon. 

“1  was  caught  drinking  beer  on  the 
golf  course  during  the  summer  and  put 
on  probation,”  McMahon  wrote  in  his 
book. 

“Caught  chewing  tobacco,  put  on 
probation;  caught  with  beer  in  my 
room,  put  on  probation.  You  get  the 
idea.  If  I  hadn’t  played  football,  1  would¬ 
n’t  have  lasted,  1  don’t  think.” 

McMahon,  who  starred  for  BYU  in 
1980  and  1981,  was  disciplined  for  hon¬ 
or  code  violations  after  he  used  up  his 
college  football  eligibility. 

“After  football  was  done,  they  just 
happened  to  discover  that  I’d  been  seen 
drinking  and  chewing  tobacco  on  cam¬ 
pus,”  he  said. 

And  McMahon  said  he  was  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  earn  his  degree. 


Mayor  alleged  to  have 
offered  help  in  covering 
up  a  police  matter 
involving  a  BYU  athlete 


by  Allan  Wolper 

THE  MAYOR  OF  Provo,  Utah,  once 
offered  to  help  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  keep  the  media  from  learning 
about  a  police  matter  involving  a  foot¬ 
ball  player,  according  to  Paul  Richards, 
editor  of  the  Provo  Herald. 

“The  mayor  called  the  university  to 
say  that  he  had  arrested  one  of  our 
football  players,”  said  Richards,  who 
was  then  the  administrative  assistant 
at  BYU. 

“He  said  he  would  try  to  keep  it  un¬ 
der  cover  and  that  he  would  work  with 
us  to  keep  it  quiet.” 

Richards  said  BYU  asked  him  and  a 
colleague  he  would  not  identify  to  go 
to  then-Mayor  Joseph  Jenkins’  office 
in  City  Hall  for  a  briefing  on  the  play¬ 
er’s  legal  problems. 

“1  was  not  pleased  that  1  had  to  go 
down  there,”  Richards  recalled  in  a 
telephone  interview.  “But  the  adminis¬ 


tration  wanted  me  there  in  case  the 
media  found  out  about  it. 

“1  don’t  recall  the  name  of  the  play¬ 
er  and  1  don’t  remember  whether  he 
was  actually  charged.  Had  it  been  an¬ 
other  student,  a  nonathlete,  we  would¬ 
n’t  have  been  notified.  There  is  an  at¬ 
titude  around  here  that  athletes 
should  get  special  treatment.” 

Richards  said  he  decided  to  talk 
about  the  fall  1990  incident  for  the 
first  time  to  show  that  athletes  at  BYU 
are  treated  differently  than  ordinary 
students. 

“1  don’t  think  the  mayor  was  cover¬ 
ing  anything  up,”  Richards  continued. 
“It’s  just  the  way  it  is  here  around 
here. 

“BYU  is  an  important  member  of 
the  community.  It  employs  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  area.” 
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Legal _ 

Federal  judge  denies 
action  to  expedite 
an  Fol A  request 

Free-lance  journalist  wanted  to  get  Marine 
Corps  personnel  files  ofU.S.  senatorial 
candidate  Oliver  North  before  the  Nov.  8 
election;  request  was  filed  last  March 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  has  denied  a  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  expe¬ 
dite  action  on  a  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  request  seeking  the  personnel 
files  of  U.S.  senatorial  candidate  Oliv¬ 
er  North  of  Virginia. 

Freelance  journalist  and  author  Lin¬ 
da  Hunt,  formerly  of  CNN,  asked  the 
court  to  compel  the  Corps  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy  to  expedite  her 
request  so  that  information  could  be 
available  before  the  Nov.  8  election. 

Hunt  filed  her  FoIA  request  last 
March,  seeking  the  former  Marine’s 
personnel  service  records.  In  August, 
she  received  some  information  — 
mostly  press  clippings  and  information 
already  in  the  public  record  —  and  was 
told  the  personnel  records  were  being 
withheld  because  of  privacy  exemp¬ 
tions. 

In  September,  Hunt  appealed  and 
asked  for  a  Vaughn  index,  an  itemized 
list  of  documents  not  released  and  the 
reason  for  their  being  withheld. 

The  action  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
an  attempt  by  Hunt  to  expedite  release 
of  material,  or  the  index,  before  the 
election. 

In  her  declaration  to  the  court. 
Hunt  noted  that  “some  of  the  medical 
information  is  already  in  the  public 
record,”  including  the  fact  that  North 
was  hospitalized  and  placed  under  psy¬ 
chiatric  care  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  December  1974  and  January  1975. 

“Medical  information  such  as  this, 
which  is  normally  held  private,  takes 
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on  great  public  significance  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  political  election  like  the  on¬ 
going  Senate  race  in  Virginia,”  Hunt 
declared  in  her  court  papers,  pointing 
to  the  case  of  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton, 
who  was  dropped  from  George  Mc¬ 
Govern’s  1972  presidential  ticket  “after 
questions  were  raised  about  his  mental 
health.” 

In  addition  to  believing  that  the 
public’s  right  to  know  this  information 
“far  outweighs”  North’s  privacy  rights. 
Hunt  stated  that  an  another  issue  re¬ 
gards  questions  about  North’s  charac¬ 
ter. 

Among  Hunt’s  queries  are  whether 
North  lied  about  his  medical  history  in 
his  service  records;  whether  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  has  already  released  to  the 
press  North’s  statement  of  personal 
history,  DD  Form  298,  which  it  now 
claims  is  exempted  for  privacy  reasons; 
and  whether  North  altered  or  de¬ 
stroyed  any  of  his  medical  records, 
which  Hunt  points  out  has  been  al¬ 
leged  in  newspaper  articles. 

According  to  Hunt’s  court  filing, 
“Oliver  North  is  a  public  figure  who  is 
running  for  public  office  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Therefore,  the  public’s  right  to 
know  outweighs  his  privacy  concerns.” 

Arguing  before  Judge  Stanley  Har¬ 
ris,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Cynthia 
Schnedar  noted  that  before  the  court 
can  act,  there  must  be  a  showing  of  im¬ 
proper  withholding. 

Schnedar  pointed  out  that  Hunt’s 
initial  requests  were  for  personnel  files, 
not  medical  records,  so  court  action  on 
the  medical  files  would  be  premature, 
since  they  had  not  been  requested  ear¬ 


lier.  Also,  while  recognizing  Hunt’s 
right  to  appeal  her  request  in  court, 
Schnedar  said  the  government  did  not 
believe  Hunt  was  entitled  to  have  the 
action  expedited.  Preparing  a  Vaughn 
index  takes  time,  she  noted,  which 
FoIA  allows. 

Harris  apparently  agreed  that  the 
matter  need  not  be  hurried. 

“In  this  situation,”  Harris  wrote,  “al¬ 
though  plaintiff  may  ultimately  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  her  request  for  a  Vaughn  in¬ 
dex,  several  other  factors  mitigate 
against  issuing  an  order  compelling  ex¬ 
pedited  consideration  and  formulation 
of  that  Vaughn  index. 

“First,  courts  are  rarely  inclined  to 
order  expedited  action  under  the 
FoIA,”  he  wrote.  “Second,  plaintiff  will 
not  suffer  irreparable  harm  if  the  doc¬ 
uments  currently  withheld  are  not  re¬ 
leased  or  adequately  catalogued. 

“Third,  North’s  privacy  interests 
might  suffer  irreparable  injury  if  those 
documents  were  to  be  ordered  released 
prematurely  ....  “And  fourth,  the  onus 
placed  on  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Navy  to  promptly  reconsider  the  with¬ 
held  documents  and  assemble  a 
Vaughn  index  adequately  addressing 
the  withheld  information  outweighs 
any  marginal  public  interest  in  the 
withheld  personnel  and  medical 
records  of  North,”  Harris  wrote. 

Harris  also  found  there  was  no  “ex¬ 
ceptional  need”  that  would  have  ne¬ 
cessitated  expedited  consideration  by 
the  Marine  Corps  and  Navy. 

Harris  took  note  of  Hunt’s  assertion 
that  receiving  the  documents  after 
Nov.  8  would  kill  the  opportunity  to 
influence  the  election,  but,  he  said, 
that  is  not  enough  to  prove  “irrepara¬ 
ble  harm.” 

“It  may  well  be  true  that  not  provid¬ 
ing  certain  documents  pertaining  to 
North  would  deprive  plaintiff  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  she  would  like  to  use,  for 
the  most  part,  only  prior  to  Nov.  8,” 
Harris  wrote. 

“It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  re¬ 
leasing  those  documents  might  in¬ 
fringe  on  North’s  privacy  interests  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  could  be  ir¬ 
reparably  harmed,”  the  judge  added. 

“In  addition,  compelling  the  Marine 
Corps  to  expedite  additional  release 
and  itemization  of  documents  withheld 
would  create  an  undue  burden  on  the 
Marine  Corps  .  .  .  .  ” 
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Legal  Briefs 


Three  papers 
win  legal  fight 

THREE  STATE  NEWSPAPERS  have 
won  a  legal  fight  to  obtain  names  of 
and  information  about  doctors  from  the 
Medical  Board  of  California. 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  reported  that  a  Sacramen¬ 
to  Superior  Court  judge  has  ruled  that 
the  board  must  provide  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Sacramento  Bee  and  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury  News  with  requested  lists  of  li¬ 
censed  doctors  stored  in  government 
computers.  The  information  would  in¬ 
clude  such  facts  as  whether  the  physi¬ 
cians  have  lost  malpractice  suits  or  have 
been  convicted  of  felonies. 

The  Medical  Board  had  already  set 
up  a  hotline  for  this  information  but 
callers  can  specify  the  names  of  only 
three  doctors.  The  board  has  argued 
that  providing  a  newspaper  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  list  would  be  too  much  of  a 
burden. 

Photographer  crosses 
police  barrier; 
faces  year  in  jail 

A  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
photographer  is  facing  a  criminal  trial 
for  disobeying  police  orders  to  remain 
behind  a  barrier  while  rescue  workers 
retrieved  the  body  of  a  drowned  eight- 
year-old  boy. 

John  Harte,  a  H-year  veteran  of  the 
newspaper,  was  charged  with  interfering 
with  police  on  duty,  a  misdemeanor 
that  carries  a  maximum  sentence  of  a 
year  in  jail. 

According  to  a  police  report,  Harte, 
36,  allegedly  refused  to  leave  a  canal 
bank  where  a  rescue  crew  was  bringing 
in  boats  and  equipment  to  reach  the 
body  of  the  victim.  Officers  said  Harte 
balked  at  remaining  behind  a  chain- 
link  fence  with  other  reporters  and 
photographers. 

The  report  added  that  he  became 
“loud  and  agitated”  when  blocked  from 
going  to  the  the  bank,  telling  officers  he 
had  a  right  to  be  there. 

“I’m  going  in  there.  You’re  just  going 
to  have  to  arrest  me,”  Harte  was  quoted 
as  saying.  A  sheriff’s  deputy  took  him 
into  custody. 


Harte’s  attorney  would  not  let  him  be 
interviewed,  but  Californian  metro  edi¬ 
tor  Michael  Trihey  told  E&P  that  the 
paper  is  standing  solidly  behind  the 
cameraman. 

“There  is  a  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  sheriff’s  office  on  the 
law  of  access,”  Trihey  said.  “It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  remind  them  that  we  do 


have  access  to  that  kind  of  scene  so  we 
can  show  how  dangerous  the  waterways 
are  in  Kern  County.  As  far  as  we’re  con¬ 
cerned,  John  was  at  the  right  place.  He 
did  not  do  anything  criminal.” 

Trihey  said  Harte’s  pictures  of  the 
rescue  team’s  efforts  were  published. 

Harte’s  trial  is  scheduled  for  Nov.  14. 
He  was  released  after  being  booked. 
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Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


John  Leach 


Marian  Frank 


Paul  Janensch 


Alison  Askew-Hahn 


eral  manager  at  the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Caihryn  Donohoe,  Metropolitan 
Daily  TimeS'Call.  Times  feature  writer,  was  appointed 

Linda  Szalocsi,  display  advertising  deputy  features  editor, 
manager,  was  promoted  to  advertising 

director.  Joy  Furst,  managing  editor  at  the  Ab¬ 

erdeen,  S.D.,  American  News,  has  been 
Paul  Janensch,  former  editor  at  the  named  city  editor  at  the  Rochester, 
vice  president  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram  &  Gazette,  Minn.,  Post-Bulletin. 
for  Lehman  Com-  is  moving  to  Moscow  to  be  associate 
:n  appointed  gen-  director  and  print  coordinator  of  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  help  the  Russian  news  media 
become  financially  self-sufficient. 

Funded  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development,  the  project 
will  sponsor  partnerships  to  help  Rus¬ 
sian  newspapers,  television  stations 
and  radio  outlets  receive  management 
support,  training  and  equipment  from 
American  media  companies  and  orga¬ 
nizations. 

Janensch  was  named  to  the  position 
by  the  Center  for  War,  Peace  and  the 
News  Media  at  New  York  University. 

The  center  is  managing  the  print  as¬ 
pect  of  the  project. 


John  Loach,  news  editor  at  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor. 

Marian  Frank,  metro  editor  at  the 
Gazette,  was  appointed  business  editor 
at  the  Arizona  Republic. 


Janet  Humphreys,  a  partner  in  the 
Miami  law  firm  of  Kozyak,  Tropin, 
Throckmorton  and  Humphreys,  has 
been  appointed  associate  general 
counsel  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Miami. 


Setting  the  Standard 
for  Publishing 
Executive  Placement 

GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 


Allison  Askew'Hahn,  on  line  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Landmark  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  manager  at  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star  Electronic  Information 
Services  in  Norfolk. 


Now  in  our  fourth  successful 
decode,  we've  become  the  pre¬ 
mier  name  in  the  newspaper 
executive  placement  industry. 
Our  dedication  and  persistence  is 
shown  by  successfully  completing 
over  400  searches  annually 
for  people  and  companies 
nationwide. 

Our  fully  qualified  recruiters  are 
ready  to  complete  YOUR  search, 
efficiently  and  confidentially.  Call 
us  today. 

Walter  Lynn 
Search  Consultant 


Philip  Gefter  has  been  elected  presi-  Other  officers  elected  were  Richard 
dent  of  the  National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Blloff I,  Trenton  Times  —  chairman; 
journalists  Association’s  New  York  Robert  Mawhinney,  Press  of  At- 
Chapter.  lantic  City  —  executive  vice  president; 

Other  officers  elected  include  Dun-  E.  Christopher  Cone,  West  Essex 
can  Osborne  —  vice  president;  An-  Tribune,  Livingston  —  vice  president/ 
drew  Jacobs  —  secretary;  and  weeklies;  John  Bull,  Philadelphia  In- 
Mlchaol  Wilke  —  treasurer.  quirer  —  vice  president/dailies;  and 

Charles  Bryant  Jr.,  Press  of  Atlantic 
Bryan  Sturgeon,  Indianapolis  circu-  City  —  treasurer, 
lation  manager  at  USA  Today,  has 

been  appointed  single  copy  circulation  Paul  Eedle,  editor  of  media  news  and 
manager  at  Indianapolis  Newspapers  television,  America,  for  Reuters  Ameri- 
Inc.  ca,  has  been  named  senior  vice  presi¬ 

dent  and  editor,  America. 

Deborah  Simmons,  deputy  features  He  succeeds  Andrew  HIbley,  who 
editor  at  the  Washington  Times,  has  was  appointed  executive  vice  president 
been  named  features  editor.  and  editor  Reuters  NewsMedia. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Speaking  of  Journalism:  1  2 
Writers  and  Editors  Talk  About 
Their  Work.  William  Zinsser. 
(HarperCollins,  10  E.  53rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022),  182  pages,  $20. 

A  chorus  of  voices  tells  the  stories  of 
how  young  writers  became  successful 
journalists  in  a  variety  of  genres.  The 
book  is  different  from  an  ordinary 
hodgepodge  symposium  of  contributed 
articles. 

The  performers  here  are  related  by  a 
common  thread,  or  rather,  a  conductor 
or  choirmaster.  They  were  students  of 
William  Zinsser  in  writing  classes  at 
Yale. 

“Continuity  and  mentorship  have 
always  been  an  appealing  aspect  of 
journalism  to  me,”  says  Zinsser,  and  so 
he  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  students. 

After  each  chapter  by  one  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  Zinsser  offers  comment,  often 
support,  and  frequently  adds  onto  the 
former  student’s  advice,  taking  the 
reader  a  step  further. 

For  example,  when  several  of  his 
proteges  underscore  the  importance  of 
setting  the  scene  in  interviewing, 
Zinsser,  who  was  a  columnist  for  Life 
and  general  editor  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club,  picks  up  the  chord  and 
broadcasts  the  idea  himself. 

Citing  the  techniques  of  former  stu¬ 
dent  Mark  Singer,  a  New  Yorker  staff 
writer  who  discusses  “Writing  About 
People”  in  the  book,  Zinsser  says  that 
“the  lively  mixture  of  human  local  de¬ 
tail  in  Mark  Singer’s  work  is  a  useful 
reminder  that  people  and  places  are 
intertwined  in  good  nonfiction  writ¬ 
ing.” 

A  writer  conscious  of  people  in  a 
scene  will  not  simply  describe  a  village 
as  “nestled”  or  “bustling”  or  “enchant¬ 
ed”  or  a  natural  wonder,  Zinsser  says. 
“One  way  to  keep  from  sliding  into 
that  bog  of  platitudes  is  to  seek  out  the 
men  and  women  who  live  in  those  nes¬ 
tled  towns,  or  who  work  on  bustling 
Main  street,”  and  report  the  scene 
through  their  eyes  and  voices. 

In  his  discussion  of  place,  Audubon 
senior  editor  Roger  Cohn  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  significant  detail 
and  the  passion  of  the  writer  for  the 
place. 

Among  other  participants  in  the 
book,  John  Tierney  of  the  New  York 
Times  talks  about  feature  writing;  Jen¬ 


nifer  Allen,  a  former  reporter  for  Life 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News,  dispens¬ 
es  advice  on  the  personal  column; 
Lawrie  Mifflin,  of  the  Times,  reviews 
the  sports  beat,  and  Kevin  McKean,  se¬ 
nior  editor  of  Money  magazine,  brings 
his  insights  to  “science,  technology  and 
medicine”  writing. 

Meru  Than  a  Muckrakur:  Ida 
Tarbull's  Lifetimu  in  Journalism. 

Robert  C.  Kochersberger,  Jr.  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  Press,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  37996-0325),  242  pages,  $36.95. 

Ida  Tarbell,  of  muckraker,  investiga¬ 
tive  writing  fame,  continued  to  be  an 
active  writer,  from  books  to  columns, 
well  into  her  eighties.  (She  died  at  86 
in  1944.) 

Remembered  for  her  19-part  series  of 
articles  in  McClure’s,  1902  to  1904,  on 
Standard  Oil,  Tarbell  throughout  her 
life  turned  to  various  forms  of  writing. 

This  book  purports  to  show  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  the  lifelong  spinster  who  ded¬ 
icated  herself  to  her  work.  In  fact,  Tar¬ 
bell  pens  a  tribute  to  work  at  age  79  for 
a  panel  of  articles  in  Hearst’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Cosmol^olitan. 

“The  most  satisfying  interest  in  my 
life,  books  and  friends  and  beauty 
aside,”  she  says,  “is  work — plain  hard 
steady  work.” 

She  explains:  “Here  on  earth  every¬ 
thing  works — the  grain  of  sand,  the 
oaks,  the  clouds — works  and  incessant¬ 
ly  changes,  passing  from  one  form  to 
another,  for  nothing  dies  as  a  fact.  The 
earth  tolerates  no  deadbeats.” 

Tarbell  began  her  career  on  the 
Chautauquan  magazine,  then  studied  in 


France.  She  joined  McClure’s  magazine 
in  1895  and  produced  lengthy  biogra¬ 
phies  on  Napoleon  and  Lincoln. 

Perhaps  remembering  how  John  D. 
Rockefeller’s  oil  monopoly  stifled  her 
father’s  oil  business,  she  turned  to  an 
expose  of  Rockefeller  and  Standard 
Oil.  Her  reports,  later  made  into  a 
book,  remain  today  as  a  model  of  hard- 
nosed,  plodding  factual  reporting  that 
was  more  interested  in  documentation 
than  diatribe. 

In  1906,  she  joined  other  in-depth 
reporters  —  dubbed  “muckrakers”  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  —  to 
buy  American  Magazine. 

The  book,  seeking  to  demonstrate 
the  literary  side  of  Tarbell,  begins  with 
her  biographical  articles  on  several 
women  in  the  French  revolution.  Also 
there  are  excerpted  chapters  on  Lin¬ 
coln’s  funeral  and  a  sketch  on 
Josephine,  from  Tarbell’s  books  on  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Napoleon,  respectively. 

The  last  section  includes  a  medita¬ 
tion  on  old  age  from  a  radio  address 
and  a  touching  New  Yorker  column  on 
people  who  do  not  venture  into  new 
things.  In  the  “Man-Afraid-of-the- 
Cars,”  she  remembered  a  farmer  from 
her  youth  who  had  never  seen  a  train 
or  train  tracks  although  they  passed 
only  25  miles  away. 

She  concludes:  “Certain  it  is  that 
our  strange  new  ways  of  conquering 
space  have  not  taken  from  human  be¬ 
ings  the  fear  that  earlier  men  had  of 
things  they  did  not  know.  Men  are  still 
afraid  of  cars.” 

Kochersberger  teaches  journalism  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  in 
Raleigh.  BEfi?? 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Lee  Dirks 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


Owen  Van  Essen 


185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
810-646-4230 
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In  Brief 


New  York  Times 
buys  back  stock 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  has  au¬ 
thorized  spending  up  to  $100  million  to 
buy  back  its  own  stock. 

Following  completion  of  a  $150  mil¬ 
lion  stock  repurchase  authorized  last 
fall,  the  latest  repurchase  represents  “an 
attractive  investment  opportunity”  that 
will  benefit  the  company  and  share¬ 
holders,  said  chairman  and  CEO  Arthur 
O.  Sulzberger. 

The  class  A  shares  will  be  used  for 
employee  benefit  plans  and  other  cor¬ 
porate  purposes. 

The  plan  calls  for  purchases  to  be 
made  occasionally  on  the  open  market 
or  through  private  transactions. 

UPI  pension  plan 
seized  by  agency 

THE  UNITED  PRESS  International 
Pension  Plan,  which  covers  employees 
other  than  reporters,  is  only  about  50% 
funded  and  as  a  result  has  been  seized 
by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp., 
a  federal  corporation  that  guarantees 
payment  of  basic  benefits  to  private-sec- 
tor  retirees. 

The  PBGC  also  is  closely  monitoring 


the  UPI  Guild  Employees’  Retirement 
Income  Plan,  which  covers  reporters, 
and  which  has  assets  of  about  $17  mil¬ 
lion  with  liabilities  of  about  $19.7  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  seized  Pension  Plan  has  some 
$8.8  million  in  assets  but  about  $17.8 
million  in  liabilities,  leaving  it  under¬ 
funded  by  about  $9  million. 

According  to  the  PBGC,  the  trustee 
of  UPl’s  1991  bankruptcy  has  agreed  to 
the  agency’s  becoming  trustee  of  the 
pension  fund,  because  the  plan  failed  to 
meet  its  minimum  funding  require¬ 
ments  and  will  be  unable  to  pay  bene¬ 
fits  when  they  are  due. 

According  to  PBGC,  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  to  retirees  will  continue  without 
interruption,  and  retirees  and  those 
with  a  vested  interest  need  take  no  fur¬ 
ther  action.  They  will  be  contacted  by 
PBGC  at  a  later  date. 

“Those  already  retired  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  as  trustee,  PBGC  will  contin¬ 
ue  paying  their  monthly  benefits  up  to 
the  guaranteed  limit,”  PBGC  executive 
director  Martin  Slate  said  in  a  release. 
“We  will  pay  pension  benefits  to  the  re¬ 
maining  participants  when  they  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  retire.” 

The  maximum  guarantee  limit  for 
plans  with  1992  termination  dates  is 
$2,352.27  a  month  for  a  person  who  re¬ 
tires  at  age  65. 


Unity  Awards  in  Media 


Lincoln  University  of  Missouri 

The  42nd  annual  Unity  Awards  in  Media  will  recognize 
reporting  and  writing  that  reflect  accurate  exposure  of  issues  affecting 
minorities  and  disadvantaged  people.  Deadline  is  Jan.  6, 1995. 

Divisions  include:  Print  General  Audience,  Print  Minority  Audience, 
Broadcast  Radio,  and  Broadcast  Television 

Categories  are: 

Economics,  education,  politics, 
public  affairs/ sodal  issues, 
editorials,  and  investigative  reporting. 

Details  from  Eddie  Madison,  Jr.  or  Goldie  Holzer, 

201  Flliff  Hall,  Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
(314)681-5437 

Eddie  Madison,  Jr.,  Acting  Chair 
Department  of  Communications 


The  guarantee  limit  is  reduced  us 
benefits  start  before  age  65  or  if  the 
benefit  is  paid  in  a  form  that  provides 
survivor  benefits. 

The  UPI  Pension  Plan  was  frozen  in 
1989  and  no  further  benefits  were  ac¬ 
crued  and  no  new  members  added.  The 
wire  service  was  sold  to  Middle  East 
Broadcasting  Corp.  in  June  1992,  at 
which  time  the  plan  was  terminated. 

Retirees  and  people  seeking  retiree 
status  can  contact  PBGC’s  field  admin¬ 
istrator  for  the  UPI  Pension  Plan:  Ron 
D’Agostino,  Office  Specialists,  One 
Cross  Island  Plaza,  Rosedale,  N.Y.  11422; 
telephone  (718)  949-4126,  or  (800)  934- 
5457. 

Sportswriter 
leaves  beat  to 
write  about  N.Y. 

BARBARA  BARKER,  a  sports  reporter 
for  the  Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  will 
write  a  new  column  for  the  paper  enti¬ 
tled  “New  York  Stories.” 

Barker  has  been  on  the  sports  beat 
since  joining  the  Record  in  1990.  The 
new  column  represents  “a  new  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  Record  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
extricable  ties  that  bind  New  Jerseyans 
to  that  city  across  the  river,”  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Barker  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Diversity  school  plus 
at  Journal/Sentinel 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  has 
expanded  diversity  training  beyond  the 
newsroom  into  the  marketing  offices. 

The  paper  says  its  Total  Community 
Coverage  training  studies  new  ways  of 
reporting  the  news  and  marketing  it. 

The  project,  which  was  conducted 
Oct  19-24,  is  designed  to  enhance  news 
coverage  of  racially  and  ethnically  di¬ 
verse  communities. 

The  training  was  conducted  by  the 
Maynard  Institute  for  Journalism  Edu¬ 
cation,  based  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  in¬ 
cluded  35  journalists  and  15  staffers 
from  other  departments. 

It  included  production  of  a  special 
news  section  on  diversity  and  of  a  mar¬ 
keting  plan  to  reach  minority  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 
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KBA  Anilox  Offset 


Proven  keyless  inking 
for  multicolor 


nev/spaper  printing 


KBA  Anilox  Offset  combines 
high-quality  offset  printing 
with  all  the  economic  and 
ergonomic  advantages  of  ^ 
keyless  inking.  KBA  is  the 
worldwide  leader  in  this  innova- 
tive  inking  technology  for  multicolor 
newspaper  printing. 


Tribune  Business  WfeeklV 


South  Bend 
now  being  installed 


•  Advanced  keyless  inking  technology  proven  with  more 
than  seven  years  experience  and  sales  of  some  300 
units 

•  User-friendly  operation,  with  no  ink  keys  or  complex 
presetting  electronics 

•  Minimal  start-up  waste  plus  favorable  production  costs 
through  reduced  consumption  of  ink  and  paper 

•  Faster  edition  changes  with  less  print  waste,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  when  printing  multiple  zones 

•  Shortest  proven  inking  train 

•  Uniform  printing  density 

•  Peak  production  perform- 
■'  ^  ance  -  can  be  used  on 

presses  with  speeds  as  high 
^  as  85,000  cph. 

Tower  configuration  for  straightforward 
web  leads  and  consistent  color  register. 


For  further  information  please 
contact  KBA  Web  Division; 
KBA  MOTTER  CORP. 
P.O.Box  1562,  York,  PA 
Tei.  (717)  755-1071 
Fax  (717)  755-2327 


Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert 
Group 

KBM 

A  spirit  of  innovation 


KBA  Anilox  Offset,  the  proven 
choice  for  North  America. 


I 


Printed  newspaper  sections  are  carried  individually  from  the  press  on  gripper  conveyors 
that  feed  them  into  winding  devices,  which  roll  the  product  onto  discs  in  the  mailroom. 
Later  they  are  unwound  for  insertion  into  the  main  news  jacket.  The  mailroom 
employs  automated  inserters  that  can  slip  up  to  15  preprinted  advertising  or  news  in¬ 
serts  into  each  copy  before  it  is  scooped  up  by  another  conveyor  and  carried  to  a 
bundler. 


in  the  business,  said  H.  William  Moore, 
project  manager  for  the  plant,  located 
eight  miles  south  of  Cleveland. 

It  has  robots  that  load  newsprint  and 
robots  that  carry  newspapers  into 
trucks. 

The  building  alone  cost  $76  million. 
Its  four  new  presses  cost  $66  million, 
and  $6  million  more  to  install.  The 
newspaper  also  paid  $44  million  more 
for  state-of-the-art,  packaging  equip¬ 
ment,  $8  million  to  acquire  and  hone 
the  land,  and  $3.5  million  for  new  cir¬ 
culation  trucks  that  can  accommodate 
the  larger  loads  hauled  to  19  regional 
depots. 

For  its  new  era,  the  newspaper  paid 
for  its  own  headline  typeface,  Palazzo, 
named  for  Peter  Palazzo,  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  design  consultant  who  was  hired  to 
create  it,  Machaskee  said. 

“We’re  simply  not  content  just  to 
have  the  most  advanced  newspaper 
plant  we  can  have,”  Machaskee  said. 
“That  just  encourages  us  to  have  the 
finest  product  we  can  possibly  attain. 
This  is  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
community  but  a  stronger  investment 
in  the  future  of  paper  and  ink.” 

The  offset  presses,  five-story-high, 
1,100-ton  Goss  Colorliners,  each  can 
print  75,000  papers  an  hour,  21  a  sec¬ 


ond,  with  full  color  on  every  page  of  a 
96-page  newspaper. 

Machaskee  said  the  new  presses, 
which  replaced  aging  Hoe  letterpress¬ 
es,  allow  the  paper  to  offer  advertisers 
not  only  eye-catching  color,  but  also  a 
level  of  reproduction  rivaling  maga¬ 
zines. 

“The  old  presses  were  like  old  Fords, 
durable  and  reliable.  Maintenance  kept 
them  running  for  15  years.  But  these,” 
marveled  pressroom  superintendent 
John  Sweeney,  “these  presses  are  like 
Cadillacs.” 

The  newspaper  had  a  need  for  a  new 
production  center  more  than  15  years 
ago,  but  it  had  to  wait  until  Nov.  1989, 
when  management  reached  new  ac¬ 
cords  with  unions  for  printers,  mailers, 
paper  handlers  and  drivers. 

“There  were  too  many  egregious 
work  practices  and  constraining  lan¬ 
guage  in  some  of  the  labor  contracts,” 
Machaskee  said.  “We  had  to  eliminate 
featherbedding  and  archaic  work  prac¬ 
tices  that  restricted  supervisors  from 
effectively  managing  the  workforce  and 
changing  our  technology.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  spent  or  will 
spend  an  average  of  $122,000  to  buy 
out  300  production  and  circulation 
employees  whose  jobs  were  eliminated 


through  negotiated  labor  contracts  in 
1987  and  1991,  Machaskee  said. 

When  the  buyout  is  finished  in  1998, 
75  press  operators,  80  drivers,  35  paper 
handlers,  12  photo  engravers  and  70 
compositors  will  have  left  the  newspa¬ 
per,  which  employs  about  1,600  people. 

Fearing  it  would  not  prevail  if  it 
struck  the  paper,  the  pressmen’s  union 
agreed  to  buyouts  of  about  half  of  its 
150  members,  said  Chuck  Latimer, 
president  of  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Web  Pressmen’s  Local  5. 

The  newspaper’s  first  choice  for  its 
new  production  center  was  to  expand 
its  plant  at  1801  Superior  Ave.  in  down¬ 
town  Cleveland,  where  its  advertising 
and  editorial  operations  remain. 

The  paper  wanted  at  least  35  acres. 
It  owned  only  eight. 

“There  simply  was  not  enough  room 
to  do  what  we  wanted  to  do,”  said  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  Robert  Long.  “We 
wanted  to  build  at  Superior  Ave.  but 
there  was  nowhere  near  what  we  need¬ 
ed.” 

Long  said  the  newspaper  considered 
more  than  90  sites  in  Cuyahoga  Coun¬ 
ty,  including  more  than  a  dozen  in 
Cleveland,  which  dangled  before  the 
Plain  Dealer  the  enticement  of  tax 
abatement  worth  about  $15  million. 

Most  downtown  options  were  too 
costly.  Some  were  contaminated. 

“Though  it  was  offered,  we  were  not 
seeking  nor  would  we  have  accepted 
tax  abatement,  because  we  did  not 
want  to  jeopardize  our  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence  to  judge  future  tax  deals,” 
Machaskee  said. 

So,  the  newspaper  kept  looking. 

“But  unfortunately,”  Machaskee  said, 
“we  soon  discovered  that  Cleveland, 
like  many  other  mature  metropolitan 
areas,  did  not  have  large  tracts  of  un¬ 
contaminated  land  available.” 

But  eight  miles  away,  immediately  to 
the  city’s  south,  Brooklyn  did. 

The  newspaper  bought  an  84-acre 
site  on  Tiedeman  Rd.  at  Interstate  480, 
from  which  the  Terminal  Tower  and 
other  signature  landmarks  in  Cleve¬ 
land’s  skyline  are  plainly  visible,  even 
on  hazy  days. 

The  site  also  was  near  Interstates  71 
and  77,  centrally  located  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  zoned  editions  to  bordering 
Lake,  Geauga,  Lorain,  Medina,  Portage 
and  Summit  counties. 

The  paper  paid  $6  million  for  the 
triangular  greenfield  site,  where  heavy 
clay  soil  was  covered  in  some  parts  by 
dense  dog-hair  brush  and  in  other 
parts  by  harmless  construction  debris. 
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From  _ ' 
Stand-Alone 
Machines, To 
Integrated 
Systems... 


Sheridan  Delivers 
World  Class  Newspaper  Solutions 

If  your  newspaper  needs  a  single  piece  of  production-proven 
equipment  or  an  entire  high-performance  system.  Sheridan  can  meet 

your  challenges  today  and  tomorrow. 

inserter  with  ICON,  NP200  press  gripper 
NP1 00  delivery  gripper  conveyor,  and  CLASS  material  handling  excels  at  any 
Off-line  or  on-line  packaging  requirement.  Improve  their  results  with  our 
advanced  integrated  control  software:  ICS™,  AMCS™ 
PRIMA™,  PRIMA™-lite  or  Selective  Inserting. 
Rely  on  Sheridan’s  low  maintenance,  fast  make-ready,  trouble-free  operation, 
bet  seamless  interfacing  with  current  equipment.  Benefit  from  Sheridan’s 
continuous  development  and  refinement  of  electronic  and  software 
automation  products  for  successful  future  integration. 
Experience  WORLD  CLASS  satisfaction  that  only  Sheridan  can  deliver. 

Call  with  your  requirements  today. 


Sheridan  Systems^ 


from  A^Graphics 
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Division  Headquarters  •  4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton.  Ohio  45414  •  513/278-2651  •  FAX  513/274-5719 
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The  final  price  for  the  Brooklyn  site 
cost  the  newspaper  50%  less  per  acre 
than  the  least  expensive  site  it  had 
scouted  in  Cleveland,  Machaskee  said. 
The  land  also  was  environmentally 
clean. 

“It  just  made  sense,”  Machaskee  said. 


“Because  of  Brooklyn’s  lower  tax  base, 
the  cost  of  building  the  project  there 
was  better  for  us  than  building  in 
Cleveland,  even  with  abatement  of  $15 
million.” 

The  tax  loss  for  Cleveland  has  been 
tempered  by  the  newspaper’s  recent 
announcement  that  it  is  committed  to 
building  a  new  downtown  site  for  its 
editorial  and  advertising  operations. 

Long  said  the  possibilities  include  a 


multimillion-dollar  renovation  of  1801 
Superior  Ave.,  razing  the  nearby  Art 
Gravure  and  building  on  that  site,  or 
erecting  a  new  facility,  perhaps  along 
the  lakefront. 

“Right  now,  the  first  two  are  our  two 
primary  options.  After  that,  every¬ 


thing’s  open,”  he  said,  adding  that  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  and  advertising 
operations  will  not  move  to  Brooklyn. 

In  its  153rd  year  of  publication,  the 
Plain  Dealer  has  been  Cleveland’s  only 
daily  newspaper  since  1982,  when  the 
Cleveland  Press  folded.  Daily  circula¬ 
tion  exceeds  400,000,  including 
294,000  delivered  directly  to  homes. 
Sunday  circulation  is  nearly  550,000. 

As  it  expands  into  suburbs  where 


many  of  its  long-time  subscribers  have 
moved,  the  Plain  Dealer  faces  competi¬ 
tion  from  a  half  dozen  dailies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Willoughby  NewS'Herald  and  Lorain 
Morning  Journal. 

Before  construction  of  the  10-acre 
center  began,  200,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  were  moved  during  a  three- 
month  period  beginning  in  December 
1991.  The  tires  of  every  truck  that 
moved  dirt  or  lugged  steel  on  the  site 
were  washed  as  they  left  to  keep  the 
roadways  surrounding  the  area  clean. 

Construction  on  the  Tiedeman  Rd. 
center  began  in  March  1992  under  the 
supervision  of  Celso  Gilberti  and  The 
Austin  Company,  a  construction  man¬ 
agement  firm  headquartered  nearby  in 
Cleveland  Heights. 

Gilberti,  a  Brazilian-born  architect 
who  worked  on  similar  projects  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  Seattle 
Times,  has  since  established  his  own 
architectural  firm,  Gilberti  Spittler  In¬ 
ternational  of  Cleveland. 

Because  the  site  had  five  acres  of 
federally  protected  wetlands,  the  news- 


Each  press  stands  on  a  nine^foot-thick  base  built 
with  broken  pieces  of  runway  from  Cleveland 
Hopkins  International  Airport  and  recycled 
chunks  of  interstate  highway. 
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The  2,800-pound  spools  of  newsprint,  tvhich  arrive  on 
rail  cars,  are  hauled  from  a  basement  warehouse  and 
hydraulically  hoisted  onto  the  presses’  reelstands  by 
automatic  guided  vehicles  provided  by  S.I.  Systems  of 
Detroit. 


paper  hired  ecologist  Steven  Apfel- 
baum  as  environmental  watchdog  of 
the  multimillion-dollar  project. 

He  catalogued  53  trees  that  were  re¬ 
moved,  balled,  cared  for  at  an  on-site 
tree  farm  during  construction  and  lat¬ 
er  replanted.  Prairie  grass,  wildflowers 
and  the  mature  crab  apple  and  horse 
chestnut  trees  that  were  saved  provide 
a  habitat  for  tree  swallows  and  Canada 
geese. 

“The  whole  plant  is  friendly  to  the 
environment,”  said  Gilberti,  whose  for¬ 
ward-thinking  blueprint  included  a 
waste-recycling  area  for  newsprint,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  day  when  newspapers 
may  be  required  to  retrieve  used  papers 
from  readers. 

Outside,  the  center’s  facade  is  con¬ 
crete  and  charcoal-colored  granite,  de¬ 
tailed  with  steel  in  a  pattern  that  re¬ 
calls  the  city’s  industrial  past  and  hon¬ 
ors  the  historic  bridges  spanning  the 
Cuyahoga  River. 

But  inside,  the  sun-lit  production 
center  could  not  be  more  modern  and 
different  from  its  urban  predecessor,  a 
ground-floor  printing  plant  that  was 
dark,  dirty  and  uncomfortably  loud. 

Press  operators  at  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  center  work  in  a  quiet  room 
longer  than  a  football  field  and  en¬ 
closed  by  soundproof  tiles  and  thick 
glass  to  deaden  the  90-decihel  roar  of 
the  presses. 

“Factories  don’t  have  to  be  dull,  un¬ 
exciting  and  look  like  dungeons,”  said 
Gilberti,  explaining  his  design.  “You 
design  something  not  only  for  the 
function  of  the  building,  but  also  for 
the  people  who  work  there.  You  should 
never  forget  the  human  element  in  the 
design.” 

He  said  his  design  remembered. 

It  is  why,  on  any  given  worknight, 
moonlight  washes  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  second-floor  cafeteria 
where  production  and  distribution 
workers  are  eating  dinner,  snacking  or 
peeking  at  the  first  editions  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  paper. 

It  is  also  why  Gilberti  designed  the 
center’s  parking  garage  with  350  spaces 
for  employee  cars  and  120  spaces  for 
newspaper  trucks,  arranged  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  so  that  car  and  truck  traffic  never 
mix. 

“People  should  be  feeling  good 
about  being  inside  this  plant,”  Gilberti 
said.  “Absolutely.  1  believe  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  belongs  to  everyone.  It’s 
cheerful.  It’s  open.  It’s  clear.  It  has  win¬ 
dows.  It’s  spacious.” 

The  four  Goss  Colorliner  presses  are 
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the  centerpiece  of  the  70- 
foot-tall  facility.  They  are 
flanked  by  the  newspaper’s 
spacious  mailroom  to  the 
left  and  by  a  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  room  to  the  right. 

Each  press  stands  on  a 
nine-foot-thick  base  built 
with  broken  pieces  of  run¬ 
way  from  Cleveland  Hop¬ 
kins  International  Airport 
and  recycled  chunks  of  in¬ 
terstate  highway. 

“These  are  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date 
presses  I’ve  ever  seen  or 
even  heard  about,”  said  the 
newspaper’s  printing  manag¬ 
er,  Joseph  Giles,  a  produc¬ 
tion  veteran  of  38  years. 

“There  isn’t  anything  more 
high-tech  than  the  system 
we’ve  got  here.” 

The  oldest  of  the  newspaper’s  seven 
letterpresses  at  its  former  plant  was  54 
years  old.  The  youngest  was  38  years 
old.  They  were  slower  and  required 
three  times  as  many  operators  as  the 
new  presses. 

The  old  presses  remain  in  the  bow¬ 


els  of  1801  Superior  Ave.,  waiting  for  a 
buyer  who  can  have  them  for  the  price 
of  removing  them.  That  is  not  as  entic¬ 
ing  as  it  may  sound,  Moore  said. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  people  coming  in 
with  interest  in  them,”  he  said.  “But 
the  things  are  loaded  with  ink  and  you 
have  to  handle  them  correctly  from  an 
environmental  point  of  view.  We’re 
hoping  we  can  find  someone  to  take 
them,  hut  the  chances,  at  this  point, 
seem  to  be  slim  and  none.” 

He  said  it  is  likely  the  newspaper 
will  scrap  the  machines. 

“The  cradle-to-grave  responsibility 
is  ours,  so  it  will  probably  end  up  that 
we’ll  do  it  ourselves  just  to  he  sure 
everything  is  done  right,”  Moore  said. 
“Unfortunately  the  scrap  value  doesn’t 
cover  the  cost  of  removing  them.” 

The  "-w  presses  are  unlikely  to  have 
such  problems. 

They  use  a  soybean-based  ink, 
which  is  cleaner,  doesn’t  rub  off  as  easi¬ 


ly  and  is  biodegradable.  It  does,  howev¬ 
er,  cost  the  newspaper  about  $400,000 
more  a  year  than  the  petroleum-based 
ink  it  had  used. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  only  three  major  U.S.  dailies  us¬ 
ing  only  soybean-based  black  and  col¬ 
or  inks  in  its  production,  Moore  said. 


The  others  are  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

New  technology  at  the  center  ex¬ 
tends  far  beyond  and  below  the  press¬ 
es. 

The  2,800-pound  spools  of  news¬ 
print,  which  arrive  on  rail  cars,  are 
hauled  from  a  basement  warehouse 
and  hydraulically  hoisted  onto  the 
presses’  reelstands  by  automatic  guided 
vehicles  (AGVs)  provided  by  S.I.  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Detroit. 

The  center’s  newsprint  warehouse 
can  accommodate  seven  railroad  cars, 
enough  to  hold  6,000  tons  of  paper, 
roughly  a  28-day  supply. 

The  11  computer-controlled  AGV 
robots  are  part  of  a  $2.6  million  system 
essential  to  the  newspaper’s  printing 
operation,  which  uses  180  rolls  each 
weekday  and  500  on  Sunday. 

The  beeping  and  blinking  AGVs 
also  remove  the  cardboard  cores  of  the 
newsprint  rolls  when  they  are  almost 
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Built  with  25,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  6,500 
tons  of  steel,  150  miles  of  wire  and  50,000  bolts, 
the  lO-acre  production  and  distribution  center  has 
as  many  square  feet  as  a  30'Story  skyscraper. 
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spent,  making  the  Plain  Dealer’s  the 
first  plant  in  the  country  where  presses 
are  loaded  and  unloaded  automatical¬ 
ly,  according  to  Moore. 

“Many  of  the  major  components 
used  for  packaging  the  Plain  Dealer  are 
prototypes  that,  in  some  instances,  we 
developed  or  helped  develop  ourselves 
to  enhance  our  ability  to  deliver  a  bet¬ 
ter  paper,”  Moore  said. 

The  newspaper  also  employs  fiber¬ 
optic  technology  to  send  digital  files  of 
pages  assembled  on  a  computer  screen 
in  the  Cleveland  newsroom  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  facility  eight  miles  away  in 
Brooklyn. 

There,  the  electronic  pages  are  out¬ 
put  to  film  on  three  Scitex  Raystar  ma¬ 
chines  for  platemaking  in  the  center’s 
yellow  room,  which  gets  its  name  from 
the  glow  cast  by  special  lights  that  pro¬ 
tect  the  sensitive  aluminum  plates. 


another  conveyor  and  carried  to  a 
bundler. 

Deadline-printed  main  news  sec¬ 
tions  are  conveyed  directly  to  stackers 
for  separate  bundling. 

Bundles  then  are  loaded  automati¬ 
cally  onto  computer-controlled  cart¬ 
loading  machines  developed  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  Cannon  Equipment  Co., 
Cannon  Falls,  Minn. 

Their  design  was  borrowed  from 
dairy  industry  machines  that  sort  milk 
bottles. 

“We  looked  at  that  and  said,  ‘OK 
we’re  handling  similar-sized  bundles. 
Let’s  see  what  it  can  do  for  newspa¬ 
pers,’  ”  Moore  said.  “We  wanted  a  fast, 
accurate  and  efficient  way  to  move  pa¬ 
pers.” 

The  machine,  designed  for  use  by 
the  newspaper  by  its  circulation  direc¬ 


“The  old  presses  were  like  old  Fords,  durable 
and  reliable.  Maintenance  kept  them  running 
for  15  years.  But  these,”  marveled  pressroom 
superintendent  John  Sweeney,  “these  presses 
are  like  Cadillacs.” 


The  press  runs  are  controlled  by  op¬ 
erators  in  the  quiet  room  using  com¬ 
puters  to  adjust  the  mix  of  color,  the 
registration  of  images,  the  cut  of  the 
paper  sheers  and  the  speed  of  convey¬ 
ors. 

Although  the  computer-controlled 
offset  presses  can  produce  a  near-per¬ 
fect  product,  they  create  50%  more 
waste  paper  than  the  old  letterpresses, 
making  recycling  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  Moore  said. 

The  presses  run  twice  in  a  24'hour 
cycle,  once  in  early  evening  about  7, 
then  again  at  12:30  am.  The  first  run 
prints  classified  advertising  and  feature 
sections  like  “Style,”  “every  woman,” 
and  “Arts  and  Living.”  The  second  run 
is  for  late-breaking  hard  news,  sports 
and  page  one. 

Printed  newspaper  sections  are  car¬ 
ried  individually  from  the  press  on 
gripper  conveyors  that  feed  them  into 
Ferag  winding  devices,  which  roll  the 
product  onto  discs  in  the  mailroom, 
Moore  said. 

The  advance  sections  are  unwound 
and  passed  to  automatically  fed  GMA 
inserters  that  can  slip  up  to  15  pre¬ 
printed  advertising  or  news  inserts  into 
each  copy  before  it  is  scooped  up  by 


tor,  Rick  Epstein,  was  tested  for  18 
months  in  the  newspaper’s  former 
printing  plant,  modified,  adjusted,  then 
perfected.  It  is  the  only  automated  cart 
loader  operating  in  the  country. 

“We  wanted  to  create  the  most 
state-of-the-art  computer  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system  to  deliver  papers  in  a  time¬ 
ly,  efficient  and  accurate  way,”  Epstein 
said.  “1  think  we’ve  done  it.” 

When  loaded,  the  carts  move  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  loading  dock  where 
they  are  carried  onto  bulk-delivery  and 
single-copy  trucks.  Epstein  said  the 
machines  make  loading  papers  a  five- 
minute  task. 

The  bulk  trucks  are  dispatched  to 
one  of  19  depots,  8,000-square-foot 
buildings  where  the  Plain  Dealer’s  1,440 
independent  contractors  pick  up  news¬ 
papers  for  delivery  to  subscribers’ 
homes. 

Final  assembly  of  individual  advance 
and  main  news  sections  is  carried  out 
at  the  depots. 

All  but  one  of  the  depots,  which  are 
staffed  with  a  manager  and  other  em¬ 
ployees,  are  located  in  Cleveland  sub¬ 
urbs.  The  other  is  located  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  downtown  headquarters. 

The  newspaper  launched  its  depot 


system  on  a  small  scale  about  four 
years  ago,  gradually  replacing  the  pa¬ 
perboys  and  girls  who  picked  up  their 
bundles  of  newspapers  from  street  cor¬ 
ners. 

The  depot  system  became  fully  oper¬ 
ational  in  1993. 

The  first  copies  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
from  the  new  plant  appeared  Jan.  10  — 
a  limited  run  of  100,000  papers  from  a 
single  Colorliner,  Moore  said. 

The  runs  were  gradually  increased 
until  by  April  4,  all  400,000  daily  pa¬ 
pers  were  printed  at  the  new  center.  As 
the  schedule  increased,  there  were 
problems,  as  expected.  Presses  ran  two 
hours  late.  Lorain  County  editions 
were  sent  to  Cuyahoga  County  zones. 

“But  in  the  overall  scheme  of  things, 
we  have  had  by  far  the  best  start-up 
I’ve  ever  been  associated  with,”  said 
Moore,  who  helped  start  new  ^  resses  in 
Atlanta,  Dallas,  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Tam¬ 
pa. 

“Normally  in  a  start-up  this  size, 
you’re  going  to  miss  a  couple  of  edi¬ 
tions,  just  flat  out  miss  them.  We’ve 
never  done  that,”  he  said.  “At  this 
point,  it  would  take  a  real  disaster,  a 
plane-crashing-into-the-plant  kind  of 
disaster,  for  that  to  happen.” 

About  400  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  employees  work  at  the  center, 
which  consumes  the  same  amount  of 
electricity  needed  to  power  10,000  resi¬ 
dences.  About  1,100  employees  remain 
in  the  newspaper’s  offices  in  downtown 
Cleveland. 

But  the  real  focus  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
is  on  1-480  these  days. 

Besides  the  thrice-weekly  plant 
tours,  which  have  accommodated 
2,000  people  since  July  25,  the  paper 
also  showed  off  its  new  center  in 
“Foundation  for  Excellence,”  an  80- 
page  special  section  published  June  5. 

Written  by  staff  reporters,  the  sec¬ 
tion,  which  included  48  pages  of  ads, 
described  in  detail  the  production  cen¬ 
ter  and  the  Plain  Dealer’s  news,  adver¬ 
tising,  production  and  circulation  op¬ 
erations. 

Ironically,  since  the  stunning  new 
plant  opened  and  a  cleaner,  sharper, 
smarter  paper  hit  the  streets,  reader 
complaints  have  tripled  from  two  per 
week  to  as  many  as  10,  Moore  said. 

“We  raised  the  expectations  of  the 
readers,”  he  said. 

“We  told  people  what  we  have  here, 
they  can  see  it  from  the  highway  every 
day.  Before  they  expected  to  get  less 
than  perfect,  now  they  expect  perfect, 
and  we’re  getting  there.”  BECT 
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Newsliner.  Newrs  in  itself. 


Starting  now,  everything  eise  is  old  news.  Our  Goss®Newsliner"'  press  system  is  destined  to  be  the  standard  for 
double-width  newspaper  productivity,  color,  print  quality,  ease  of  operation,  and  unprecedented  value  well  into  the  21st 
Century.  ■  Newsliner  matches  the  press  ^em  precisely  to  your  printing  requirements,  right  down  to  the  inker.  Choose  positive-feed 
keyless  —  which  redefines  the  word  “keyless”  in  the  industry  —  or  our  pressroom-proven  digital  Injector™  Then  select  the 
right  arrangement,  unit  cylinder  configuration,  control  system,  folder,  and  RTP.  Place  spot  or  process  color  where  you  want 
it,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  web  from  our  new-design,  low-profile  stackable  printing  units.  ■  Select  our  folder  for  48-page 
"A”  sections  and  up  to  192  broadsheet  pages  to  satisfy  your  advertisers.  Or  pick  a  rotary/jaw  combination  arrangement.  Then 
just  choose  the  right  delivery.  ■  Also,  keep  in  mind  that  when  production  requirements  change,  you  are  free  to  expand  the 
configuration  —  right  up  to  process  color  on  every  page.  ■  Our  new  PC-based  control  system  allows  both  control  in  the  pressroom 
and  on-the-spot  production  monitoring  from  a  manager’s  own  desktop  computer.  Plus,  get  off-the-shelf  PC  replacement 
components  from  your  local  computer  store,  and  straightforward  diagnostics  that  allow  your  maintenance  people  to  get  you 
back  into  production  fast.  ■  And,  like  all  Goss  products,  Newsliner  is  supported  by  world-class  training,  technical  support, 
and  replacement  parts  operations.  So,  before  you  decide  on  a  press  system,  take  a  close  look  at  Newsliner.  Because  Newsliner 
makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641. 
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Press  Salesman 
To 

Project  Manager 


Operations  director  Bill  Moore  in  the  pressroom  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  new  plant  in 
Brooklyn,  Ohio 


by  Stephen  Hudak 

THIS  IS  A  story  about  a  man  who  lost 
a  $60'miIIion  sale  and  is  happy  about 
it. 

H.  William  Moore,  who  prefers  to  be 
called  Bill,  arrived  in  Cleveland  in 
1989  hoping  to  sell  MAN  Roland 
presses  to  the  Plain  Dealer  for  its  pro¬ 
posed  $200'miIIion  production  center. 

The  bidders  also  included  TKS,  the 
Japanese  concern  with  which  Moore 
had  been  affiliated  for  eight  years,  and 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  a  Rockwell 
International  subsidiary  that  manufac¬ 
tures  Goss  Colorliners. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Berlin 
Wall  was  tumbling  down  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  MAN  Roland  organization  was 
turning  its  attention  from  the  U.S. 
market  to  the  new  ones  opening  in 
eastern  Europe. 

“The  sale,  it  just  wasn’t  possible,” 
said  Moore,  noting  that  his  company’s 
pricing  was  not  as  favorable  as  Rock¬ 
well’s  and  its  delivery  was  at  least  three 
or  four  years  away  —  distinct  disadvan¬ 
tages. 

Moore  made  his  pitch  anyway,  and 
Plain  Dealer  president  and  publisher 
Alex  Machaskee  was  impressed  — 
with  the  man,  not  the  pitch.  Here  was 
the  kind  of  astute,  versatile  pressroom 
veteran  he  had  been  searching  for. 

So  Machaskee  made  his  own  pitch. 
Would  Moore  become  production  and 
project  manager  for  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
new  printing  and  distribution  center, 
scheduled  to  go  on  line  before  the 
summer  of  1994? 

“It  was  a  challenge  I  just  could  not 
turn  down,”  said  Moore,  52,  who  began 
his  career  as  a  press  operator  at  the 
Morris  County,  N.J.,  Daily  Record  in 


Hudak  is  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  staff 
writer  working  at  the  newspaper’s  Lorain, 
Ohio,  bureau. 
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the  1960s.  “It  was  damn  rare  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  be  taking  on  a  project  like 
this,  especially  in  the  late  80s,  when 
the  economy  was  down.” 

Moore  worked  as  a  pressman  for  six 
years  at  the  Daily  Record  and  10  more 
at  Newhouse  Newspapers’  far  larger 
Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.j.,  where  he 
rose  to  press  foreman.  He  then  became 
field  service  manager  for  TKS. 

As  part  of  a  seven-person  company 
selling  the  Japanese  presses  in  the 
United  States,  Moore  was  making  a 
name  and  good  money.  They  were  sell¬ 
ing  between  $80  and  $100  million 
worth  of  equipment  a  year. 

“Then  the  yen  turned,”  Moore  said. 

He  sold  his  interest  in  the  company 
and  accepted  a  job  in  1988  with  MAN 
Roland  Inc.  that  enabled  him  to  work 
from  Chicago,  where  his  daughter  was 
completing  high  school. 

With  a  30-year  career  operating. 


selling  and  installing  newspaper  press¬ 
es,  Moore  came  highly  recommended 
from  former  employers  and  clients,  in¬ 
cluding  TKS  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

“He  did  a  good  job  for  us,”  said 
James  Correu,  production  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  Dallas  paper  where  Moore 
coordinated  the  installation  of  six  TKS 
presses.  “He’s  a  dependable,  dedicated 
individual.” 

It  was  his  experience  putting  in  and 
starting  up  15  presses  that  interested 
Machaskee. 

The  Plain  Dealer  was  printing  more 
than  400,000  copies  daily  and  almost 
550,000  on  Sunday  with  presses  that  in 
some  cases  were  older  than  Moc.e. 

Its  plan  was  to  build  a  state-of-the- 
art  production  and  distribution  center 
that  would  enable  Ohio’s  largest  daily 
newspaper  to  be  efficient  and  prof¬ 
itable  long  into  the  next  century. 
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Integration. 

"A  system  succeeds  only  when  it  is  well  integrated." 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Leadership. 

"GMA  packaging  and  distribution 
and  thoroughly  integrated  into 


The  prominence  of  GMA  in  the  newspaper  packaging  and 
distribution  industry  is  based  on  our  equipment  durability  and 
skillful  abundance  of  innovation  and  technological  success.  Since 
our  founding,  we've  been  designing,  manufacturing  and  integrating 
mailroom  system  components-  inserters,  conveyors  and  on-line 
products-  to  meet  increasingly  demanding  newspaper  production 
requirements.  This  has  resulted  in  a  unique,  enduring  partnership 
between  newspaper  and  vendor  and  has  contributed  to  our  solid 
reputation  and  sound  growth.  ' 

GMA  is  supplying  the  industry's  most  advanced  PC-based  software 
control  systems  that  manage  entire  packaging  and  distribution 
operations,  control  specific  inserter  equipment,  insert  preprints 
selectively,  document  system  performance,  supervise  conveyor 
processing  and  organize  truck  transportation.  These  advanced  PC 
systems  promote  optimum  flexibility,  economy  and  expandability. 

Newspapers  around  the  world  have  been  most  successful  when¬ 
ever  they  have  responded  to  the  many  diverse  interests  of  their 
advertisers  and  readers.  GMA  has  done  likewise  for  publishers, 
integrating  the  hardware  and  software  requirements  of  production, 
circulation  and  advertising  with  the  latest  software  control 
technology.  That's  how  we've  already  created  the  packaging  and 
distribution  center  of  the  21st  century.  And  it's  why  GMA  is  still  the 
leader  in  integrated  inserting  systems  in  the  20th. 


systems  succeed  because  they  are  skillfully 
customer  requirements." 
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GMAX 
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ADVANCED  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS  THAT 
INCREASE  PACKAGING  CENTER  PRODUCTIVITY 


INKJET  IPCS  PC-IMS  SELECTIVE 
LABELING  INSERTING 


GMA's  PC-based  software  systems  for  daily  and  Sunday  operations 
have  been  designed  to  make  your  packaging  center  runs  even 
more  productive,  flexible  and  efficient.  As  easy-to-use  as  they  are 
effective,  these  software  solutions  will  positively  impact  both  plant 
productivity  and  product  integrity. 

Our  innovative  GMAX  PC-controlled  software  systems  are  proven 
performers  and  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility  and  economies 
afforded  by  desktop  personal  computer  control.  Today,  our  new 
application  programs  are  reliably  and  efficiently  integrating  and 
managing  major  metropolitan  packaging  centers  worldwide. 

The  technologically  advanced  hardware  and  software  products  and 
systems  delivered  by  GMA  are  described  on  the  following  pages. 
Keep  them  in  mind  when  upgrading  your  present  operations  or 
planning  new,  state-of-the-art  systems  for  competing  in  the 
90's...and  beyond! 


"/PCS  configures 
advertising  materiais 
by  carrier  route  to 
promote  target 
marketing." 


THE  PC-BASED  APPLICATION  SOFTWARE  THAT  OPTIMIZES  THE  PLANNING  ! 
PROCESS  FOR  PACKAGING  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADVERTISER  SATISFACTION. 


GMA’s  Integrated  PrePRINT  Control  System  schedules,  tracks  and 
reports  on  preprint  progress  through  the  production  department. 
Your  entire  inserting  operation,  from  loading  dock  receipt  of  preprint 
material  to  the  final  production  of  bar-coded  bundles  for  truck 
distribution,  is  more  timely  and  efficient  when  managed  by  IPCS. 

This  proprietary  system  downloads  necessary  advertising  and 
circulation  data.  It  configures  advertising  materials  by  carrier  route 
to  promote  target  marketing.  Your  advertisers  benefit  by  reaching 
prime  prospects  with  less  waste.  Advertiser  satisfaction  is  further 
enhanced  because  IPCS  can  also  create  an  alternate  distribution 
route  based  solely  on  demographics. 

IPCS  also  generates  performance  reports,  providing  accountability 
documentation  on  a  continuous  basis.  The  system's  menu-driven 
formatted  screens  and  on-line  help  make  IPCS  quicker  to  learn  and 
easier  to  operate. 


Your  production  operation's  total  efficiency  can  be  dramatically 
increased  by  GMA's  comprehensive  packaging  and  distribution 
management  tool— -IPCS. 


"PC-/MS  can  control 
up  to  1000  zones, 
order  downstream 
repairs  and  change 
zones  on  the  fly." 


PC-IMS  PROVIDES  YOU  WITH  RELIABLE,  FAST  AND  FLEXIBLE 
PC-CONTROLLED  MANAGEMENT  OF  INSERT  PROCESSING. 


PC-Controlled  Inserter  Managennent  System  programs  and 
monitors  production  variables.  Like  its  DEC-based  companion 
system,  PC-IMS  can  control  up  to  1000  zones,  make  inserter/hopper 
assignments,  order  downstream  back-up  repairs  and  change 
zones  on  the  fly.  This  PC-based  control  system  can  be  applied  to 
both  new  and  existing  SLS-1000  series  inserting  systems. 

PC-IMS  can  define  zones  by  packet  and  count,  provide  zone 
sequencing  and  resequencing,  and  with  GMA's  proprietary  Missed 
Insert  Repair  System  (MIPS)  activated,  can  determine  how  misses 
and  doubles  are  handled.  PC-IMS  can  also  calculate  and  generate 
production  statistics  and  other  critical  management  information 
on-screen  or  in  hard  copy  form. 

PC-IMS  software  is  compatible  with  GMA's  PC-based  Selective 
Inserting/Ink  Jet  Labeling  system,  as  well  as  with  GMA’s  PC-based, 
premier  IPCS  production  management  software  system. 

PC-IMS  gives  your  packaging  and  distribution  center  increased 
output  and  greater  product  integrity. 


PC-IMS 


.1' 


SELECTIVE 
INSERTING/ 
INK  JET 
LABELING 


"Our  Selective  Inserting 
System  targets  readers 
with  the  greatest 
interest..." 


SELECTIVE  INSERTING  -  INK  JET  LABELING:  A  QUANTUM  LEAP  IN 
PERSONAL  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION,  PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION. 


GMA'S  PC-controlled  Selective  Inserting/Ink  Jet  Labeling  system 
now  allows  you  to  tailor  and  target  your  product  for  maximum 
advertising  cost  effectiveness.  Once  reader  demographics  are 
downloaded  from  advertising/circulation  data  mainframes,  inserted 
package  content  can  be  determined  for  each  name.  When  the 
GMA  SLS-1000  inserter  begins  operation,  our  Selective  Inserting 
system  executes  those  orders. 

The  addressing  of  each  product  for  delivery  by  mail  or  other  carrier 
is  accomplished  by  GMA's  Ink  Jet  Labeling  system.  Downloaded 
address  information  and  postal  marks  are  printed  at  inserter  speeds 
up  to  25,000  copies  per  hour.  The  system  requires  no  large  ink 
supply  on  the  production  floor  and  the  environment-friendly, 
additive-free  ink  eliminates  disposal  concerns. 

With  GMA  Selective  Inserting/Ink  Jet  Labeling,  the  advertiser 
receives  more  efficient  distribution  of  circulation  and  readers 
receive  only  that  material  likely  to  appeal  to  them— major  benefits 
to  both  parties. 


SLS-10007SLS-1000A 


HIGH  SPEED  INTEGRATED  INSERTING  SYSTEMS 


The  SLS-1000  and  SLS-1000A  Inserting  Systems  have  been  specifically  designed  to  address 
your  large  daily  and  Sunday  insertion  needs.  The  SLS-1000  handles  up  to  300  broadsheet 
pages  while  the  SLS-1000A  handles  broadsheet  packages  of  400  pages  and  more,  each  at 
up  to  25,000  copies  per  hour.  Each  of  these  remarkable  inserting  systems  features  an 
innovative  two-hopper  modular  design,  allowing  for  controlled,  economical  expansion.  Both 
feature  GMA's  single  gripper  delivery  system,  with  cut-edge  back-up,  which  means  increased 
performance  and  enhanced  copy  control  that  maximizes  product  integrity. 


AF-IOO” 

AUTOMATIC  HOPPER  LOADER 


Utilizing  the  AF-100  Hopper  Loader  will  produce  production  runs  that  are  smoother,  more 
reliable  and  more  efficient  by  maintaining  proper  hopper  levels,  thus  minimizing  misses, 
doubles  and  the  downtime  associated  with  addressing  them.  The  AF-100's  speed  is  fully 
adjustable  and  it  can  be  used  to  feed  other  manufacturers'  inserters  too. 


news-grip” 

j _  SINGLE  GRIPPER  CONVEYOR 

NEWS-GRIP  provides  precise  pick-up  at  the  press  folders  and  delivers  press  products  to 
the  packaging  center  reliably,  smoothly  and  efficiently  at  speeds  of  80,000  copies  per  hour. 
From  small  tabloids  to  large  broadsheets  (up  to  160  pages),  NEWS-GRIP  not  only  holds  the 
paper  securely,  it  also  corrects  misaligned  copies  from  the  press  folder. 


PRINTROLL 

ON-LINE  NEWSPAPER  STORAGE/RETRIEVAL  j 

PRINTROLL  is  a  fully  automatic  on-line  newspaper  production  center  system  that  provides 
automatic  buffering  of  main  jackets  and/or  storage  of  preprinted  sections.  PRINTROLL 
buffering  allows  for  completely  independent  operation  of  the  pressroom  and  packaging 
center  with  no  overflow  while  its  fully  automatic  rolling  and  retrieval  eliminates  hand-flying  or 
stacking  and  manual  handling. 


JET  INSERTER 


TARGETED  CONTENT  CONTROL 

Based  upon  a  performance  legend  --  the  227  Inserting  Machine  --  the  GMA  JET  INSERTER 
extends  production  capabilities  witht  PC-based  control  of  zoning,  package  repairing,  data 
management  and  production  reports.  As  a  result,  you'll  have  a  more  targeted  content  to  offer  both 
advertisers  and  readers. 


NEWSLINER 

HIGH  SPEED  INSERTING  LINES 

_ i 

These  exceptional  integrated  systems  can  process  up  to  40,000  newspapers  per  hour,  with  up  to 
10  inserts.  NEWSLINER  inserting  lines  are  dependable;  pockets  ensure  that  inserts  cannot  fall  out 
while  the  lines  can  introduce  different  inserts  by  zone  to  meet  your  specific  requirements  automati¬ 
cally. 


PTP-PTH 

PRESS-TO-POCKET™ /HOPPER™ SYSTEMS 


GMA's  PTP  SYSTEM  is  the  only  straight  line  system  available  that  feeds  newspapers  directly  into  an 
inserter  pocket  at  press  speeds  up  to  20,000  copies  per  hour.  PTP  can  transport  individual  papers 
up  to  168  pages  broadsheet  or  208  pages  tabloid  directly  from  your  press  to  the  SLS-1000  inserter 
pocket,  reducing  labor  costs  while  eliminating  set-up  time.  GMA's  exclusive  PRESS-TO-HOPPER 
(PTH)  SYSTEM  extends  PTP  system  benefits  to  both  jacket  and  insert  hoppers  by  accommodating 
a  variety  of  jacket  sizes  without  requiring  adjustment. 


r 


PRINTSTACK  CN-25  &  CN-80 

!  COUNTER  STACKERS 


These  versatile  compensating  counter  stackers  are  highly  productive,  dependable  and  user 
friendly.  Featuring  advanced  engineering,  easy  operation  and  heavy-duty  construction,  they  offer 
efficient,  high-speed  production  of  standard  stacks  or  key  bundles  to  meet  today's  newspaper 
packaging  requirements. 


GMA  Sales  &  Technical  Centers 


ATLANTA,  GA 
Q  BETHLEHEM, PA  j 
[  BIRMINGHAM,  AL  j 
[  DENVER,  CO  1 

I _  _  __  j _ I 

Q  KANSAS  CITY,  MO  j 
ROCHESTER,  NY  ^ 
SACRAMENTO,  CA  j 
[  SOUTHBORO,  MA  i 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 

Marketing  &  Sales;  11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01772  Tel:  508-481-8562  Fax:508-485-2060 
Manufacturing  &  Engineering:  2980  Avenue  B,  Bethlehem,  PA  18017  Tel:  610-694-9494  Fax:610-694-0776 
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“I  confess  the  bottom  line  was  ego. 
How  often  do  you  get  to  spend  $200 
million,”  Moore  said,  explaining  why 
he  accepted  Machaskee’s  offer.  “There’s 
nothing  more  exciting  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Despite  12-,  13-  and  sometimes  17- 
hour  days  and  only  one  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  over  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years,  Moore  said  he  does  not  regret  his 
decision  to  join  the  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
per.  He  has  since  moved  up  from  pro¬ 
ject  manager  to  director  of  operations. 

“I’m  really  proud  of  this,”  Moore  said 
from  his  second-floor  office  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  center.  “There  is  zero  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  we  have  the  absolute 
best  building  any  way  you  want  to  look 
at  it.  Aesthetics.  Functions.  This  is  re¬ 
ally  a  top-of-the-line  building.  From  an 
equipment  point  of  view,  we  have  a  lot 
of  prototype  stuff,  state-of-the-art  ma¬ 
chines.  It’s  an  opportunity  that  doesn’t 
come  along  very  often.” 

With  the  presses  up  and  running, 
Moore  now  is  responsible  for  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  the  production 
center  and  for  investigating  new  tech¬ 
nology  to  improve  the  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations. 

He  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  reside  in 
Brecksville,  a  short  drive  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  center.  His  daughter  resides  in 
Illinois  and  his  son,  William,  works  in 
the  Plain  Dealer  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

“When  1  first  got  in  the  business  my 
goal  was  to  be  a  production  manager  of 
a  major  daily  newspaper.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  in  my  mind,”  Moore 
said.  “This  is  more  than  that.  This  has 
been  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.” 

But  with  a  wry  smile  he  added,  “1 
would  have  made  more  money  on  the 
press  sale,  considerably  more.” 

BHG  completes 
work  in  Tacoma 

BLEVINS  HARDING  GROUP,  Boul¬ 
der  Colo.,  completed  a  52,000-square- 
foot  packaging  center  expansion  for  the 
Neivs  Tribune,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where 
the  design  firm  earlier  expanded  and 
renovated  office  and  prepress  areas  and 
added  another  press  bay. 

The  packaging  center  was  renovated 
and  expanded  on  two  levels  to  better 
accommodate  on-line  inserting,  free¬ 
standing  insert  storage,  effective  bundle 
handling  and  supervision  and  training 
functions.  An  upper-level  pallet-lay- 
down  staging  rack  with  capacity  for  450 


pallets,  loaded  from  the  lower  level  and 
unloaded  from  the  upper  level,  elimi¬ 
nated  vertical  transport  of  pallets  and 
the  need  for  a  dedicated  freight  eleva¬ 
tor. 

While  the  lower-level  newsprint  and 
pallet  receiving  areas  were  in  operation 
last  month,  the  new  four-high,  three- 
deep  pallet-racking  system  were  still  in 
testing.  The  system  can  hold  450  pal¬ 
lets.  The  expanded  center  will  house 
existing  and  new  inserters  and  have 
space  for  the  addition  of  another  insert¬ 
er. 

A  new  packaging  and  distribution 
management  area  provides  views  of 
both  operations. 

Tampa  Tribune 
renovates  historic 
Lakeland  building 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  Lakeland  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  relocated  in  spring  to  the 
renovated  L.R.  Oates  Building,  which 
dates  from  the  early  1920s  and  has  been 
registered  as  a  historical  landmark.  The 
full-service  regional  bureau  for  Polk 
County  houses  40  full-time  and  more 
than  100  part-time  employees. 

Renamed  the  Tribune  Building,  the 
floors  occupied  by  the  Tribune  retain 
their  70-year-old  look,  including  origi¬ 
nal  chandeliers,  tin  ceiling  and  wrought- 
iron  hand  railings  on  the  main  staircase 
and  second-floor  mezzanine. 

INI  names  firms 
for  packaging 
center  work 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 
named  the  local  firms  working  on  its 
new  packaging  center.  They  join 
Blevins  Harding  Group,  Boulder,  Col., 
which  has  been  involved  in  the  project 
since  early  last  year. 

Ratio  Architects  Inc.  is  handling  de¬ 
sign  detail.  Fink,  Roberts  &  Petrie  Inc. 
is  handling  structural  and  civil  engi¬ 
neering.  Mussett,  Nicholas  &  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  are  the  mechanical,  electrical 
and  plumbing  engineers.  General  con¬ 
tractor  is  Huber,  Hunt  &.  Nichols  Inc. 

Expected  to  be  in  operation  by  next 
summer,  the  $17  million  center  will 
store  and  package  preprinted  sections, 
though  some  packaging  will  continue  at 
the  downtown  headquarters,  where  pro¬ 
duction,  editorial  and  administrative 
functions  remain. 


Dario  DiMare 
opens  his  own 
design  firm 

DARIO  DIMARE  OPENED  his  own 
newspaper  architectural  company  last 
summer  upon  leaving  the  Haskell  Co. 
Initial  projects  at  Dario  Designs  Inc., 
based  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  include 
work  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
California’s  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group. 

The  new  company  also  is  in  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  Boston  Herald  and  at 
least  one  other  East  Coast  daily  and  is 
undertaking  other,  unrelated  projects. 

DiMare  said  he  may  affiliate  with 
other  organizations  in  order  to  “provide 
a  complete  range  of  services,  from  feasi¬ 
bility  studies  and  programming  to  com¬ 
plete  design-build  packages,”  including 
facility  lease-back  arrangements. 

A  member  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Production 
Committee,  DiMare’s  last  project  with 
Haskell  was  for  Capital  Cities/ABC’s 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times  Leader  (accord¬ 
ing  to  several  sources  the  next  North 
American  site  for  a  MAN  Roland  Geo¬ 
man  press). 

DiMare  earlier  was  a  vice  president  at 
SAE  Carlson,  with  responsibility  for 
newspaper  and  printing  projects.  While 
there,  he  assisted  in  the  design  of  a 
press  for  Heidelberg  Haris  Inc.  DiMare 
also  spent  11  years  with  The  Austin  Co., 
where  his  projects  included  the  design 
of  the  company’s  Eastern  District  head¬ 
quarters,  residential  work,  a  half-billion- 
dollar  project  for  NBC  in  New  York  and 
the  Mystic  Marinelife  Aquarium  in 
Connecticut. 

McClier  contracts 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  at  Chica¬ 
go-based  McClier  Corp.  is  providing  lo¬ 
cal  interior  architectural  and  engineer¬ 
ing  services  at  the  Tribune  Tower,  where 
Tribune  Co.’s  new  Chicago  corporate 
offices  cover  45,000  square  feet. 

The  group  also  is  providing  planning 
expertise  and  consulting  services  for  a 
new  UniMedia  newspaper  production 
site  in  Canada.  A  modified  60,000- 
square-foot  light  manufacturing  plant  is 
being  converted  for  use  for  by  Quebec 
City’s  Le  Soleil  and  for  commercial 
printing.  Both  operations  are  relocating. 
Newspaper  production,  which  moves 
from  downtown,  will  use  an  upgraded 
and  partially  rebuilt  nine-unit  Goss 
Metroliner  press.  BECT 
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Specifications 
And  Requirements 

New  York  Times  adopts  comprehensive  scheme  to  build 
and  equip  manufacturing  and  distribution  facilities 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

BY  DOCUMENTING  EVERY  aspect 
of  plant  construction,  system  design 
and  equipment  transportation,  assem¬ 
bly,  testing  and  performance,  the  New 
York  Times  hopes  to  smooth  out  the 
process  of  erecting  and  successfully  op¬ 
erating  new  facilities. 

The  future  is  already  upon  the 
Times ,  as  it  breaks  ground  for  a  second 
new  plant,  in  the  city’s  borough  of 
Queens,  across  the  river  from  Manhat¬ 
tan,  where  production  at  the  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Midtown  headquarters  eventually 
will  cease. 

Printing  and  material-handling 
equipment  is  scheduled  for  installation 
in  early  1996,  followed  several  months 
later  by  computer  systems.  Equipment 
start-up  and  testing  should  begin  late 
that  year,  with  the  plant  expected  to  be 
operating  in  the  second  half  of  1997. 


Architect’s  model  of  the  New  York  Times  College  Point  production  plant. 


long  before  they  can  become  tomor¬ 
row’s  haunting  details. 

A  team  of  senior  managers  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  leadership  of  project 
development  and  administration  vice 
president  David  Thurm  has  been  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  Harnischfeger 
Engineers  Inc.,  Brookfield,  Wise.,  to 


Thurm  said  that  before  the  year  is  out  he  expects 
vendors  will  have  accepted  the  requirements  and 
specifications  set  out  in  the  two  volumes  and  that 
numerous  contracts  with  them  will  have  heen 
signed. 


By  formulating  standard  procedures 
for  doing  business  with  its  vendors  and 
accounting  for  all  attributes  of  every 
connector,  sensor,  switch  and  button, 
all  material  qualities,  surfaces  and  coat¬ 
ings,  each  duct,  hose,  cable  and  con¬ 
duit,  various  delivery  modes  and  sched¬ 
ules,  pertinent  data  and  documenta¬ 
tion,  personnel  and  union  arrangements, 
payment  of  taxes  and  provision  of  in¬ 
surance,  compliance  with  safety  and 
engineering  standards  and  every  literal 
and  figurative  nut  and  bolt.  Times  man¬ 
agement  is  attempting  to  get  a  firm 
grasp  of  today’s  myriad  daunting  details 


create  and  organize  the  administrative 
and  technical  body  of  information  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  the  Times  and  its  sup¬ 
pliers  to  know  exactly  what  they 
should  expect  of  one  another. 

In  addition  to  Times  managers  and 
Harnischfeger  (which  is  responsible  for 
materials  handling  and  software  inte¬ 
gration),  the  project  management  team 
for  College  Point  includes  New  York- 
based  Lehrer,  McGovern,  Bovis  as  con¬ 
struction  manager  and  master  sched¬ 
uler,  Boston-based  Parsons  Main  Inc. 
as  architect  and  engineer,  and  New 
York-based  James  Polshek  &  Partners 


for  architectural  aesthetics. 

Two  large  volumes,  “Commercial 
Specifications  &  Bid  Documents”  and 
“Equipment  Fabrication  &  Installation 
Requirements,”  have  been  approved, 
though  Thurm  said  minor  revisions 
may  be  made  before  finalization. 

A  third  volume,  “System  &  Equip¬ 
ment  Functional  Performance  Specifi¬ 
cations,”  will  contain  specifications  de¬ 
vised  in  cooperation  with  individual 
vendors  selected  for  the  project. 

The  sole  exception  is  the  category  of 
automated  guided  vehicles,  for  which 
the  Times  has  already  come  up  with  its 
own  revisable  specs. 

Though  elbow  room  is  built-in  for 
some  creative  improvement  and 
change,  the  documents  by  design  seem 
to  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

For  a  project’s  materials,  parts,  equip¬ 
ment,  systems  and  services  in  all  things 
structural,  mechanical,  fluid  and  elec¬ 
trical,  the  volumes  cover  selection  and 
suitability  of  vendors,  products  and  ser¬ 
vice  attributes,  and  all  procedures,  from 
proposals  through  installation,  clean¬ 
up,  on-site  testing  and  start-up. 

Thurm  said  that  before  the  year  is 
out  he  expects  vendors  will  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  requirements  and  specifica¬ 
tions  set  out  in  the  two  volumes  and 
that  numerous  contracts  with  them 
will  have  been  signed.  (continues) 
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Loyalist  attack  on  pub  is  foiled,  P3  Robinsoi 


All  of  these  papers  are 
printed  at  the  same  place 


TODAY 
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THIRD  QUARTER  STOCK  FUND  REPORT 
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There  is  nothing  proprietary  about 
the  Times’s  effort.  Preliminary  versions 
of  the  first  two  volumes  went  out  to 
about  a  dozen  vendors  and  to  other 
newspaper  companies,  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad,  for  their  suggestions  and  com¬ 
ments. 

Among  other  things,  Thurm  won¬ 
dered  if  there  was  too  much  detail.  He 
also  encourages  anyone  at  other  com¬ 
panies  who  may  be  interested  in  wad¬ 
ing  into  the  volumes  to  request  them. 

Copies  went  as  far  as  Australia’s 
John  Fairfax  group  and  as  near  as 
Knight-Ridder’s  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  from  which  the  Times  group 
incorporated  some  ideas  related  to  on¬ 
site  safety  issues. 

Heading  up  a  mammoth  new-plant 
project  for  Fairfax  holding’s  Sydney 
Printers  subsidiary,  Tom  Schonbucher 


was  “not  at  all’’  bothered  by  the  level  of 
detail  contained  in  the  Times  volumes. 
By  no  means  overkill,  he  said  the  detail 
is  necessary  because  it  has  to  be  dealt 
with  eventually,  and  better  before  a 
project  is  begun  than  after. 

“For  a  job  that  size,”  said  Schon¬ 
bucher,  “you  have  to  do  about  that 
much  paperwork  and  research  if  you 
want  to  have  an  easy  job  later  on.” 

(When  Schonbucher  talked  to  E&P 
two  weeks  ago,  his  project  was  one  day 
into  an  11-month  equipment  installa¬ 
tion.  The  plant’s  shell  was  being  closed 
and  interior  work  was  under  way  at  the 
Chullora  site,  eight  miles  from  central 
Sydney.  As  bad  as  it  is  in  all  other 
ways,  he  said,  Australia’s  drought  has 
aided  construction.  Full  operation  of 
the  plant  is  expected  after  a  three- 
month  transition  beginning  next  fall. 
To  produce  the  267,000-circulation 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  77,000-circula¬ 
tion  Australian  Financial  Review  and  15 
to  20  other  titles  small  and  large,  the 
new  plant  will  run  three  MAN  Roland 
presses,  with  26  reelstands  and  the 
pressmaker’s  automated  roll-prepara¬ 
tion  and  reel-loading  systems,  and  the 
same  Muller  Martini  PrintRoll  storage 
and  buffer  equipment  used  by  the 
Times.) 

“This  is  by  far,  without  a  doubt,  the 


exception  to  the  rule,”  said  architect 
Dario  DiMare,  a  newspaper  plant  de¬ 
sign  specialist. 

Though  no  other  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  in  his  experience  “were  close  to 
this,”  DiMare  called  Knight -Ridder  Inc. 
and  the  Gannett  Co.  “somewhat  thor¬ 
ough”  by  comparison,  and  he  also  not¬ 
ed  that  the  latter’s  contracts  could  be 
voluminous  and  demanding. 

Schonbucher  said  drawing  from  two 
or  three  such  specification  standards, 
the  approach  is  adoptable  or  adaptable 
industrywide.  “You  can  export  that  and 
actually  apply  that  in  other  printing  fa¬ 
cilities,”  he  said.  But  with  specs  easily 
rewardable  for  “any  other  printing 
plant,”  Schonbucher  complained  that 
“we  in  the  printing  industry  .  .  .  always 
go  through  design  specification  again 
and  again  and  again.” 


For  the  Times,  its  specifications  may 
mark  an  end  to  approaching  each  new 
project  as  though  it  were  its  first.  But 
within  the  industry  as  a  whole,  Schon¬ 
bucher  said  that  whatever  its  real  mer¬ 
its,  the  Times  effort  “sort  of  reinvent[s] 
the  wheel  once  more.” 

“It  is  absolutely  normal  that  you 
would  find  specifications”  for  large  pro¬ 
jects,”  including  “all  current  projects 
around  the  world  the  size  of  the  New 
York  Times ,  ”  said  Schonbucher. 

He  added,  however,  that  the  desir¬ 
able  detail  compiled  by  the  Times  rep¬ 
resents  what  is  hoped  for  but  seldom 
achieved. 

According  to  project  manager  Bill 
Denis,  the  same  standardization  of 
specifications  and  requirements  can 
apply  at  small  and  mid-sized  newspa¬ 
pers.  Besides  allowing  speedier  trou¬ 
bleshooting,  said  Thurm,  the  approach 
“has  levels  of  sophistication  that  you 
can  tap  or  not  tap,”  according  to  a  pa¬ 
per’s  needs. 

He  said  the  Times  is  already  sharing 
what  it  has  learned  with  New  York 
Times  Co.  regional  dailies,  which  oper¬ 
ate  autonomously. 

Now  in  the  planning  stages  for  facil¬ 
ities  expansion,  the  87,000-circulation 
Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  is  working  with 
project  team  member  Tom  Cox,  group 


director  of  manufacturing. 

The  painstaking  endeavor  was  un¬ 
dertaken  after  completion  of  formal 
and  informal  reviews  of  the  Times's  ex¬ 
perience  putting  its  Edison,  N.j.,  plant 
up  and  into  operation  several  years 
ago.  By  last  fall,  said  Thurm,  it  had  be¬ 
come  a  full  specification  project  across 
all  departments. 

The  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  plant’s  presses 
were  sold  and  swapped,  and  the  older, 
less-efficient  operations  in  traffic- 
clogged  Midtown  Manhattan  are  un¬ 
able  to  print  color,  so  the  company 
planned  to  invest  in  a  second  satellite 
printing  and  distribution  plant. 

The  new  plant  is  designed  to  allow 
publication  of  late-breaking  news  and 
sports  scores,  printing  in  color  and  in¬ 
clusion  of  advertising  or  other  inserts 
in  the  daily  paper.  Color  and  inserts 
are  now  only  available  in  the  Sunday 
Times,  printed  at  the  Edison  plant. 

With  work  on  the  $315  million  Col¬ 
lege  Point  plant  in  Queens  beginning 
sooner  than  later,  management  sought 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  scheme  to 
streamline  the  project  by  dealing  with 
all  matters  in  advance  on  paper  and  in 
software  before  they  became  problems 
later  on  site  and  in  hardware. 

“It  also  coordinates  a  lot  of  services,” 
thereby  saving  time  and  avoiding 
scheduling  headaches,  said  project 
manager  Denis.  In  this  regard,  for 
scheduling  and  reporting,  suppliers  are 
required  to  use  the  critical  path 
method  and  the  same,  Primavera,  v.5, 
scheduling  software  package. 

The  method  ensures  that  work  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  logical  sequence  of  indepen¬ 
dent  but  related  tasks,  according  to 
Denis,  who  cited  the  example  of  first 
installing  the  huge  ink  tanks  before 
closing  the  structure  around  them. 

The  software,  according  to  Thurm, 
allows  managers  to  see  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  path  and  how  change  or 
delay  in  one  task  will  “ripple  through¬ 
out”  the  project,  affecting  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  other  tasks. 

The  documents  also  sew  up  the  ser¬ 
vices  relationships  after  construction, 
installation  and  implementation. 
Among  other  things,  they  specify  war¬ 
ranty  arrangements,  free  round-the- 
clock  telephone  hot-line  support  and 
customer  approval  of  suppliers’  on-site 
support  personnel  who  work  Times- 
designated  shifts,  are  available  for  off- 
shift  emergencies  and  may  be  retained 
on  site  for  a  year  after  system  accep¬ 
tance. 

With  every  T  crossed  and  1  dotted,  if 


“We  weren’t  the  best  customer,”  he  remarked, 
insisting  that  it  should  be  the  buyer  who  specifies, 
not  the  seller.  “In  newspapers,”  said  Thurm,  “we 
sit  there  and  the  vendor  tells  us  what  the  spec  is.” 
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the  newspaper  industry  with  sales 
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the  volumes  standardizing  require¬ 
ments  and  specifications  suggest  the 
thoroughness  of  a  contract,  they 
should.  Thurm  is  a  lawyer.  Moving 
from  the  New  York  law  firm  Rogers  & 
Wells,  he  spent  about  a  year  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  Co.’s  newly  acquired 
wholesale  distribution  operation. 

Looking  to  the  way  other  businesses 
handled  such  projects,  Thurm  said 
much  of  the  real  world  of  industry 
“hasn’t  translated  to  newspapers.” 

Though  they  may  serve  a  unique  in¬ 
dustry,  he  said,  newspaper  production 
plants  have  much  in  common  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  with  most  other  factories  — 
for  example,  issues  related  to  roll-han¬ 
dling  or  any  other  materials  handling. 

Thurm  recalled  that  by  1987,  not 
long  before  work  began  at  Edison, 
specifications  were  not  as  advanced  as 
today,  and  vendors  provided  what  they 
thought  the  Times  needed  —  or  gave 
no  thought  to  the  matter  at  all. 


by  creating  burdensome  requirements, 
which  may  provoke  suppliers  to  deliver 
only  that  which  is  specified.  Anything 
omitted  in  the  specs  will  be  omitted  by 
the  supplier. 

Thurm’s  team  and  its  documents, 
however,  took  pains  to  note  that  sup¬ 
pliers  are  encouraged  to  suggest  their 
own  ideas  in  addition  to  indicating 
their  ability  to  adhere  to  Times  require¬ 
ments.  The  specifications  and  require¬ 
ments  include  provisions  for  requesting 
deviations  and  alternatives. 

But  agreeing  to  meet  spec  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  doing  business.  In  its  intro¬ 
duction,  Volume  2  states  that  “the  in¬ 
tent  is  to  define  the  minimum  compo¬ 
nent  requirements  for  all  installed 
equipment  and  controls  to  ensure  qual¬ 
ity  and  commonality.” 

Just  as  important  to  streamlining  the 
execution  of  a  major  project,  said  Di- 
Mare,  is  the  newspaper  representative’s 
decision-making  power,  as  well  as  the 


Standardization  and  dealing  directly  with  the 
vendor’s  own  supplier,  he  said,  will  speed  access  to 
a  part  needed  to  get  a  system  running  again, 
improving  the  comfort  level  and  lowering  the 
carrying  cost. 


“We  weren’t  the  best  customer,”  he 
remarked,  insisting  that  it  should  be 
the  buyer  who  specifies,  not  the  seller. 
“In  newspapers,”  said  Thurm,  “we  sit 
there  and  the  vendor  tells  us  what  the 
spec  is.” 

Today,  he  maintains,  that’s  just  not 
the  case  in  other  industries,  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  not  tied  solely  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  have  become  comfort¬ 
able  with  customer-supplied  specs.  For 
them,  he  said,  it  has  become  standard 
operating  procedure. 

Knowing  what  to  expect  makes  do¬ 
ing  business  easier  for  all  parties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  group  manufacturing  direc¬ 
tor  Cox.  Project  director  Martin  Con¬ 
ner  said  no  vendors  had  complained 
about  inadequate  time  in  the  proposed 
milestones  for  College  Point.  “In  the 
end,”  said  Thurm,  “if  it  makes  it  simpler 
and  better,  we  all  win.” 

As  to  anticipated  benefits  for  both 
sides  in  spelling  out  expectations  in 
advance,  architect  DiMare  conceded, 
“there’s  a  lot  of  truth  in  that  —  to  a 
point.” 

But  he  warned  against  overzealous 
efforts  to  eliminate  “fluff”  from  projects 


“architect’s  ability  to  manage  the  pro¬ 
ject  in  an  orderly  fashion.” 

Otherwise,  he  continued,  relatively 
minor  matters  “can  throw  you  back.” 

DiMare  also  cited  a  need  for  back¬ 
up  strategies  to  deal  with  unresponsive 
suppliers  and  unforeseeable  but  imag¬ 
inable  acts  of  God  or  man.  Allowing 
for  extra,  unscheduled  time  to  deal 
with  the  unforeseen  can  make  man¬ 
ageable  such  mistakes  as  underground 
cable  or  pipe  breaks,  he  said.  Also,  sub¬ 
contractors  or  vendors  can  reach  site- 
specific  no-strike  agreements  with 
unions.  Depending  on  a  project’s  com¬ 
plexity,  said  DiMare,  as  much  as  10%  or 
20%  extra  time  should  be  planned. 

But  it  was  in  the  tangible  and  know- 
able  realm  of  merchandise  that  the 
Times  found  “a  major  motivation  for 
our  move  to  standardized  specifica¬ 
tions.”  Specifically,  incompatibilities 
resulting  from  hundreds  of  programma¬ 
ble  logic  controllers  from  six  manufac¬ 
turers  using  15  different  models  in 
equipment  at  Edison. 

Upon  suggestion  of  its  own  staff, 
said  Thurm,  the  paper  has  since  stan¬ 
dardized  on  PLCs  from  Allen-Bradley, 


which  itself  was  accustomed  to  work-  n 
ing  with  companies  that  set  their  own 
specifications,  often  very  large  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  RjR  Nabisco  Inc. 

(Times  project  director  Rich  Keller 
said  his  paper  attends  about  every  oth-  | 

er  annual  Allen-Bradley  roundtable,  ] 
which  the  Rockwell  International  busi¬ 
ness  hosts  for  the  various  industries  it  i 

serves  and  where,  he  said,  applications 
are  often  found  across  those  industries. 
Allen-Bradley  is  a  sister  company  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Times’s  Goss 
Colorliner  presses.) 

Calling  the  Times  specifications  “a 
very  good  job”  and  its  detail  “essential,” 
Fairfax’s  Schonbucher  nevertheless 
said  he  believed  that  its  standardiza¬ 
tion  “is  going  down  a  very  dangerous  | 
path”  and  that  it  “seems  to  have  gone 
one  step  too  far  when  .  .  .  locking  into 
one  supplier.” 

Citing  the  choice  of  Allen-Bradley 
as  sole  supplier  of  PLCs,  Schonbucher 
said  that  to  avoid  the  loss  of  flexibility, 
the  focus  should  be  on  functionality 
rather  than  singularity. 

He  recalled  that  three  years  after 
Fairfax  standardized  on  General  Elec¬ 
tric  PLCs  “we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
overtaken  by  other  technology  ...  by 
other  suppliers.” 

That  standard  was  dropped,  said 
Schonbucher,  whose  background  is  in 
electronic  engineering. 

Underlying  this  one  criticism  is 
Schonbucher’s  position  that  PLC  com¬ 
patibility  is  no  longer  an  issue.  Perhaps 
by  looking  back  rather  than  ahead  — 
examining  and  reacting  to  its  experi¬ 
ence  at  Edison  —  he  said,  the  Times 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
PLCs  and  not  quite  enough  on  the 
networking  and  software  applications 
that  will  allow  the  sought-after  inter¬ 
communications. 

Drawing  from  what  he  conceded 
Fairfax  had  “found  out  a  bit  late,” 
Schonbucher  recommended  further 
work  on  a  suitably  communicative  net¬ 
working  specification.  . 

The  overall  approach  to  standardiz-  I 

ing  specifications  is,  as  one  manager  on  I 

Thurm’s  team  put  it,  “a  better  way  of 
doing  business.”  i 

Maintenance  is  easier  and  downtime  • 

is  reduced  “when  you  have  commonali¬ 
ty  in  supporting  equipment.” 

Another  added  that  the  practice 
helps  avoid  arguments  with  subcon¬ 
tractors,  who  are  hired  by  a  general 
contractor,  not  the  Times . 

The  same  applies  to  software.  Not¬ 
ing  that  seven  years  ago  there  was  no 
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Windows,  Thurm  said  today  his  com¬ 
pany  wants  to  be  able  to  specify  cus¬ 
tom  screens  without  having  to  pay 
$10,000  for  every  reprogramming  job. 

Rationalizing  relationships  with 
vendors  can  create  other  economies. 
Some  cost  little  or  nothing.  Specifying 
CAD  or  some  other  drawing  format  at 
the  outset  can  avoid  the  cost  of  multi¬ 
ple  conversions  to  a  compatible  format 
later  on. 

Another  example:  Prohibit  removal 
of  original  labels  on  motors  to  allow 
the  Times’s  spares  or  replacements  to 
buy  directly  from  the  manufacturer. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  parts  in 
general,  many  of  which  may  be  manu¬ 
factured  overseas. 

“We’re  held  hostage,”  said  group  di¬ 
rector  for  production  facilities  Tom 
Lombardo,  to  suppliers  who  are  with¬ 
out  large  inventories  of  anything  but 
major  spare  parts. 

Standardization  and  dealing  directly 
with  the  vendor’s  own  supplier,  he  said, 
will  speed  access  to  a  part  needed  to 
get  a  system  running  again,  improving 
the  comfort  level  and  lowering  the  car¬ 
rying  cost. 

During  a  meeting  earlier  this  year. 


when  Thurm  and  other  executives  out¬ 
lined  for  E&P  their  efforts  and  objec¬ 
tives,  software  consultant  Gene  Bloch 
broached  the  broader  topic  of  system 
integration  issues,  with  which  “people 
in  other  industries  have  been  wrestling 
.  .  .  for  some  time,”  he  said. 

Only  late  in  the  project  at  Edison, 
recalled  Thurm,  did  the  Times  learn 
that  it  could  achieve  system-to-system 
communication.  With  what  Bloch 
called  successes  and  failures  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  those  involved,  Thurm 
said  it  was  decided  to  specify  intercom¬ 
munication  at  the  start,  even  without 
knowing  if  a  given  type  of  operation 
would  require  the  capability. 

“If  we  can  get  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  to  accept  these  specs,  then  you  will 
get  the  vendors  [systems)  to  talk  to  one 
another,”  said  Cox. 

“The  closer  the  whole  industry  gets 
into  standardization,  the  better  we’ll  all 
be,”  said  project  director  Keller.  “This  is 
going  to  help  push  them  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,”  he  said  of  efforts  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  and  mail- 
room  systems  vendors  to  create  post¬ 
press  systems  communications 
protocols. 


While  the  Times  may  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  share  its  approach  with  other,  ordi¬ 
narily  noncompteting  newspaper  com¬ 
panies,  Thurm  noted  that  this  is  hard¬ 
ly  true  for  vendors. 

He  wondered  aloud  if  his  team’s  and 
others’  work  will  create  a  “clear  signal 
that,  ‘yes,  the  industry  would  like  to  go 
in  this  direction.’” 

The  object,  however,  is  not  to  force 
designs,  or  even  necessarily  the  final 
spec’s,  on  vendors,  only  to  wind  up 
with  various  one-off  systems. 

“Are  we  leading  them  where  they 
want  to  be  led,”  asked  Thurm,  “or  are 
we  forcing  them  to  create  something 
artificial?” 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see  vendors 
nudged  to  think  in  terms  of  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  work  for  the  whole 
newspaper  industry.  But  that  does  not 
include  going  deep  into  the  design  of 
various  kinds  of  equipment. 

Project  manager  Denis  imagined 
that  some  development  work  could  be 
narrowed  to  a  spec  with  two  sizes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  customers, 
perhaps  those  in  different  world  mar- 
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Thinking  Ahead 

Designers  discuss  the  challenges  of  newspaper  project  planning 
with  a  view  to  changing  technologies  and  future  expansion 


by  Helene  Cohen  Smith 

THE  UNPREDICTABLE  FUTURE  of 
technology  and  its  effects  on  workflow 
have  the  potential  to  frustrate  those 
involved  in  construction  or  renovation 
of  newspaper  plants. 

According  to  Rick  Ruffino  of  the 
Blevins  Harding  Group,  a  newspaper 
planning  and  consulting  firm  based  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  much  of  the  change  in 
the  way  organizations  such  as  his  are 
designing  plants  results  from  a  shift 
from  press  technology-driven  planning 
to  office  technology-driven  planning. 

Ruffino  said  the  advent  of  digital 
technologies  gives  newspaper  office 
personnel  the  freedom  to  be  anywhere 
on  or  off  site. 

“We  always  had  bureaus,”  he  said, 
“but  they  were  outposts.  Now  they’re 

Cohen  Smith  is  a  public  relations  and 
marketing  communications  consultant  in 
Sound  Beach,  N.Y.,  who  specializes  in 
graphic  arts  and  computing  technologies. 


major  sources  of  information.” 

Ruffino  includes  telecommuters  in 
his  definition  of  bureaus,  but  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  to  address  the  isolating 
aspects  of  working  from  home.  “You 
should  have  a  place  to  go  in  the  office; 
it’s  the  anchor  that  allows  people  to 
maintain  contact.” 

An  increasingly  popular  concept 
that  Blevins  Harding  is  exploring  with 
clients  is  known  as  “hoteling,”  whereby 
organizations  provide  office  space  and 
equipment  based  on  the  likelihood 
that  a  percentage  of  telecommuting 
personnel  will  be  in  the  office  on  any 
given  day. 

For  instance,  if  an  organization  em¬ 
ploys  25  outside  salespeople,  or 
telecommuting  reporters,  it  may  find 
that  only  10  of  those  people  may  be  in 
on  any  given  day.  As  a  result,  the  orga¬ 
nization  can  save  money  and  space  by 
building  only  10  workspaces,  to  be 
shared  by  all  25. 

Ruffino  said  his  firm  examines  the 
bureau  and  telecommuting  issues  with 


publishers  during  the  process  of  “pro¬ 
gramming,”  which  Blevins  Harding  de¬ 
fines  as  a  “rigorous  process  of  interact¬ 
ing  with  the  client  regarding  [issues] 
they  may  not  have  thought  about.” 

“It  crystallizes  their  thinking.  It’s  a 
good  process  for  them,”  he  added. 

Dario  DiMare,  formerly  of  Haskell 
Co.,  and  recent  founder  of  his  own 
Framingham,  Mass.,  firm,  said  that 
modern  newspaper  plant  designs  re¬ 
volve  around  two  main  issues:  specific 
needs  and  technology,  both  present 
and  future. 

“They  both  change  simultaneously,” 
DiMare  said.  “It  becomes  a  moving  tar¬ 
get.” 

Today  DiMare  figures  electronics 
into  the  design  of  the  entire  facility. 
With  change  the  only  constant,  he  said 
the  key  to  designing  for  electronics  is 
flexibility. 

“The  ultimate  way  of  dealing  with 
electronics  today  is  a  raised  floor,  but 

(See  Challenges  on  page  34P) 


DiMare  s  design  for  the  Daily  Democrat,  Dover,  N.H. 
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European 
Building  Design 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  new 
newspaper  plants  in  Europe  has  been 
driven  by  a  desire  to  install  the  latest 
technology  —  particularly  to  produce 
color  —  and  to  shift  production  to  the 
edge  of  cities  to  make  distribution  easi¬ 
er. 

The  former  East  Germany  has  seen 
a  boom  in  plant  construction,  as  west¬ 
ern  German  publishers  have  bought  up 
newspapers  in  the  east  and  brought 
their  production  facilities  up  to  date. 
In  some  cases,  this  has  meant  replacing 
letterpresses. 

Boris  Fuchs,  research  director  and 
deputy  managing  director  of  IFRA,  the 
Darmstadt-based  international  associ¬ 
ation  for  newspaper  and  media  tech¬ 
nology,  said  that  15  regional  newspa¬ 
pers  in  eastern  Germany  “have  already 
built  or  are  in  the  process  of  building” 
new  printing  plants  and  adding  equip¬ 
ment. 

Britain  has  seen  a  spate  of  press¬ 
room  construction,  particularly  among 
regional  newspapers.  Eastern  Counties 
Newspapers  in  Norwich,  England,  is 
constructing  a  new  press  building  at  a 
cost  of  £23  million  ($36  million).  Pre¬ 
liminary  work  began  around  1990,  and 
a  decision  to  go  ahead  was  made  about 
two  years  ago.  Printing  is  scheduled  to 
begin  at  the  new  building  around  the 
middle  of  next  year. 

Ken  Hustler,  project  director  at  East¬ 
ern  Counties  Newspapers,  said  the  de¬ 
cision  to  build  the  plant  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  desire  to  replace  a  press 
that  is  more  than  20  years  old  with  one 
that  has  the  latest  technology  and  in¬ 
creased  color  capacity.  The  new  press 
will  allow  the  company  to  double  its 
normal  daily  color  output  of  four 
broadsheet  and  eight  tabloid  pages. 
The  press  will  also  operate  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  70,000  copies  an  hour,  twice 
the  present  top  speed. 

Norwich’s  total  print  run  of  more 


O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
London. 


than  a  million  copies  a  week  includes 
the  90,000-circulation  morning  Eastern 
Daily  Press,  the  50,000-circulation 
Evening  News  and  20  weekly  titles, 
both  free  and  paid.  The  company  ex¬ 
pects  that  the  high-quality  color  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  press  will  help  bring  in 
contract  work.  Such  a  prospect  is  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  to  British  regional 


newspapers,  which  are  still  feeling  the 
effects  of  recession. 

The  new  press  building  will  be  three 
and  a  half  miles  away  from  the  present 
plant  in  the  center  of  Norwich,  a  city 
of  128,000  people.  The  papers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  edited  in  Norwich,  which 
will  transmit  pages  digitally  to  the  new 
plant. 

A  long-term  option.  Hustler  said, 
will  be  the  transfer  of  all  operations  to 
the  new  site. 

The  plant  will  cover  70,000  square 
feet  on  a  nine-acre  site  in  a  business 
park  that  has  another,  commercial, 
tenant.  Good  road  access  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  Hustler  said,  makes  the  location 
“particularly  attractive.” 

The  local  authorities,  he  added. 


“wanted  the  development  to  go  ahead. 
They  were  encouraging  and  very  help¬ 
ful.”  But  they  were  “not  yes  men.” 

Given  the  height  of  the  building  — 
64  feet,  to  accommodate  a  four-high 
press  configuration  —  the  authorities 
pushed  for,  and  got,  landscaping. 

This,  Hustler  said,  “involved  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  discussion  between 


ourselves  and  the  planners  and  the  ar¬ 
chitects.”  The  project,  he  said,  pro¬ 
duced  no  unpleasant  surprises.  “Per¬ 
haps  it  was  because  we  spent  two  years 
before  we  actually  made  the  firm  deci¬ 
sion  to  go  ahead,  researching  things  so 
thoroughly.” 

Project  architect  David  Ford  said  the 
press  configuration  caused  some  engi¬ 
neering  problems,  “bearing  in  mind  it 
was  being  fixed  to  a  slab  which  was 
about  5.2  meters  above  ground  level.” 
Operating  at  its  maximum  speed,  he 
said,  the  press  will  tend  to  “sway  and 
yaw  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  unless  it’s 
controlled.” 

And  because  “the  ground  in  and 
around  Norwich  isn’t  terribly  good,  we 
had  to  pile  the  site.”  (continues) 


Britain  has  seen  a  spate  of  pressroom  construction, 
particularly  among  regional  newspapers. 
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The  control  of  noise  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration.  Windows  are  triple 
glazed,  and  parts  of  the  roof  are  spe¬ 
cially  insulated. 

The  pressmen,  Ford  said,  “work  from 
a  sound  haven.  So  that  in  theory  there 
is  nobody  ever  on  the  drive  side  of  the 
press  whilst  the  press  is  in  operation.” 

Given  the  change  in  ink  content  to 
a  vegetable-oil  base.  Ford  said,  there 
are  fewer  worries  about  runoff.  Waste 
goes  into  the  local  sewer  system  in  a 
“very  diluted  form.” 

The  details  were  worked  out  with 
the  water  authorities.  The  silver  in 
photographic  chemicals  is  recycled, 
and  the  only  special  facility.  Ford  said, 
will  be  drainage  dedicated  to  particular 
chemicals. 

East  Berlin  newspaper  publisher 
Druckhaus  Friedrichshain  (DHF)  is 
building  a  new  printworks  for  its  titles, 
which  include  the  280,000-circulation 
Berliner  Zeitung,  the  city’s  largest  sub¬ 
scription  newspaper. 

DHF  also  publishes  the  250,000-cir¬ 
culation  Berliner  Kurier,  which  is  sold 
on  newsstands,  and  the  national  Neue 
Zeit,  which  is  printed  on  distinctive 
blue  paper. 

Since  earlier  this  year,  DHF  has 
been  controlled  by  the  Hamburg  pub¬ 
lisher  Gruner+Jahr. 

The  new  building  is  scheduled  to  be 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  1995.  Jan  Pe¬ 
ter  Guehlk,  assistant  to  the  manager  of 
DHF’s  printing  house,  said  that,  during 
the  transition,  production  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  at  two  sites.  The  main  chal¬ 
lenge,  he  said,  will  be  to  make  sure 
“that  the  newspapers  come  out  every 
day.” 

The  decision  to  build  the  new  plant, 
Guehlk  said,  was  influenced  by  the  un¬ 
suitability  of  the  present  printing  site 
for  expansion:  It  is  close  to  nearby 
housing,  and  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  ownership  of  the 
property. 

“We  have  to  move,”  Guehlk  said.  “It’s 
an  old  building.  It’s  simply  not  eco¬ 
nomical.  The  costs  are  too  high.” 

Guehlk  described  the  new  printing 
site,  about  five  miles  from  the  present 
one,  as  a  “tailor-made  solution.”  It  is  in¬ 
dustrial  land,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
further  expansion.  Fax  lines  will  bring 
in  editorial  and  advertising  matter. 
This  is  not  regarded  as  a  problem,  be¬ 
cause  the  newspapers  are  already  edit¬ 
ed  and  printed  at  different  sites. 

Julian  Parsons,  a  spokesman  for 
Heiken  and  Partner,  a  Frankfurt  archi¬ 
tectural  firm,  said  modernization  of 


newspaper  plants  in  eastern  Germany 
has  created  a  great  deal  of  work.  He 
cited  “the  demand  for  new  buildings, 
new  plants,  updating  everything.  For  a 
time  we  were  completely  overloaded. 
We’re  just  beginning  to  get  a  little  bit 
of  breathing  space.” 

Some  eastern  German  newspapers, 
he  said,  “were  still  working  on  equip¬ 
ment  that  looked  as  if  it  predated  the 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

WHEN  THE  WESTERN  Morning 
News  of  Plymouth,  England,  decided 
to  build  a  new  plant,  it  wanted  very 
much  to  remind  people  of  its  pres¬ 
ence. 

“Although  we’ve  been  around  for  a 


hundred  years,”  said  managing  director 
Jerry  Ramsden,  “we  wanted  people  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice  of  us.  We  were 
regarded  a  little  bit  as  part  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  —  reliable  and  so  on,  but  a  bit 
old-fashioned.” 

The  architects  were  informed  of 
this  desire  and  eventually  came  back 
with  the  design  of  a  building  in  the 
shape  of  a  ship.  “When  1  first  saw  the 
model,”  Ramsden  recalled,  “1  thought, 
has  this  man  gone  mad?” 

But  the  plan  seemed  to  make  sense. 
Why  not  a  ship?  After  all,  Plymouth 
has  a  maritime  tradition  going  back 
centuries. 

And  the  minute  detail  of  the  plan 
demonstrated  that  the  architects, 
Nicholas  Grimshaw  &  Partners  of 
London,  had  attained  an  understand- 

O’Connor  is  a  free'lance  writer  based  in 
London. 


last  world  war.” 

The  work.  Parsons  said,  has  tended 
to  revolve  around  new  presses.  The 
idea  is  to  find  out  “how  big  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  going  to  be  and  then  build  the 
building  around  the  machine.”  Because 
of  the  high  cost  of  land  in  Germany,  he 
said  that  putting  sites  outside  of  town 
centers  “is  normally  the  only  possible 
solution.”  BECT 


ing  of  the  workflows  within  a  newspa¬ 
per  plant. 

Construction  went  ahead,  and  the 
company  moved  in  last  December. 

The  building,  Ramsden  said,  has 
been  a  success. 

“We’re  producing  two  million  news¬ 
papers  a  week  from  here,”  he  said,  “and 


it  really  does  work  in  a  very  practical 
way.” 

The  company  publishes  the  Western 
Morning  News  and  the  Evening  Herald, 
each  a  60,000-circulation  daily.  It  also 
prints  a  number  of  local  paid  and  free 
papers,  as  well  as  the  national  Daily 
Mail  and  its  sister  Mail  on  Sunday  for 
readers  in  southwestern  England.  The 
Western  Morning  News  is  owned  by  the 
Northcliffe  Group,  which  also  owns 
the  Daily  Mail. 

The  new  building  has  enhanced  the 
company’s  ability  to  attract  contract 
work,  which  has  brought  in  the  rev¬ 
enue  to  pay  for  the  higher  operating 
costs  and  removed  the  need  for  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising  rates  or  cover 
prices. 

“1  used  to  have  to  pay  somebody 
else  to  print  our  Plymouth  Extra  [free] 
newspaper,”  Ramsden  said.  “And  now 
not  only  can  1  print  all  my  own  pa- 


New  English  plant 
is  a  shipshape  shop 

Western  Morning  News  and  Evening  Herald 
in  Plymouth,  England,  print  in  a  plant 
designed  in  the  shape  of  a  ship 


“We^re  producing  two  million  newspapers  a  week 
from  here,”  he  said,  “and  it  really  does  work  in  a 
very  practical  way.” 
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Built  on  a  hillside  and  following  its  contours,  the 
shipshaped  building  occupies  just  over  half  of  a  IZ'A- 
acre  site  about  four  miles  from  the  city  center. 


Grimshaw,”  Ramsden  said. 
“I  quite  liked  the  idea,  as 
we  were  paying  ZlOVi  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  printing  press, 
that  we  should  show  it 
off.”  There  is  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  Hatches  have 
been  built  into  the  roof  to 
allow  new  printing  units  to 
be  dropped  onto  the  exist¬ 
ing  ones. 

The  blunt  end  of  the 
building  can  be  pushed 
farther  back.  And  there 
are  empty  work  spaces  in 
the  office  areas  that  can  be 
put  to  use  over  time. 


pers,  1  can  print  a  lot  of  others  for  oth¬ 
er  people  as  well.” 

The  whole  project  cost  £34  million 
($51  million).  Of  that,  the  building  cost 
about  $22  million  and  the  press  cost 
about  $16  million. 

Built  on  a  hillside  and  following  its 
contours,  the  building  occupies  just 
over  half  of  a  12'/2-acre  site  about  four 
miles  from  the  city  center. 

There  was  some  concern,  Ramsden 
said,  that  employees  would  be  isolated. 
But  there  is  a  restaurant  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

There  is  also  a  parking  lot,  allowing 
easy  access.  When  the  papers  were  in 
the  city  center,  parking  was  always  a 
problem.  The  papers  also  have  retained 
a  presence  in  the  city  center. 

The  building’s  glass  walls  allow  those 
outside  to  see  the  presses. 

“That  was  the  only  thing  about  the 
design  I  more  than  hinted  at  with 


Morning  Call  plant 
up  and  running 

THE  ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  Morning  CaU 
has  cranked  up  its  new  offset  presses 
and  let  the  news  roll. 

The  first  live  news  pages  came  off  the 
press  Sept.  26,  completing  the  shift  that 
began  when  the  new  plant  started 
printing  ad  inserts  and  Sunday  advance 
pages  in  August. 

The  presses,  part  of  the  paper’s  two- 
year,  $40  million  downtown  plant  ex¬ 
pansion,  are  housed  in  a  three-story 
120,000-square-foot  addition,  built  as  a 
printing,  warehouse  and  distribution 
plant  next  to  the  paper’s  headquarters. 

The  plant  improves  print  quality, 
adds  color  and  allows  later  deadlines 
and  improved  ad  inserting  options,  said 
publisher  Gary  Shorts. 


Ferag  mailrooms 
for  new  plants 

NEW  PRODUCTION  CENTERS  in 
north  Africa  and  northern  Europe  will 
be  equipped  with  Ferag  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems.  Egypt’s  largest  daily,  AI  Ahram,  or¬ 
dered  three  Single  Copy  Conveyor  lines 
and  stacking  systems  complete  with  in¬ 
serting,  packaging  and  bundle  distribu¬ 
tion.  Papers  will  be  printed  on  a  Koenig 
&  Bauer  Commander  80  press  at  a 
plant  to  be  commissioned  in  1996. 

Each  see  line  will  have  its  own  in¬ 
serting  sector,  with  possible  alternative 
control  of  a  second  inserting  drum.  To¬ 
gether,  the  three  drums  will  insert 
80,000  papers  per  hour.  Preprinted  sec¬ 
tions  will  be  temporarily  wound  onto 
Variodisc  systems.  A  winding  station 
and  two  precollecting  systems  for  each 
drum  will  allow  the  addition  of  three 
inserts  or  preprints  in  a  single  run. 

Each  processing  line  will  contain  a 
stacking  system,  two  of  which  can  be 
shifted  between  two  conveying  systems. 
Completing  packaging  will  be  topsheet 
printers,  kraft  underwrappers  and 
Metaverpa  strappers.  In  distribution,  a 
laser-based  system  is  designed  to  recog¬ 
nize  bundles  for  automatic  assignment 
to  loading  stations. 

Next  spring,  a  new  printing  plant 
should  be  ready  for  the  centennial  of 
Gefle  Dagblad,  Gavle,  Sweden.  Joining 
the  new  pressroom,  equipped  with  a 
Koenig  &  Bauer  journal  press  for 
greater  color  capacity  for  the  32,000-cir- 

(See  Ferag  on  page  34P) 


YOUR  PRESSES  MAKE  BETTER  IMPRES¬ 
SIONS  WITH  OUR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS. 
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Since  we  started  manufacturing 
replacement  press  parts  (1977),  a  lot  of 
similar  companies  have  come  and  gone. 

•] 

However  we've  remained  a  quality  and 
stable  source  to  many  newspapers 
nationwide. 

I 

We  wish  to  thank  Them  for  Their  loyal 
support  and  invite  You  to  give  us  a  try. 

800-854-048 1 

© 

PRESS  PRODUCTS  INC 

REPLACEMENT  PRESS  PARTS 

1890  Chrysler  Drive,  Belvidere,  IL  61008 
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Trends  That 
Are  Reshaping 
Newspapers 

Packaging'distribution  center  changes  seem  to  be  the  most 
consistent,  overriding  trend  in  newspapers’  planning  for 
the  future;  offices  and  operations  also  change,  and 
newspapers  look  outside  their  industry  for  growth  models 


by  Ken  Harding 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  PLANNING 
again.  Faced  with  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive  market  and  falling  revenues, 
they  are  looking  at  the  future  and  ways 
to  accommodate  perceived  needs. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  Blevins 
Harding  Group  has  observed  some 


Determining  not  only  how  to  cope 
with  but  also  take  advantage  of  these 
changes  demands  that  newspapers  for¬ 
mulate  short-  and  long-range  plans 
that  articulate  product  goals  and  iden¬ 
tify  methods  to  achieve  those  goals. 

During  the  early  1990s,  many  news¬ 
papers  were  enduring  falling  revenues. 
Fledgling  systems  for  electronic  deliv¬ 


Several  newspapers  have  visited  a  variety  of 
distribution  facilities  to  learn  more  about  effective 
pallet  storage,  tracking  and  movement  to  use 
areas. 


marketplace  trends  that  newspapers 
have  addressed  in  various  ways. 

Some  major  challenges  presented  to 
the  industry  today  stem  from  changes 
to  the  business.  The  product  has 
evolved  and  become  more  complex, 
and  customer  service  is  now  a  real 
goal,  not  just  a  slogan. 

As  operating  and  capital  budgets 
face  more  scrutiny,  operations  need  to 
accomplish  more  with  less  labor  and 
must  look  at  creative  spending  alterna¬ 
tives. 

Harding  is  president  of  Blevins  Harding 
Group,  a  design  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  the  newspaper  industry.  In 
20  years  as  an  architect,  his  work  has 
ranged  from  educating  newspapers  on  the 
value  of  developing  product  plans  and 
creating  long-term  strategies  to  designing 


ery  of  information  were  seen  as  signif¬ 
icant  competition  to  the  newspapers 
—  competition  strong  enough  that 
people  wondered  how  long  ink  on  pa¬ 
per  would  remain  the  leader  in  the  in¬ 
formation  age. 

Planning  meant  money  would  be  on 
the  future  —  an  uncertain  future. 
Planners  wanted  to  know  what  to  plan 
for.  Many  newspapers  just  couldn’t  ad¬ 
dress  these  issues.  There  was  little 
planning,  at  least  not  enough  to  pre¬ 
pare  newspapers  to  take  advantage  of 
their  core  business  and  seek  out  new 
ventures. 

Over  the  last  year,  this  attitude  has 
changed.  Many  today  view  the  elec¬ 
tronic  delivery  of  information  to  be 
“plus”  business,  instead  of  replacing  the 
core  product.  There  also  are  those  out 
there  investing  in  operations  that  cre¬ 
atively  address  new  product  and  distri¬ 


bution  needs. 

Newspapers  have  reached  a  point 
where,  even  though  there  may  not  be 
clear  answers  for  everything  (no  one 
can  predict  every  business  trend),  they 
sense  that  they  are  falling  farther  be¬ 
hind,  and  something  must  be  done. 

This  awareness  is  spreading  fast  as 
more  people  feel  comfortable  seeing 
their  peers  working  to  meet  market 
needs  after  they,  themselves,  consid¬ 
ered  embarking  on  similar  projects. 

Most  newspapers  now  involved  in 
planning  want  to  know  how  they  can 
expand  in  the  future.  Planning  any 
production  operation  without  future 
growth  is  a  mistake,  even  in  a  stable 
market.  Nearly  every  trend  regarding 
today’s  core  business  requires  added 
production  space. 

Blevins  Harding  Group  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  involved  in  a  number 
of  planning  projects  since  1993.  The 
projects  involved  newspapers  of  various 
sizes  —  from  under  20,000  circulation 
to  over  600,000. 

Involvement  in  several  planning 
projects  over  a  short  period  of  time  has 
given  us  an  idea  of  what  is  driving  the 
“need  to  plan.”  Basic  issues,  driving 
forces,  consistent  currents  that  seem  to 
face  many,  if  not  all,  newspapers  begin 
to  surface  (see  top  left  graph,  p.  24P). 
The  four  major  trends  that  are  reshap¬ 
ing  newspapers  today  include  changes 
in  packaging/distribution  centers,  of¬ 
fices  and  operations  and  a  need  to  look 
outside  the  industry  for  growth  models. 

Changes  in  the  packaging  center 
seem  to  be  the  most  consistent,  over¬ 
riding  trend  in  the  way  newspapers  are 
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planning  for  the  future.  No  question, 
the  packaging  center  is  cramped,  often 
inefficient,  and  unable  to  meet  com¬ 
plex  zoning  goals.  More  than  all  the 
other  areas  combined,  this  space  is  the 
driving  force  behind  many  planning 
studies. 

According  to  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  statistics,  preprint 
pieces  were  up  5.31%  in  1993  over  1992. 
The  growth  will  probably  be  higher 
this  year. 

More  space  is  the  key  to  the  needs 
in  the  packaging  center.  Free-standing 
insert  (FSl)  storage,  if  planned  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  5.31%  annual  growth  rate 
over  10  years,  will  take  an  increase  of 
60%  over  today’s  space  allocation.  Add 
that  to  today’s  shortfall  and  many  FSl 
storage  areas  turn  out  to  be  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  space  needed  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Almost  every  one  of  our  clients  last 
year  enjoyed  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  preprint  pieces  per  day.  More 
preprint  pieces  per  day  require  added 
inserting  capacity  in  terms  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  heads  available.  More  pieces 
added  to  any  one  run  will  slow  down 
the  machine.  More  finite  zoning  has  a 
similar  impact  on  the  operation.  All 
this  points  toward  more  inserting  out¬ 
puts  with  larger  machines. 

Thus,  it  will  surprise  few  of  us  to  see 
that  over  the  last  two  years,  packaging 
centers  were  programmed  to  expand  in 
size  to  meet  current  and  10-year  needs 
by  whopping  percentage  increases. 
Thses  data,  charted  on  p.  24P,  top 
right,  include  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  ranging  from  under  20,000  (near¬ 
est  the  vertical  axis)  to  more  than 
500,000  circulation. 

As  a  result  of  growing  pages,  and  the 
importance  of  ROP  and  preprint  zon¬ 
ing,  how  the  product  is  packaged  has 
become  more  complex  today  than  ever 
before. 

To  avoid  buying  additional  presses 
and  achieve  product  goals  like  un¬ 
matched  sections,  many  newspapers 
are  converting  to  running  straight  ad¬ 
vance  and  mainsheet  runs.  Fewer  fold¬ 
ers  are  required  than  running  collect. 

These  additional  packages,  however, 
must  be  handled,  stored  and,  often,  re¬ 
combined  in  the  packaging  center. 
Packaging  impacts  distribution,  and 
changes  to  the  distribution  philosophy 
can  in  turn  have  significant  impacts  in 
the  packaging  center. 

Today  distribution  is  changing  to 
meet  new  challenges.  Complex  zoning 
is  here  to  stay  —  at  least  it  seems  to 
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be.  Most  routes  are  delivered  by  adults. 
Running  straight,  more  preprints  and 
other  issues  often  result  in  more  pack¬ 
ages  to  the  field.  All  these  issues  point 
to  a  reevaluation  of  how  the  newspaper 
is  delivered  in  many  markets. 

Distribution  centers  are  becoming 
more  prominent  in  moderate  to  large 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Unit  loading 
of  product  saves  time  —  up  to  45  min¬ 
utes  in  some  operations  —  and  accom¬ 
modates  complexity. 

These  changes  are  backing  up  into 


the  packaging  center.  At  BHG,  we  no¬ 
ticed  that  nearly  half  the  projects  in¬ 
volving  the  packaging  center  included 
moving  from  traditional  bundle  distri¬ 
bution  to  some  form  of  unit  loading. 
Most  newspapers  are  moving  to  carts, 
some  to  pallets,  others  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  types  of  container. 

Fortunately,  most  newspapers  want 
the  planning  effort  to  address  the 
downstream  effect  of  more  packages 
and  more  zoning,  and  the  upstream  ef¬ 
fects  of,  say,  moving  to  unit  loading. 


handling  systems 
for  newspapers... 


Every  newspaper,  regardless  of 
circulation,  shares  a  common 
goal;  deliver  a  quality  product, 
on  time,  in  good  condition.  Machine 
Design  Service,  Inc.,  has  assisted 
newspapers  worldwide  in  achieving  this 
goal  since  1976.  We  provide... 

•  roll  handling 
•  mailroom 
•  bundle  distribution 
•  waste  handling 
•  custom  designed  equipment 
...for  newspapers  of  any  size. 

Call  today  for  a  free  newspaper  handling 
check-up  and  a  free  video  highlighting 
many  of  our  current  systems. 


KoU  Handling 


Waste  Handling  Custom  Eguipment 


oUacItiwG  ^6sigw  Se/it^ice, 

3535  Larimer  Street  •  Denver,  Colorado  80205  •  (303)  294-0275  ext  126  •  FAX;  (303)  294-0634 
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If  newspapers  are  unsure  about 
changes  to  their  distribution  system, 
but  their  market  seems  like  it  could 
benefit  from  the  use  of  different  meth¬ 
ods,  we  build  in  flexibility.  Plan  to  con¬ 
vert  bundle  loading  to  unit  loading. 
You  can  do  it  successfully  if  you  start 
with  this  type  of  flexibility  in  mind. 

Based  on  our  experience,  the  needs 
of  the  packaging  center  dominate  the 
results  of  many  planning  studies.  Build¬ 
ing  a  remote  production  facility  or  re¬ 
locating  the  entire  operation  to  a  new 
site  is  often  the  most  effective  solution 
from  an  operational  standpoint. 

In  the  case  of  the  30,000-circulation 
Wenatchee  World  in  north  central 
Washington,  BHG  evaluated  the  most 
effective  solution  to  meet  a  10-year 
product  plan,  after  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gramming  study. 

“Although  the  study  determined 
that  we  could  accommodate  our  needs 
by  staying  downtown,  our  current  site 
necessitated  a  two-level  production 
area,”  says  publisher  Wilford  Woods. 
“Based  on  the  constraints  this  would 
create,  and  to  optimize  production, 
BHG  suggested  we  move  our  facilities 
to  a  remote  site.” 

Sometimes  it  is  the  only  answer.  As 
our  project  with  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette  demonstrated. 


sometimes  moving  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  can  be  less  costly  than  staying 
downtown. 

“With  the  help  of  BHG  we  did  a 
study  that  began  with  the  idea  of  sim¬ 
ply  upgrading  presses  in  the  new  pro¬ 
duction  center,”  says  production  direc¬ 
tor  Bob  Kotwasinski.  “We  quickly  real¬ 
ized  the  need  to  review  current  and 
future  product  requirements,  and  eval¬ 
uated  the  difference  between  upgrad¬ 
ing  older,  less  efficient  equipment  and 
methods  with  newer  technology  and 
processes  to  meet  ever-changing  prod¬ 
ucts.  Initial  studies  revealed  that  a  new 
building  and  equipment  is  not  only  less 
expensive  than  upgradding  existing  fa¬ 
cilities,  but  allows  for  changing  market 
demands,  growth  and  flexible  space  for 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  rush  is  on 
to  abandon  existing  facilities.  In  fact, 
the  results  are  nearly  even  —  stay  or 
relocate  (lower  left  bar  chart).  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  however,  that  every 
study  that  recommended  a  new  site  for 
production  was  driven  by  packaging 
needs. 

After  packaging,  what  is  the  second 
most  frequent  driving  force  to  plan? 
Office  areas.  As  manual  composition 
fades  and  electronics  take  over,  the  al¬ 
location  of  space  does  not  match  the 


way  most  newspapers  operate  today. 

Art  and  photography  are  now  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  copy  desk  in  many 
newsrooms.  Classified  is  growing  in 
many  markets.  New  sections  take  more 
reporters  and  editors.  New  ventures, 
such  as  electronic  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  delivery  lines,  are  finding  their 
way  into  many  newspapers  and  taking 
some  space  of  their  own. 

Evaluations  of  ergonomics,  how  peo¬ 
ple  interact  with  their  environment, 
are  included  in  almost  all  office  plan¬ 
ning  projects  and  are  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  production  areas.  The  pri¬ 
mary  impact  is  on  furnishings  systems, 
not  space  allocation  or  how  the  de¬ 
partment  operates. 

Many  newspapers  have  started  to 
solve  ergonomic  issues  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion.  Their  focus  may  be  on  one  de¬ 
partment  at  a  time,  which  can  eventu¬ 
ally  result  in  numerous  furniture  sys¬ 
tems  to  manage.  They  also  may  not 
take  into  account  changes  in  how  the 
department  operates. 

When  analyzing  furnishings  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  I  would  say  in  most  cases 
unwise,  to  focus  only  on  ergonomics 
and  not  on  what  occurs  in  the  space. 

Determining  what  type  of  furniture 
to  purchase  should  be  based  on  er¬ 
gonomic  attributes,  as  well  as  bow  ef- 
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fectively  the  furniture  supports  and  en¬ 
hances  the  way  a  department  functions 
—  today  and  into  the  future. 

“We  hired  BHG  to  help  us  deter¬ 
mine  how  to  reconfigure  our  three- 
floor  newsroom  into  a  more  ergonomic 
and  functional  facility,”  says  Keith 
Herndon,  administrative  editor  for  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal.  “Our 
initial  direction  was  to  purchase  new 
ergonomic  furniture,  set  it  on  access 
floor  and  be  done.  Now  we  realize  that 
by  evaluating  how  we  operate,  our  new 
layout  will  give  us  the  ergonomic  sta¬ 
tions  and  support  how  our  depart¬ 
ments  interact  on  deadline.  We  see  this 
as  creating  a  flexible  space  that  will 
meet  our  changing  needs.” 

The  trends  identified  so  far  have 
dealt  with  functional  areas  —  driving 
factors  and  where  the  solutions  seem 
to  be  heading.  Another  key  trend,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important,  is  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  operating  approaches  and  their 
impact  on  equipment  and  facilities.  A 
planning  study  that  does  not  address 
product  and  operations  will  be  doomed 
to  plan  for  the  past,  or  select  equip¬ 
ment  on  production’s  best  guess  of 
what  will  happen  in  the  market.  That 
isn’t  their  job,  and  it  shouldn’t  be. 

We  are  currently  developing  opera¬ 
tions  strategies  on  a  multi-site  project. 
In  discussing  alternative  approaches 
for  each  site,  it  immediately  became 
evident  when  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  scenarios  were  based  on  solid 
product  goals  (we  refer  to  them  as  a 
“product  plan”)  or  just  on  some  idea  of 
what  needed  to  be  done  or  on  what 
they  were  doing  at  the  time. 

It  is  tough,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
good  decisions  without  knowing  the 
fundamentals  —  what  the  operation  is 
supposed  to  accomplish.  A  product 
plan  is  a  prerequisite  to  our  operations 
and  facility  planning  work. 

Accommodating  revised  operating 
approaches  is  prominent  in  most  of  our 
planning  work.  This  is  generally  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  a  new  product  plan  and  a 
need  to  get  more  out  of  the  equipment. 
Pressures  to  run  straight  instead  of  col¬ 
lect  are  frequent.  Fewer  presses  are  re¬ 
quired  in  a  straight  mode.  This  can 
conserve  capital.  However,  moving  to 
straight  press  runs  often  has  significant 
impact  on  the  packaging  center.  The 
presses  may  need  to  change.  More 
webs  and  color  units  may  be  required. 

In  most  cases  we  have  found  that 
straight  advance  and  mainsheet  runs 
can  require  lower  capital  cost  than  col¬ 
lect  operations.  From  an  operational 


standpoint,  it  may  be  higher. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  study  to  de¬ 
termine  how  our  client  could  meet  10- 
year  production  needs  in  a  growing 
market,  we  projected  that  nearly  35% 
more  capital  would  be  required  to  run 
collect  versus  straight. 

The  pressroom  may  not  grow,  but 
the  packaging  center  will.  Even  distri¬ 
bution  may  be  impacted  when  running 
straight  with  more  packages  to  the 
field.  This  reinforces  the  need  to  look 
at  operations,  equipment  and  facilities 
as  a  whole,  not  in  isolation. 

Today,  nearly  all  newspapers  in¬ 
volved  in  production  planning  are  tak¬ 
ing  this  type  of  approach  to  meet  their 
production  and  distribution  needs. 

A  related  undercurrent  is  becoming 
more  obvious,  especially  in  medium  to 
large  newspapers.  Production  is  now 
seen  as  a  manufacturing  process  that 
involves  materials  handling.  Tighter 
budgets,  more  complex  packages,  work¬ 
er’s  compensation  claims  and  other  is¬ 
sues  facing  the  industry  all  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  new  attitude. 

Words  common  to  most  industries, 
for  example,  “process  flow,”  are  creep¬ 
ing  into  newspapers’  planning  studies. 

Another  interesting  trend  is  the  no¬ 
tion  (a  good  one,  from  our  perspective) 
that  newspapers  should  investigate 
other  industries.  Their  solutions  to 
similar  types  of  problems  may  benefit 
newspaper  production. 

BHG  did  a  large  fulfillment  service 


project  for  Neodata,  which  ships  more 
than  a  million  pieces  of  mail  a  day, 
each  with  one  to  six  inserts.  Knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  that  industry  (i.e., 
high-density  storage,  just-in-time  de¬ 
livery)  has  been  used  in  our  newspaper 
work.  A  current  client  visited  milk 
plants  to  observe  a  cart  operation  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  unit  distribution. 

At  every  meeting,  another  client 
pulls  out  a  VCR  tape  or  literature  from 
some  type  of  non-newspaper  system, 
asking,  “What  do  you  know  about  this? 
Do  you  think  it  can  help  us?” 

Several  newspapers  have  visited  a 
variety  of  distribution  facilities  to  learn 
more  about  effective  pallet  storage, 
tracking  and  movement  to  use  areas. 

As  professional  planners  involved  in 
multiple  projects,  we  are  encouraged  by 
what  we  see.  Not  that  people  are  plan¬ 
ning  again,  but  that  the  planning  is 
comprehensive. 

Determining  long-term  strategies  re¬ 
lated  to  sites,  facilities  and  operations 
without  involving  the  entire  operation 
can  be  dangerous.  Expanding  or  relo¬ 
cating  one  function  can  impact  or  offer 
opportunities  for  others. 

Newspapers  must  look  at  production 
and  distribution  together.  The  window 
from  press  start  to  “at  the  door”  should 
be  viewed  as  a  combined  time  frame 
available  to  produce,  package  and  de¬ 
liver  the  product. 

It  should  be  studied  as  such  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future.  BEOT 
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Planning 
Isn’t  Enough 


by  Kenneth  Harding 

AN  IMPORTANT  STEP  for  any  own¬ 
er  is  to  embrace  the  idea  of  planning. 
Today,  however,  planning  in  itself  isn’t 
enough. 

Historically,  planners  focused  on  de¬ 
veloping  masterplans  that  addressed 
current  problems  and  shortfalls.  They 
would  include  additional  space  to  take 
care  of  growth  in  the  future.  There  was 
complete  reliance  on  past  data  —  how 
things  were  done  before.  Missing  in 
this  approach  is  the  fact  that  the  past 
no  longer  will  be  a  mirror  of  the  future 
for  newspapers. 

Newspapers  are  facing  new  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities.  These  chal¬ 
lenges  call  in  question  what  the  “core 
product”  should  be,  and  what  new  ven¬ 
tures  are  necessary  to  compete  in  this 
accelerating  information  age. 

The  past  cannot  be  discounted,  but 
a  serious  look  into  what  should  and 
will  be  happening  in  the  future  is  what 
should  precede  any  planning  effort. 

This  change  in  the  industry  creates 
a  unique  opportunity  for  newspapers  to 
define  their  future  in  terms  of  prod- 
uct(s),  processes  and  technologies  that 
accomplish  the  business  plan,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  to  accommodate  people  and 
machines. 

To  address  these  issues,  two  distinct 
types  of  activities  are  required.  One  is 
strategic  thinking,  while  the  other  is  a 
more  common  concept  —  planning. 
The  first  deals  with  synthesis,  the  oth¬ 


er  with  analysis. 

In  general  terms,  strategic  thinking 
determines  a  company’s  position  in  the 
marketplace,  what  products  it  will  of¬ 
fer,  and  how. 

Strategic  thinking  often  takes  the 
form  of  business  strategies  and  product 
make-up.  Planning,  on  the  other  hand, 
focuses  on  making  the  business  strate¬ 
gies  work  —  new  methods,  equipment 
and  facilities. 

For  newspapers,  strategic  thinking 
and  finding  a  competitive  advantage  in 
their  business  sector  is  a  prerequisite  to 
planning. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  compa¬ 
nies  turning  to  strategic  thinking  in 
times  of  discontinuous  changes,  when 
old  cycles  aren’t  appearing,  when  there 
are  fundamental  changes  in  the  eiwi- 
ronment,  at  a  time  when  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  extrapolate  future  projections 
from  known  trends. 

As  one  embarks  on  a  mission  to 
strategically  plan,  or  think  as  suggested 
here,  a  company  must  seek  a  vision  of 
its  role,  formulate  ideas,  and  synthesize 
ideas  into  strategies. 

For  a  newspaper,  this  can  take  vari¬ 
ous  forms.  Blevins  Harding  Group  rec¬ 
ommends  looking  at  strategies  that  in¬ 
clude  these  aspects  of  the  total  busi¬ 
ness: 

•  A  product  plan  for  the  newspaper’s 
core  product(s)  that  includes  basic 
items  (paging,  color,  circulation)  and 
issues  such  as  how  the  product  could 
better  serve  costumers,  both  advertis¬ 


ers  and  subscribers. 

•  New  business  ventures  that  are 
natural  extensions  of  the  traditional 
core  business  (total  market  and  target¬ 
ed  products,  commercial  printing  for 
particular  markets). 

•  Other  ventures  that  may  not  seem 
like  logical  areas  of  diversification  (al¬ 
ternate  delivery  and  information 
lines). 

As  a  newspaper  begins  strategic 
thinking  and  synthesizing  ideas  into  a 
product  plan,  it  is  absolutely  critical  to 
understand  how  the  products  will 
change  based  on  different  approaches 
to  serve  the  market. 

As  an  example,  one  of  our  current 
clients  has  looked  at  the  world  and 
tried  to  project  what  will  happen  if  it 
changes  its  products  to  address  cus¬ 
tomer  demands.  The  results  are  dra¬ 
matic. 

The  graphic  below  at  left  illustrates 
the  difference  in  pages  if  nothing 
changes,  and  then  if  they  moved  to  ag¬ 
gressive  ROP  zoning  of  the  product. 
Paging  increases  over  15%  can  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  many  operations.  It 
could  easily  require  an  additional  web 
or  more  advance  running. 

The  preprint  graphic  (p.  26P,  bottom 
right)  illustrates  how  foreseeing  trends 
based  on  “new  thinking”  can  be  much 
different  than  using  past  data.  Extrap¬ 
olating  past  preprint  growth  trends 
would  generally  suggest  that  a  60-100% 
increase  in  pieces  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  over  the  next  10  years. 
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When  the  same  trend  is  created 
based  on  a  new  way  of  doing  business 
—  e.g.,  carrier  route  zoning  —  the  in¬ 
crease  jumps  to  over  200%  on  the 
largest  growth  day.  An  increase  of  this 
magnitude  necessitates  a  hard  look  at 
different  equipment.  It  may  even  call 
into  question  how  the  packaging  de¬ 
partment  operates. 

Most  of  our  clients  realize  that  the 
newspaper  industry  is  facing  significant 
changes  in  its  business.  The  question  is 
how  the  changes  affect  products  and 
services. 

A  product  can  be  changed  in  its  po¬ 
sition  in  the  market  —  who  it  reaches. 
It  also  can  change  in  how  it  is  per¬ 
ceived,  what  it  is  like,  basically  its  per¬ 
spective. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Strategic  Planning 
by  Mintzberg  deals  with  the  concepts 
of  position  and  perspective  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  Mintzberg  uses  a  quadrant 
chart  to  illustrate  this  concept.  This 
chart  at  right  has  been  adapted  to  the 
newspaper  industry  to  illustrate  the 
point  of  position  and  perspective. 

Changing  position  is  much  easier  to 
accomplish  than  changing  perspective. 
The  newspaper  industry  easily  moved 
to  a  total  market  coverage  product  in 
many  markets.  The  product  isn’t  really 
any  different  than  the  traditional  sub¬ 
scriber  paper,  it  is  just  positioned  dif¬ 
ferently  in  the  market. 

Did  this  have  major  impact  on  the 
operation,  the  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties?  Some,  but  all  the  newspapers  we 
have  worked  with  accomplished  this 
within  their  current  operations  plan 
and  facility. 


In  the  case  of 
newspapers, 
changing  perspec¬ 
tive  has  more  im¬ 
pact  on  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  example 
of  a  highly  target¬ 
ed  and  tailored 
product  that  goes 
to  the  same  sub¬ 
scriber  works  well. 

The  positioning  of 
the  product  is  the 
same  —  it  goes  to 
the  traditional 
subscribers. 

The  product  it¬ 
self  has  changed, 
however,  from  a 
traditional  mass- 
media  newspaper, 
to  something  spe¬ 
cific  reaching  a 
group  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  This  would 
he  considered  a  change  in  perspective. 

Accommodating  this  type  of  target¬ 
ed  product,  for  example,  is  on  the  mind 
of  nearly  every  client  we  work  with. 
The  ramifications  of  implementing  a 
true  targeted  (or  tailored,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter)  product  are  immense. 

The  newspaper’s  database  must  he 
improved.  The  equipment  necessary  to 
create  this  product  must  be  able  to  out¬ 
put  individual  products,  then  track 
them  through  the  system.  The  distrib¬ 
ution  system  looks  more  like  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  than  a  kid  throwing  pa¬ 
pers  from  a  bicycle. 

Coming  to  grips  with  a  product  that 


has  changed  perspective  will  give  the 
newspaper  industry  some  good  chal¬ 
lenges  to  address  and  some  unique 
planning  to  accomplish. 

Then  there  is  the  aspect  of  a  truly 
electronic  product.  It  obviously  is  a 
change  in  perspective  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  paper.  Most  likely  it  will  have 
different  subscribers  —  a  change  in  po¬ 
sition.  This  example  occupies  the  up¬ 
per  right  box  of  the  quadrant  graphic. 

During  the  last  year,  some  of  our 
clients  have  begun  to  think  that  pro¬ 
viding  information  electronically  will 


(See  Planning  on  page  33P) 
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Facilities’  Fates 

What  becomes  of  their  downtown  buildings  when 
newspapers  move  into  new  plants? 


The  Baltimore  Sun  recently  moved  its  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  operations  from  its  dotvntoivn  Calvert  St.  headquarters 


(top)  to  a  new  printing  plant  in  the  Port  Covington  section  of 
South  Baltimore  (bottom).  The  remainder  of  the  newspaper’s 
operations  are  still  located  in  the  Calvert  St.  building. 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

LARGE  CITY  NEWSPAPERS  that 
solved  their  production  problems  by 
building  satellite  plants  are  now  faced 
with  a  new  problem:  what  to  do  with 
the  cavernous  spaces  that  housed 
presses  in  their  downtown  office  build¬ 
ings. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  turned  for¬ 
mer  pressrooms  into  office  space  in  its 
landmark  Tribune  Tower. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  studying 
whether  to  move  out  of  its  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Square  complex  of  six  buildings 
now  that  it  doesn’t  print  there  any¬ 
more. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  just  moved 
out  the  last  of  the  presses  in  its  Calvert 
St.  headquarters  and  is  evaluating  its 
options. 

With  old  presses  still  in  its  400  N. 
Broad  St.  building,  the  Philadelphia  In' 
quirer  is  considering  moving  out  to  the 
building  of  a  one-time  competitor,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  Times,  Sun  and  Inquirer  build¬ 
ings  are  all  prominent  downtown  fea¬ 
tures  in  their  cities,  but  none  has  the 
landmark  designation  of  Chicago’s  Tri¬ 
bune  Tower. 

Each  newspaper,  however,  kept  its 
newsroom  in  the  building  and  indicat¬ 
ed  no  intention  of  moving  editorial 
and  business  functions  out  of  the  city, 
even  out  of  downtown. 

These  newspapers  don’t  have  the 
option  many  of  their  suburban  com¬ 
petitors  did  —  moving  out  of  the  city 
entirely,  as  did  such  papers  as  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Courier-Post,  once  of  Camden, 
and  Home  News,  once  of  New 
Brunswick. 


A  free'lance  writer  and  photographer 
based  in  New  Hope,  Pa.,  Salgado  earlier 
worked  as  a  reporter,  editor,  columnist 
and  photographer  for  several  daily  newS' 
papers. 


The  Inquirer’s 
situation  seems 
particularly  inter¬ 
esting,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  this  writer 
has  a  more  person¬ 
al  knowledge  of  its 
history.  Its  white 
18-story  tower  was 
built  in  1925  by 
publisher  James 
Elverson  Jr.,  just 
one  block  north  of 
what  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  boundary 
of  Center  City 
Philadelphia. 

Nevertheless, 
when  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Expressway  was 
completed  in  the 
1950s,  one  of  the 
first  sights  for  many 
visitors  was  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  white  tower. 

Despite  its  height, 
the  tower  has  rela¬ 
tively  little  space, 
only  183,700  square 
feet  by  last  count. 

There  is  not 
much  usable  space 
above  the  sixth 
floor,  and  by  the 
time  you  reach  the 
17th  floor  you  are 
looking  at  just  one 
big  room. 

Actual  newspa¬ 
per  production  was  carried  out  in  the 
back  part  of  the  building,  in  a  five-  or 
six-story  addition  (depending  on  how 
you  count  the  floors),  which  accounted 
for  300,300  square  feet. 

With  construction  of  the  Inquirer’s 
suburban  Schuylkill  plant,  near  Con- 
shohocken.  Pa.,  the  N.  Broad  St.  press¬ 
rooms  became  redundant,  joining  the 
stereotype  department  that  had  be¬ 


come  obsolete  years  before  when  press 
plates  were  no  longer  cast  from  hot 
metal. 

In  1928,  just  three  years  after  the  In¬ 
quirer  moved  into  its  new  building,  J. 
David  Stern  moved  his  newly  acquired 
Philadelphia  Record,  a  rival  morning  pa¬ 
per,  into  the  former  Packard  Motor  Car 
Building  at  317  N.  Broad,  less  than  a 
block  away.  The  city  rooms  of  both 
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newspapers  faced  Broad  St.,  and  the 
staffs  could  see  when  their  rivals  called 
it  a  night. 

Stern  and  Moses  Annenberg,  who 
bought  the  Inquirer  from  Elverson’s 
heirs,  were  bitter  rivals.  Their’s  were 
the  only  survivors  among  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  morning  papers. 

Stern  sold  the  Record  in  1947  to  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  which 
promptly  folded  the  morning  paper 
and  launched  a  Sunday  edition  using 
the  Record's  franchises,  but  its  own 
presses. 

The  Record’s  building,  a  much  more 
conventional  seven-story  structure 
built  in  1910,  shared  the  Inquirer’s  white 
skin,  which  the  Record’s  present  owners 
(who  turned  it  into  apartments)  de¬ 
scribe  as  “glazed  architectural  terracot¬ 
ta  over  unadorned  reinforced  con¬ 
crete.”  But  this  is  only  on  its  Broad  St. 
facade. 

From  the  time  the  Record  folded  un¬ 
til  the  building  was  renovated  into 
apartments  in  the  1980s,  it  was  home 
to  a  number  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprises. 

In  1981,  one  of  the  many  changes  in 
its  use  exposed  a  sign  that  identified  it 
as  the  “Philadelphia  Record  Building,” 
with  the  remnants  of  another  sign, 
“Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,”  visible  in  the 
stone  below  it. 

The  structure  was  reborn  as  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Building  in  1986, 
with  151  rental  apartments  and  no 


View  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  building  from  the  southwest 
comer  of  15th  and  Callowhill  Streets  shows  the  vast  plant  that 
once  produced  the  entire  daily  and  Sunday  circulations. 


mention  made  of 
the  Record’s  19-year 
residence  there. 

It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  similar 
fate  for  the 
Inquirer. 

The  present 
building  is  more  a 
monument  to  Wal¬ 
ter  Annenberg 
than  to  Elverson, 
who  is  memorial¬ 
ized  on  a  plaque  at 
the  entrance. 

It  was  Annen¬ 
berg  who  had  the 
building’s  white 
skin  renewed  in 
the  1960s,  and  who 
spent  a  considerable  but  undisclosed 
sum  to  air  condition  the  building  at 
about  the  same  time. 

He  also  put  up  an  adjacent  building, 
440  N.  Broad,  to  house  a  gravure  plant, 
where  the  principal  customers  were  7Y 
Guide  and  the  Inquirer  for  its  Sunday 
magazine. 

When  John  Knight  bought  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  1971,  it  didn’t  include  440  N. 
Broad  St.,  which  was  purchased  later 
to  house  Inquirer  departments  in  the 
early  1980s  during  a  wholesale  revamp¬ 
ing  of  400  N.  Broad  St. 

The  newspaper  under  Knight-Ridder 
ownership  ultimately  moved  editorial 
staffers  into  portions  of  400  N.  Broad 
St.  that  had  housed  composing  and  en¬ 
graving  in  the  old  hot-type  days  and 
business  staffers  into  440  N.  Broad  St., 
where  the  complex  gravure  equipment 
was  removed  many  years  ago. 

(The  Elverson  Building,  as  it  was 
named,  at  400  N.  Broad  St.,  is  known 
locally  as  the  Inquirer  Building,  though 
the  company  now  refers  to  it  as  the 
tower  building  to  distinguish  it  from 
440  N.  Broad  and  the  new  Schuylkill 
plant.) 

The  fate  of  400  N.  Broad  St.  is  still 
undecided.  Besides  the  possible  move 
to  the  old  Bulletin  Building,  “two  mul- 
timillion-dollar  reconstruction  plans” 
were  being  considered,  according  to  an 
Inquirer  story  published  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Charles  Fancher,  public  affairs  vice 
president  for  the  Inquirer,  told  E&P 
that  although  the  presses  were  still  in 
the  building,  the  “dismantling  process 
has  begun.” 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  what 
would  be  done  with  the  Inquirer  Build¬ 
ing  if  its  1,500  editorial,  advertising 


and  circulation  workers  are  moved  out. 

For  someone  who  has  worked  in  this 
strange  building,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  its  division  into  apart¬ 
ments. 

The  Baltimore  Sun’s  Calvert  St. 
building  is  a  massive  brick  structure 
only  six  stories  high  and  joined  by  a 

(See  Fates  on  page  33P) 
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Manufacturers  of  the  A-PAR* 
pollution  control  equipment 
specifically  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over 
twenty  years. 


The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  building, 
which  for  19  years  housed  the  now 
defunct  Philadelphia  Record,  is  now  a 
residential  apartment  building. 
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Projects  Past 
And  Present 

From  flip  book  and  explosion  to  Neuharth’s  24-year-old  promise; 
one  mailroom’s  bridge;  diesel-hydraulic  presses; 
wharf  and  landfill  plans;  building  and  equipping  to  lease 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

ROBERT  GINSBERG  KEEPS  an  un¬ 
usual  souvenir  of  his  first  large  newspa¬ 
per  project  as  a  design  engineer  —  an 
almost  two-inch-thick  flip  book  that  il¬ 
lustrates  the  construction  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Building  in  Philadelphia  30  years 
ago. 

Work  on  the  building  at  30th  and 
Market  Streets,  across  from  the  city’s 
principal  railroad  station,  was  started 
in  1950  and  finished  in  1955.  Less  than 
a  year  after  it  was  completed,  Ginsberg 
recalled  during  an  interview  last 
month,  an  explosion  that  demolished  a 
building  on  the  other  side  of  Market 
St.  blew  out  the  windows  and  wiped 
out  the  fourth  floor  executive  suite  of 
the  Evening  &  Sunday  Bulletin. 

Fortunately,  he  recalled,  the  explo¬ 
sion  came  late  in  the  day  and  there 
was  no  one  in  the  offices.  The  demol¬ 
ished  building  was  some  sort  of  mill. 

The  Bulletin  went  out  of  business 
early  in  1982,  and  its  building,  long 
since  emptied  of  its  presses,  is  being 
considered  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  its  editorial  and  business  offices. 

Ginsberg  succeeded  his  father, 
William,  as  the  head  of  the  family  firm, 
William  Ginsberg  Associates,  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  still  has  his  office. 

The  father  built  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  Building  on  West  St., 
and  in  1949  Ginsberg  helped  his  father 
shoehorn  the  presses  from  the  New 
York  Sun  into  the  building  after  a 
merger. 

The  Ginsbergs  had  a  long  relation¬ 
ship  with  Scripps  Howard,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  present.  The  firm  also  has 
done  work  for  the  McClatchy  and 
Newhouse  newspaper  chains. 

The  past  figures  in  Ginsberg’s  cur¬ 
rent  project,  a  new  plant  for  the  the 
Gannett  Co.’s  morning  Democrat  and 


Robert  Qinsberg  in  his  New  York  office  as 
he  relates  experiences  building  newspaper 
plants. 


Chronicle  and  evening  Times- Union,  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

He  said  the  job  can  be  traced  from 
1970,  when  he  interrupted  a  family  va¬ 
cation  in  Aspen,  Colo.,  to  fly  to 
Rochester  at  the  insistence  of  a  friend, 
Alexander  Trowbridge,  who  was  on  the 
Gannett  board. 

Ginsberg  said  he  met  with  Allen 
Neuharth,  Gannett  chairman  at  that 
time,  who  told  him,  “the  next  time  we 
do  something  in  Rochester,  it’s  yours.” 

These  days,  Ginsberg,  a  graduate  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Engineering  who 
served  as  a  Navy  officer  in  World  War 
II,  isn’t  seeking  major  design  work,  but 
will  still  take  on  consulting  jobs. 

For  some  people,  the  past  is  not 
something  you  put  behind  you.  The 
Old  Order  Amish  refuse  to  connect 
their  homes  or  places  or  business  to 
electric  power  or  telephone  lines.  De¬ 


spite  this,  they  still  manage  to  have 
weekly  newspapers  and  even  print 
monthly  magazines  and  books  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  usually  done  with  me¬ 
chanical  presses,  hydraulic  pumps  and 
diesel  engines. 

Marvin  Wengerd,  who  runs  Carlisle 
Printing  in  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  uses  a 
diesel  electric  generator  to  run  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ll-by-17  presses,  but  then  he 
describes  himself  as  “New  Order 
Amish.” 

He  also  has  a  phone,  which  made 
him  a  source  for  information  about 
Pathway  Publishing,  an  Old  Order 
Amish  publisher  of  monthly  maga¬ 
zines.  A  quarterly  magazine.  Keepers  at 
Home,  is  printed  at  Wengerd’s  plant. 

Wengerd  said  Pathway  prints  its 
magazines  on  a  19-by-ll  Heidelberg 
press  run  by  hydraulic  power.  A  diesel 
motor  runs  a  hydraulic  pump  and  the 
only  electricity  generated  is  what  is 
needed  to  charge  the  battery  that 
starts  the  diesel  engine,  he  explained. 
The  press  is  started  and  stopped  with  a 
slip  clutch  on  a  belt-and-pulley  ar¬ 
rangement,  he  added. 

Pathway  Publishing  is  in  Aylmer,  a 
community  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Un¬ 
like  Wengerd,  however.  Pathway’s  best- 
known  principal,  David  Luthy,  cannot 
be  reached  by  phone. 

The  Heidelberg  press  was  one  of  the 
last  purely  mechanical  presses  made  by 
the  German  company.  Wengerd  said  it 
was  bought  in  1962  for  $14,000,  the 
price  at  that  time  of  a  100-acre  farm. 

Pathway  prints  and  binds  50,000 
saddle-stitched  magazines  a  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wengerd,  with  the  bindery 
machines  run  by  hydraulic  power  or 
compressed  air  and  much  work  done 
by  hand. 

There  are  other  Old  Order  Amish 
printers,  but  none  that  print  periodi¬ 
cals  could  be  found. 
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The  dominant  weekly  newspaper  for 
the  Amish,  the  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio, 
Budget,  is  composed  and  printed  con¬ 
ventionally  on  modern  offset  presses. 

Even  those  publishers  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  go  along  with  all  the  modern 
trends  find  the  past  getting  in  the  way, 
forcing  architects,  engineers  and  others 
to  devise  new  and  often  creative  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problems. 

Mike  Pusich,  an  architect  with  the 
Haskell  Co.  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  said 
that  back  in  1985,  when  he  was  work¬ 
ing  for  The  Austin  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  a  space  problem  with  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  Ferag  Inc.  mailroom  system 
at  the  Star-Ledger’s  Newark,  N.j.,  plant 
was  solved  by  building  over  University 
Ave. 

The  biggest  problem  on  that  job  was 
getting  90-foot-long  steel  sections  from 
the  rail  yards  to  the  site,  “winding 
them  through  downtown”  Newark,  he 
recalled. 

Pusich  said  the  most  innovative  pro¬ 
posal  he  could  remember  was  never 
built. 

Austin  proposed  erecting  a  satellite 
plant  on  an  old  wharf  on  San  Francis¬ 
co’s  Embarcadero  in  1974,  when  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co.  Inc., 
as  the  joint  operating  company  was 
then  known,  wanted  to  expand  its 
printing  facilities. 

While  many  existing  newspaper 
plants  are  being  abandoned  in  favor  of 
satellite  plants,  these  new  plants  are 
sometimes  going  into  existing  industri¬ 
al  buildings  for  which  designers  never 
envisioned  the  floor  loads  common  to 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Alan  Stromberg,  president  of  Mc- 
Clier  Corp.’s  Newspaper  Group  in 
Chicago,  said  the  building  selected  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News’s  new  plant 
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in  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
was  lightly  framed, 
with  a  light-load 
floor  design. 

The  former 
Clorox  bottling 
plant  was  “not 
much  above  a 
warehouse,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

He  called  the 
conversion  “some¬ 
thing  of  a  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

The  site  itself, 
behind  Liberty 
State  Park  and 
within  sight  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty, 
was  created  over  the  last  century  by 
dredging  and  filling  operations,  said 
Stromberg. 

“It  didn’t  even  exist  130  years  ago.” 

In  the  area  designated  for  newsprint 
storage,  he  said,  it  was  decided  to  de¬ 
molish  that  part  of  the  building  and 
build  anew  rather  than  try  to  drive  pil¬ 


ings  in  the  existing  structure  to  in¬ 
crease  the  floor’s  load  capacity  to  ap¬ 
propriate  levels. 

For  the  press  area,  however,  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  floor  problem  is  to  build  a 
pressroom  in  the  open  space  between 
the  two  parallel  wings  or  the  existing 
U-shaped  plant,  he  explained. 

Problems  spawned  by  the  increased 


use  of  color  and  the  tightening  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  controls  have  given  rise  to 
experts  who  specialize  in  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

One  specialist,  Tom  Mastin,  devel¬ 
oped  his  expertise  while  at  Pacific 
Plumbing  Co.,  a  California  industrial 
contracting  company  that  installed  ink 
systems  in  74  newspapers. 

Mastin,  who  had  been  president  of 
Pacific  Plumbing,  left  the  company  to 
form  Pacific  Newspaper  Services  in 
Orange,  Calif.,  taking  his  newspaper 
clients  with  him. 

“One  or  the  most  difficult”  jobs 
Mastin  said  he  ever  took  on  was  just  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  where  a  fifth  Goss  Metro  pressline 
was  being  added. 

An  ink  system  for  the  new  presses 
had  to  be  combined  with  that  of  the 
existing  presses,  and  there  could  be  no 
shutdown,  he  said. 

The  pressroom  was  two  levels  below 
the  street  in  a  very  congested  area,  he 
recalled. 

With  his  new  company,  Mastin  is 


also  offering  an  arrangement  to  build 
new  production  plants  for  small  news¬ 
papers  that  might  otherwise  be  unable 
to  modernize.  He  has  assembled  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  experts  who  will  buy  land 
and  design,  construct  and  equip  a 
plant  for  lease  or  sale  to  a  newspaper  as 
long  as  it  can  afford  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ments,  he  said.  BEOT 
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The  Ginsbergs  had  a  long  relationship  with  Scripps 
Howard,  which  continues  to  the  present.  The  firm 
also  has  done  work  for  the  McClatchy  and 
Newhouse  newspaper  chains. 


Construction  was  recently  finished  on  the  140,000'square~foot  Winston-Salem  Journal,  where  McCUer  Corp.  supplied  complete  ar¬ 
chitectural  and  engineering  services.  The  new  plant  houses  a  nine-unit  Mitsubishi  press  with  color  towers,  off-line  inserting  equip¬ 
ment,  bundle  tying  lines  and  an  automatic  cart-loading  system.  An  adjacent  distribution  center,  which  permits  future  mailroom  ex¬ 
pansion,  can  serve  carrier  vehicles,  vans  and  large  trucks  with  single  bundles  and  full  carts.  A  centralized  storage  area 
accommodates  a  four-level  pallet  rack  system  for  preprinted  materials,  parts  and  production  and  maintenance  supplies.  Other 
features  include  a  top-floor  lunchroom,  catering  space  and  outdoor  eating  area  with  a  city  view  for  employee  and  community  use. 


Austin  revamps 
shopping  plaza  for 
newspaper,  retailers 


THE  AUSTIN  CO.,  among  other  pro¬ 
jects,  is  transforming  a  former  Kroger’s 
supermarket  into  a  new  home  for  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Miss.,  Evening  Post  production  and 
administration. 

The  conversion  is  part  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land-based  company’s  transformation  of 
a  “virtually  abandoned”  shopping  center 
into  a  new  plaza  for  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  retail  businesses.  Once  the 
15,000-circulation  paper’s  production 
department  occupies  its  new  quarters, 
its  neighbors  in  the  55,000-square-foot 
Post  Plaza  will  be  an  office  supplier, 
paint  store,  sign  company  and  quick 
printer,  who  were  to  begin  moving  in 
last  month.  Another  1,500  square  feet 
remain  unleased. 

Austin’s  southwestern  office  was 
called  upon  to  provide  design,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  construction  services  for  the 
project.  The  1960s  look  is  being  re¬ 
placed  with  a  red  brick,  limestone  and 
plaster  exterior.  Other  features  include 
more  parking  area,  improved  lighting, 
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security  fencing  and  landscaping. 

For  the  Post,  which  will  occupy  al¬ 
most  half  the  space,  Austin  will  install 
slabs  to  support  the  press.  The  paper 
also  is  slated  to  begin  pagination. 

In  spring  Austin  and  local  subcon¬ 
tractors  completed  a  new  plant  for  the 
Register  Guard  just  outside  Eugene,  Ore. 
The  80,000-square-foot,  $12  million  fa¬ 
cility  houses  a  Mitsubishi  press. 

Another  recent  Austin  design-engi¬ 
neering-construc¬ 
tion  project,  the 
Hanover  (Ontario) 

Post  now  occupies  a 
7,370-square-foot  of¬ 
fice  and  production 
facility  with  an  ex¬ 
panded  press  and 
room  for  more  units 
to  print  the  5,000- 
circulation  Post  and 
three  other  week¬ 
lies. 

A  production 


plant-office  completed  last  year  for  the 
Mirror  moves  the  120-year-old  paper 
from  the  downtown  Altoona,  Pa.,  head¬ 
quarters  it  had  occupied  since  1912. 

The  new,  88,400-square-foot  build¬ 
ing’s  bricks  and  arched  windows  give 
the  main  office  area  the  look  of  a  clas¬ 
sic  train  station. 

Split-face  concrete  encloses  the  pro¬ 
duction  area.  In  addition  to  design,  en¬ 
gineering  and  construction  services, 
Austin  provided  interior  layout  and  de¬ 
sign  and  landscaping. 

The  plant  houses  a  new  seven-unit 
Goss  Headliner  Offset  press  with  full 
color  capability,  GMA  inserters  and 
Idab  dock  distribution  system,  as  well  as 
compactors  and  baler  for  waste  paper 
recycling. 

The  35,000-circulation  daily  is  part 
of  the  Thomson  newspaper  group. 


Post  Plata,  future  home  of  the  Vicksburg  Evening  Post. 
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Systems  director  Harvey  Morgen- 
stern  said  systems  control  and  data  col¬ 
lection  will  work  by  tapping  into  vari¬ 
ous  systems’  PLCs  across  a  plant’s  en¬ 
tire  data  highway. 

Supporting  this  is  the  adoption  of 
off-the-shelf  software  programs,  where 
possible. 

“They’re  meant  to  communicate 
with  other  systems,”  Thurm  said,  “and 
that’s  what  it’s  all  about.” 

Instead  of  ringing  phones  and 
knocking  on  doors,  he  said,  the  tech¬ 
nology  allows  a  manager  to  “seemlessly 
grab  information  on  the  fly.” 

Thurm  also  said  the  industry  is  real¬ 
izing  that  such  products’  power  and 
suitability  mean  no  more  programming 
from  scratch  for  each  new  project. 

According  to  Lombardo,  just  such  a 
scheme  is  now  employed  in  Edison  to 
capture  and  assess  data  for  purposes  of 
acceptance  testing  of  next-generation 
systems  from  the  same  vendors  at  the 
College  Point  project. 

Comprehensive  and  objective  ma¬ 
chine-supplied  information  meant  “you 
didn’t  waste  a  lot  of  time  running  off 
on  the  occasional  faults,”  said  Denis. 
Instead,  he  added,  “you  could  zone 
right  in  on”  real,  continuing  problems. 

At  Edison,  the  Times  took  advantage 
of  delayed  full  production  to  perform 
more  systems  testing,  trying  to  physi¬ 
cally  emulate  production,  even  truck¬ 
ing  and  timing  marked  bundles. 

Now,  however,  Bloch  said  that  “sim¬ 
ulation  is  an  important  part  of  what 
we’ll  be  doing  at  College  Point.” 

Today,  proposed  systems  go  to  an 
“emulation  lab”  at  Harnischfeger  that 
tests  all  lower-level  logic  for  debugging. 
The  emulation  lab  is  attempting  to  de¬ 
bug  operations  in  software  before  the 
College  Point  plant  is  built. 

Thurm  said  vendors’  representatives 
will  be  at  the  lab  and  will  participate  in 
testing. 

“The  fact  is,  this  is  to  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  advantage  too,”  he  said,  citing  sav¬ 
ings  in  costs  and  in  on-site  product 
wear  and  tear. 

When  emulation  was  used  to  assess 
two  palletizers  that  had  just  been 
bought  for  Edison,  “we  saw  the  impact 
on  production  of  the  existing  outputs 
that  we  had,”  said  Cox.  “It’s  not  gut 
feeling  anymore  —  it’s  something  con¬ 
crete  you  can  see.” 

Nevertheless,  group  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  Jerry  McCauley  added  that 


“this  emulation  doesn’t  take  the  place 
of  physical  testing.” 

College  Point  also  will  get  a  human 
head  start,  as  some  staffers  now  at  Edi¬ 
son  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  Queens  —  affording  some  a 
shorter  commute  and,  in  some  cases, 
putting  equipment  in  the  hands  of  op¬ 
erators  who  are  already  familiar  with  it. 


turn  out  to  be  more  of  an  add-on  busi¬ 
ness,  rather  than  a  replacement  for  ink 
on  paper. 

Comprehensive  strategic  thinking 
will  consider  all  possible  changes,  even 
ones  that  may  be  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  just  knowing  what  may  change 
is  good  information  for  a  planner  — 
flexibility  and  expandability  become 
key  tools. 

Once  a  product  plan  for  the  news¬ 
paper  is  developed  from  the  strategic 
thinking  phase,  and  other  business  op¬ 
portunities  explored,  alternate  plans 
then  can  be  created.  Planning  is  the 
step  that  follows  strategic  thinking.  It 
can’t  replace  strategic  thinking.  It  re¬ 
lies  on  it. 

Henry  Kissinger  once  said  “what 
passes  for  planning  is  frequently  the 
projection  of  the  familiar  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

This  can  he  a  dangerous  trap  for 
any  newspaper  as  this  century  ends 
and  the  next  begins.  As  any  company 
truly  embarks  upon  a  goal  to  antici¬ 
pate  or  prepare  for  the  future,  it  must 
consider  how  to  achieve  that  goal. 

It  must  start  with  strategic  thinking 
to  identify  what  must  be  planned, 
what  must  he  analyzed.  At  minimum, 
an  updated  product  plan  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  starting  point  for  a  planning  pro¬ 
ject. 

So  yes  —  planning  just  isn’t  enough. 


FOLLOWING  A  RECENT  $1.3  mil¬ 
lion  expansion  and  remodeling  project, 
personnel  at  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democ¬ 
rat-Herald,  are  enjoying  what  publisher 
John  E.  Buchner  believes  is  “the  nicest 
building  in  our  company.” 

The  afternoon  daily,  which  is  owned 
by  Capital  Cities/ ABC,  added  10,000 
square  feet  to  its  downtown  building, 
which  now  totals  25,000  square  feet. 

The  expansion  has  provided  for  a 


6,000-square-foot  distribution  center, 
where  papers  are  stacked,  inserted  and 
prepared  for  route  drivers  and  carriers. 
There  also  is  additional  office  space  to 
house  the  accounting,  circulation  and 
classified  advertising  staffs,  as  well  as  a 
conference  room  and  more  space  for  ed¬ 
itorial  and  retail  advertising  staffers. 

Automatic  doors  and  other  features 
were  built  into  the  structure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act. 

The  architect  was  Ned  Nelson  of 
Bellevue,  Wash.,  and  the  main  contrac¬ 
tor  was  Royce  Construction  of  Wood- 
inville.  Wash. 

Buchner  said  the  expansion  is  part  of 
a  modernization  of  the  Democrat-Herald 
that  began  in  1992  with  the  installation 
of  new  computers  to  handle  in-house  re¬ 
production  of  color  photographs.  The 
newspaper  subsequently  replaced  its 
central  computer  system  with  a  new 
Macintosh  system.  —  M.L.Stein 

Fates 
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covered  bridge  to  a  parking  garage.  It  is 
situated  just  a  few  blocks  from  Balti¬ 
more’s  Inner  Harbor  and  dominates 
the  view  for  those  driving  south  into 
downtown  on  1-83. 

The  morning.  Evening  and  Sunday 
Sun  moved  to  Calvert  St.  in  1950  after 
44  years  at  Baltimore  and  Charles 
Streets  and  69  years  in  four  other 
buildings. 

Sun  operations  vice  president  San¬ 
dra  Gill  said  the  presses  had  just  been 
moved  out  of  Calvert  St.  and  nothing 
had  been  done  with  the  space  vacated 
by  pressroom  and  packaging  activities. 
“We’re  brainstorming  what  to  do  with 
the  space,”  she  added. 

Last  year,  Jerry  Babacz  (no  longer  at 
the  Sun) ,  who,  as  facilities  manager 
oversaw  the  building  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  new  Sun  Park  plant  just  west  of 
the  Fort  McHenry  Tunnel  at  the  old 
railroad  terminal  area  of  Port  Coving¬ 
ton,  in  South  Baltimore,  said  a  move 
from  Calvert  St.  to  another  downtown 
location  was  being  considered. 

Ultimately,  though,  both  the  Sun 
and  the  Inquirer  will  have  to  get  ap¬ 
proval  for  any  move  from  their  parent 
companies.  Times  Mirror  and  Knight- 
Ridder,  respectively. 

Times  Mirror’s  flagship  Los  Angeles 
Times  is  looking  at  a  “huge  vacant 
hole,”  according  to  Laura  Morgan,  the 
paper’s  public  relations  director.  But 
nothing  has  been  decided.  BEOT 
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Challenges 
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it’s  expensive.  The  unbeatable  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  you  can  put  anything  in  it 
—  electrical,  voice,  data  and  mechani¬ 
cal  systems.” 

According  to  DiMare,  raised  floor¬ 
ing  allows  easy  relocation  of  all  types 
of  equipment.  If  the  cost  cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified,  however,  the  publisher  has  op¬ 
tions  such  as  in-slab  raceways,  where 
electric  trays,  or  grids,  are  built  into  the 
cement  floor  or  ceiling. 

“If  you  design  properly,”  DiMare 
said,  “the  walls,  ceiling  tiles,  floor  sys¬ 
tems,  sprinkler  heads,  diffusers,  lighting 
fixtures,  will  all  be  on  a  grid.  Therefore, 
if  you  have  to  move  a  wall  or  an  office, 
you  can  do  so  without  affecting  build¬ 
ing  systems.  It’s  logical,  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  adapt  to  changing  tech¬ 
nologies  if  you  design  this  way.” 

He  compares  today’s  newspaper  de¬ 
sign  model  with  what  designers  in  oth¬ 
er  industries  call  “smart  buildings”; 
then  a  misnomer  when  you  consider 
that  they  were  only  talking  about  a 
small  computer  room  within  an  entire 
facility.  “It’s  not  like  this  hasn’t  been 
done  before,”  he  said.  “The  difference 
is  that  now  you  are  truly  talking  about 
a  whole  building.” 

The  industry’s  increasing  reliance  on 
advanced  technology  also  necessitates 
the  design  and  implementation  of  se¬ 
curity  systems.  “Today  the  product  is 
the  chip,”  said  DiMare,  “and  so  you 
have  to  protect  the  chip  with  such 
things  as  sophisticated  fire  suppression 
and  security  systems.  A  computer  can 
be  a  very  vulnerable  commodity.” 

As  a  result,  DiMare  said  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  regular  roster  of  newspa¬ 
per-familiar  contractors,  he  is  also  as¬ 
sociating  more  and  more  with  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  data  center  construction. 

In  DiMare’s  view,  the  only  catch  in 
contemporary  design  is  what  he  calls 
“Factor  X”  —  the  unknown  changes  in 
technology  and  market  demands.  In 
discussing  technology,  and  specifically, 
wiring,  he  said,  “You  have  to  build-in 
the  “what-ifs,”  such  as  “how  many  pair 
will  they  be  able  to  twist,  and  how  thin 
will  the  wires  get?” 

He  believes  that  a  plan  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Foster’s  Daily  Democrat, 
Dover,  N.H.,  while  he  was  with  Haskell 
Co.,  typifies  the  flexibility  and  “smart 
building”  design  that  will  allow  a  news¬ 
paper  to  operate  cost  effectively  far 
into  the  future,  no  matter  what  the 
“Factor  X”  may  bring. 

Because  the  32,000-circulation  Dai¬ 


ly  Democrat  is  an  afternoon  paper,  the 
publishers  were  able  to  make  the  press, 
which  can  be  viewed  through  win¬ 
dows,  the  focal  point  of  the  facility. 

The  building  was  designed  on  a 
40'x40'  grid.  Any  portion  of  the  facili¬ 
ty  can  at  least  be  doubled  in  size  with¬ 
out  disrupting  the  current  operation. 
Electrical  grids,  either  in  the  ceiling  or 
the  floor,  will  accommodate  technolo¬ 
gy  requirements. 

Cost-saving  measures  included  uti¬ 
lization  of  the  property’s  natural  topog¬ 
raphy  when  designing  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  bays. 

“We  minimized  the  cut  and  fill, 
which  keeps  costs  down,”  he  said. 

According  to  DiMare,  the  design  re¬ 
flects  all  the  particulars  of  workflow  at 
a  newspaper  production  facility,  down 
to  the  trucker  ready  room  adjacent  to 
the  receiving  bays. 

“The  bathroom,  coffee  and  phone 
are  right  there;  so  you  are  able  to  mini¬ 
mize  liability  and  restrict  access  for  se¬ 
curity  reasons,  while  still  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  driver,”  he  said. 

He  further  noted  that  while  “ex¬ 
pandability  is  ideal .  .  .  the  design  also 
has  to  function  well.” 

For  example,  in  the  design  for 
Dover,  he  said,  “the  lowest  truck  on 
the  right  is  where  they  will  receive 
newsprint,  and  we’ve  made  that  direct¬ 
ly  adjacent  to  newsprint  storage,  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  roll-prep  area,  which 
is  where  it  should  be,  right  next  to  the 
press.  From  the  press,  you  are  right 
next  to  the  mailroom,  and  then  out  the 
door.” 

By  design,  all  raw  materials  and  fin¬ 
ished  products  move  in  a  linear,  one¬ 
way  fashion. 

“Everything  flows  perfectly  without 
crossing  paths,”  said  DiMare. 

What’s  true  for  incoming  ink, 
newsprint  and  palletized  materials,  he 
added,  also  holds  for  outgoing  newspa¬ 
pers  and  waste. 

“It’s  a  big  jigsaw  puzzle,  and  there’s 
never  any  one,  cookie-cutter  solution,” 
said  DiMare.  “The  best  you  can  do  is 
try  to  optimize  every  piece  without 
compromising  another.” 

According  to  Ruffino,  the  process  of 
designing  efficiently  requires  that 
clients  be  educated  regarding  the  long¬ 
term  consequences  of  their  decisions. 

“We’ll  bid  on  a  mailroom  where  they 
plan  on  installing  a  technology  that 
may  be  good  for  five  to  15  years,  but 
the  facility  itself  will  last  for  60  years. 
We  argue  that  you  have  to  build  for  the 
future,  and  not  just  the  equipment 
you’re  putting  in  now.” 


Ferag 
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culation  broadsheet,  will  be  an  extend¬ 
ed  mailroom  consisting  of  a  Single 
Copy  Conveyor  and  an  ETR/C  insert¬ 
ing  drum  with  high-speed  hoppers.  The 
layout  anticipates  expansion  that  will 
utilize  Ferag  Minidiscs  for  automatic 
preprint  winding  and  subsequent  feed¬ 
ing  to  the  inserter. 

Karlstad,  to  the  southwest,  will  have 
a  new  plant  ready  for  production  next 
fall,  when  the  NWT  newspaper  group 
begins  printing  the  77,000-circulation 
Nya  Wermlands'Tidningen  and  the 
130,000  copies  of  six  smaller  papers  on 
a  Goss  HT-70  press.  In  stacked  configu¬ 
ration,  the  press  will  be  able  to  deliver 
35,000  48-page  color-laden  broadsheet 
copies  per  hour  at  each  of  two  folders 
(one  dedicated  to  the  large  daily). 

For  post-press,  Ferag  will  supply 
NWT  with  technology  for  single-copy 
conveying,  bundle  formation,  topsheet 
application  and  printing,  strapping, 
telescopic  loaders,  preprint  winding 
and  unwinding  and  inserting  via  high¬ 
speed  hoppers.  It  will  also  integrate  an 
existing  addressing  line.  The  mailroom 
layout  accommodates  an  additional  in¬ 
serter  and  unwinding  unit  for  full  pro¬ 
duction  autonomy  at  each  folder. 
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Rotary  Process; 

Variodisc  System 

Rotary  processing  from  FERAG. 
Fast,  simple,  space-saving. 
Economical  and  efficient. 
Upgrades  your  downline  processing. 
We  set  the  standards. 
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Rotary  Process; 
Inserting  Drum  System. 


Rotary  Process; 
Rollpock  System. 


FERAG,  INC.,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892;  FAX  215-788-7597 
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Signs  of  the  Times. 
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Minidisc  System 


Rotary  Process; 

Gathering-Stitching  Drum  System. 


Rotary  Process; 
Trimming  Drum  System. 
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THE  PLAIN  DEALER 


distribution,  advertising  and  editorial 
departments  have  made  the  power  of 


our  printed  page  stronger  than  ever.  In 
every  way,  we  believe  The  Plain  Dealer 
is  building  tomorrow’s  newspaper  today. 


The  creation  of  our  new  Tiedeman 
Production  &  Distribution  Center  is  a 
testament  to  The  Plain  Dealer’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  our  readers,  advertisers  and 
employees.  A  commitment  to  providing 
a  superior-looking  product  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  and  also  to  continuing 
to  strive  for  journalistic 
excellence  in  every 
single  aspect  of  our 
editorial  content. 


The  combined 
strengths  of  our  improved  production. 


In  Brief 


Reporters,  photogs 
hurt  in  Kentucky 
race  disturbance 

SEVERAL  REPORTERS  AND  photog¬ 
raphers  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  received  mi¬ 
nor  injuries  Oct.  25  from  roaming  bands 
of  blacks  angered  at  the  fatal  shooting 
of  an  African-American  man  by  a  white 
police  officer. 

Journalists  were  punched  and  stoned 
as  hundreds  of  blacks  moved  through 
downtown  Lexington,  attacking  whites 
and  damaging  cars. 

Lexington  Herald-Leader  photograph¬ 
er  Janet  Worne  was  pummeled  by  a 
group  of  youths,  editor  Tim  Kelly  said. 

“She  was  just  sore  and  banged  up,” 
Kelly  said. 

“We  sent  her  to  the  emergency  room, 
but  she  was  released.  She  has  a  sore 
jaw.” 

Herald-Leader  reporter  Eric  Gregory 
was  hit  with  a  rock  during  the  distur¬ 
bances  but  was  still  able  to  write  the 
lead  story  on  the  unrest,  Kelly  said. 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  photogra¬ 
pher  Stewart  Bowman,  who  was  recov¬ 
ering  from  knee  surgery,  received  a 
“glancing  blow”  from  a  thrown  bottle, 
photo  editor  Rob  King  said. 

Two  journalists  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky’s  student  paper,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Colonel,  were  hurt  covering  the 
event.  Greg  Eans  suffered  a  fractured 
wrist  and  James  Crisp  was  punched  in 
the  jaw. 

Press  vehicles  took  hits  as  well  during 
the  disturbances. 

A  Herald-Leader  automobile  was  hit 
with  a  brick,  and  vans  from  two  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  WKYT  in  Lexington  and 
WHAS  in  Louisville,  were  overturned. 

Former  feature 
writer  running 
for  Congress 

CATHERINE  PORTMAN-LAUX,  a 
former  feature  writer  for  the  Jersey  City, 
N.J.-based  Jersey  Journal,  is  running  for 
Congress  as  an  independent  from  the 
19th  District  in  New  York  State. 

Portman-Laux,  who  lives  in  Garri¬ 
son,  N.J.,  says  she  is  the  first  indepen¬ 
dent  ever  to  make  the  ballot  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. 


She  is  one  of  what  started  out  as  11 
contenders  for  the  seat  being  vacated 
by  Hamilton  Fish  Jr.,  a  Republican,  who 
is  retiring.  Fish’s  son  is  running  to  re¬ 
place  him;  he  would  become  the  fifth 
generation  of  the  family  to  serve  in 
Congress. 

Portman-Laux,  a  conservative  who 
opposes  abortion  and  supports  the  me¬ 
dia  watchdog  group  Accuracy  in  Media, 
ran  for  the  seat  two  years  ago  as  a  De¬ 
mocrat  but  lost  in  the  primary. 

She  is  campaigning  to  make  it  easier 
for  independents  to  run  for  office  by 
lowering  the  number  of  required  peti¬ 
tion  signatures  to  1,250  from  3,500. 

New  York  Times 
to  cover  the 
gay  life  beat 

THE  NATIONAL  LESBIAN  and  Gay 
Journalists  Association’s  New  York 
chapter  announced  that  the  Netv  York 
Times  has  established  a  gay  life  beat 
that  will  be  covered  by  David  Dunlap. 

According  to  Nancy  Nielsen,  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the  Times,  it  is  not  a  full¬ 
time  beat. 

Nielsen  said  Dunlap,  who  covers  real 
estate,  has  agreed  to  cover  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  issues  part-time. 

Administrator  wants 
campus  paper  to  pay 
for  strewn  inserts 

A  MANAGEMENT  OFFICIAL  at  Cal¬ 
ifornia  State  University,  Long  Beach,  is 
demanding  that  the  Daily  Forty-Niner 
pay  for  the  cost  of  picking  up  advertis¬ 
ing  inserts  strewn  around  the  campus. 

The  laboratory  newspaper  is  refusing 
to  pay,  said  a  journalism  faculty  member 
who  is  on  the  paper’s  board  of  directors. 
The  department  publishes  the  four-day 
tabloid. 

Scott  Charmack,  associate  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  physical  planning  and  facilities 
management,  informed  Forty-Niner  fac¬ 
ulty  advisor  Mary  Click  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  plans  to  charge  the  paper  $104  for 
clean-up  on  days  when  it  carries  one 
insert,  $130  for  two  inserts  and  $150  for 
three  inserts. 

Charmack  reportedly  told  Click  that 


the  costs  are  based  on  historical  data 
and  “represent  the  bare  bones  incre¬ 
mental  costs  associated  with  picking  up 
inserts.” 

Journalism  professor  Wayne  Kelly,  the 
Forty-Niner’s  graphics  and  photo  advi¬ 
sor  and  a  board  member,  told  E&P  that 
the  board  had  decided  not  to  pay  the 
university  for  picking  up  the  litter  but 
planned  another  meeting  on  the  issue. 

“The  whole  thing  is  absurd  and  an 
intrusion  on  a  free  press,”  Kelly  went 
on. 

“Are  they  going  to  collect  littering 
costs  from  the  [Los  Angeles]  Times  and 
the  [Long  Beach]  Press-Telegram,  which 
also  circulate  on  campus?  It  looks  as  if 
we’re  being  targeted  as  a  quick  source  of 
revenue.” 

Kelly  contended  that  the  Forty-Niner 
cannot  held  be  responsible  for  students 
who  drop  inserts  on  the  ground. 

“We  maintain  newsracks  and  careful¬ 
ly  avoid  any  littering,”  Kelly  said. 

Charmack  did  not  return  phone 
calls. 
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cwo&o 

interested  in 
acquiring  MSN 

Newspaper  rep  firm  Cresmer,  Woodward, 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  is  contemplating 
acquisition  of  the  cooperative 
Sunday  magazine  sales  organization 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AT  LEAST  ONE  newspaper  represen¬ 
tative  firm  is  taking  a  close  look  at 
buying  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers,  the 
cooperative  Sunday  magazine  sales  or¬ 
ganization  which  put  itself  on  the 
block  recently. 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara,  Orms¬ 
bee  Inc.  is  “interested”  in  acquiring 
MSN,  confirmed  States  Tompkins, 
chairman  and  CEO. 

“They’re  in  the  sales  business,  we’re 


firm  might  try  to  parlay  that  success 
into  a  pitch  to  sell  for  the  newspaper 
itself. 

Tompkins  acknowledged  the  appeal 
of  creating  new  relationships. 

MSN’s  assets  and  liabilities  will  be 
sold  as  a  bundle,  and  a  the  buyer  will 
have  to  assume  all  financial  liabilities 
the  coop  has  incurred.  Of  particular 
concern  for  some  interested  parties  is  a 
long-term  obligation  for  MSN’s  office 
space  at  260  Madison  Ave.  in  New 
York  City. 


“TheyVe  in  the  sales  business,  we’re  in  the 
sales  business,  and  we’ve  known  them  a  long  time, 
although  we  haven’t  made  any  decisions  yet,” 
he  said. 


in  the  sales  business,  and  we’ve  known 
them  a  long  time,  although  we  haven’t 
made  any  decisions  yet,”  he  said. 

Industry  executives  say  CWO&O 
could  benefit  in  a  few  different  ways  by 
taking  over  the  troubled  cooperative. 
First  and  foremost,  the  acquisition 
would  allow  CWO&O  to  expand  its 
revenue  base  beyond  daily  ROP  sales,  a 
market  that  isn’t  expected  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  grow  over  the  next  few  years. 

Strategically,  it  could  give  CWO&O 
an  opportunity  to  form  a  relationship 
with  newspapers  that  it  doesn’t  cur¬ 
rently  represent.  If  CWO&O  were  to 
substantially  increase  ad  dollars  in  a 
newspaper’s  Sunday  magazine,  the  rep 


Reportedly,  the  lease  runs  for  19 
years  and  such  a  long-term  obligation  is 
a  “concern,”  Tompkins  said.  Subletting 
the  space  might  be  difficult,  sources 
contend,  because  the  rental  rate  is  so 
high. 

While  sources  said  that  other  poten¬ 
tial  bidders  for  MSN  included  Valassis 
Communications,  the  coupon  supplier 
is  reportedly  no  longer  interested. 

Jeremy  Halbreich,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  chair  of  the  MSN  board,  said 
that  the  sale  is  “proceeding  nicely,  we 
have  gone  through  due  diligence  on 
two  parties.”  He  expects  an  agreement 
“within  a  week  or  two.” 


AT&T  praises 
newspapers  but 
seeks  CPM  pricing 
structure  for  ROP 

NEWSPAPERS  FIGURE  prominently 
in  AT&T’s  1995  media  plan,  but  the 
company  is  urging  newspapers  to  adopt 
a  CPM  pricing  structure. 

Ellen  Bravo,  corporate  media  manag¬ 
er  for  AT&T  told  a  recent  New  York 
gathering  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  Association  members  that  AT&T 
plans  a  50/50  mix  of  four-color  and 
black-and-white  ads  for  1995. 

Four-color  newspaper  advertising  has 
been  “very  successful”  Bravo  said,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  AT&T’s  consumer  products 
campaign,  where  four-color  ads  have 
generated  more  than  three  times  the 
revenue  of  black  and  white. 

AT&T  views  newspaper  advertising 
collectively,  and  rarely  uses  just  five  or 
six  at  a  time,  Bravo  said. 

Bravo  added  that  currently,  AT&T 
uses  newspapers  in  a  “very  reactionary 
mode,”  so  that  leaves  “little  time  for  fan¬ 
cy  creative.” 

Bravo  extolled  newspaper’s  immedia¬ 
cy,  geographic  flexibility,  high  single-day 
reach,  and  short  lead  times.  Such  assets 
work  well  for  AT&T’s  various  advertis¬ 
ing  needs. 

However,  Bravo  said  that  while  “we 
love  newspapers,”  the  industry  must 
adopt  a  CPM  pricing  structure. 

“By  and  large,  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  is  not  analyzed  on  a  CPM  basis,”  she 
said.  While  full-page  ads  are  most  effec¬ 
tive,  Bravo  said,  they  quickly  “become 
very  expensive.” 

Other  areas  that  need  to  be  addressed 
are:  high  out  of  pocket  cost,  “amazing” 
rate  card  complexity,  a  cluttered  ad  en¬ 
vironment,  and  a  significant  national  to 
retail  rate  differential,  Bravo  said. 

Using  a  mix  of  newspapers,  television 
and  spot  radio,  AT&T’s  “True  Rewards” 
campaign,  generated  over  170,000 
phone  calls  in  the  first  ten  hours. 

Bravo  said  the  increase  in  calls  was 
largely  due  to  newspapers.  She  added 
that  the  campaign  had  generated  over 
10  million  sign  ups  in  the  first  3 
months,  during  that  time  AT&T  ran 
about  500  insertions  in  over  75  newspa¬ 
pers.  —  Dorothy  Giobbe 
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Nabisco  touts 
its  relationship 
with  newspapers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

EVEN  THOUGH  IT  usually  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  third-party  suppliers  or  ad 
agencies,  a  coupon-using  manufacturer 
says  that  the  relationship  between  her 
company  and  newspapers  is  important 
and  should  be  carefully  maintained. 

At  the  recent  U.S.  Coupon  Forum 
in  New  York,  sponsored  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Elizabeth 
Wrenn-Adams,  director  of  promotion 
services,  Nabisco  Foods  Group,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

Newspapers,  direct  mail,  television, 
radio,  and  in-store  sampling  all  play  a 
part  in  Nabisco’s  media  plan,  she  said. 

“As  with  all  companies,  Nabisco  is 
trying  to  do  all  this  on  less  money,” 
Wrenn-Adams  added. 

Last  year,  Nabisco  distributed  6.1  bil¬ 
lion  coupons  in  newspapers,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  over  68%  of  Nabisco’s  to¬ 
tal  coupon  distribution. 

Increasingly,  Nabisco  uses  in-ad 
coupons,  most  of  which  are  distributed 
in  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  still  have  the  single 
largest  share  of  our  distribution  and  we 
give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  Wrenn-Adams  said. 

However,  she  added,  “I  won’t  lie,  its 
effectiveness  from  a  consumer  re¬ 
sponse  standpoint  can  sometimes  be 
very  disappointing.  However,  when 
used  strategically,  it  can  be  extremely 
effective.” 

Newspapers’  short  lead  time  helps 
manufacturers  to  react  quickly,  she 
said,  but  newspapers  must  develop  an 
easy  way  to  target  subscribers. 

“Currently  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  tar¬ 
get  ...  in  many  newspapers,”  Wrenn- 
Adams  said. 

“If  newspapers  could  generally  pro¬ 
vide  manufacturers  with  better  access 
to  individual  consumers,  newspaper 
promotions  would  increasing  value  to 
manufacturers.” 

Also,  newspapers  should  work  to  im¬ 
prove  the  price  versus  return  ratio. 

“By  tightening  up  circulation  and 


promoting  advertisers  to  your  readers, 
promotion  response  should  be  en¬ 
hanced,”  she  said. 

Improving  the  security  of  coupons  is 
of  “utmost  concern”  to  Nabisco,  Wrenn- 
Adams  said.  “Along  with  those  billions 
of  coupons  distributed  goes  a  price  tag 
....  It’s  a  concern  of  the  entire  promo¬ 
tion  industry. 

“1  urge  you  to  continue  to  work  with 
manufacturers  and  preprint  suppliers 
to  improve  he  security  of  your  distribu¬ 
tion  systems.  This  will  not  only  en¬ 
hance  the  promotion  industry,  but  it 
should  also  serve  to  enhance  newspa¬ 
pers  positions  as  well  in  the  promotion 
industry.” 

TV  networks  seek 
help  from  NAA 

THE  FOUR  TELEVISION  networks 
have  asked  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  and  its  members  to  help  get 
the  message  to  parents  about  television 
programs  with  violent  content. 

The  heads  of  CBS,  NBC,  ABC  and 
the  Fox  network  have  written  to  NAA 
president  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black, 
encouraging  NAA  members  newspa¬ 
pers  to  carry  a  parental  advisory  sym¬ 
bol  for  TV  shows  with  violent  content, 
as  well  as  the  reason  for  the  advisory  in 
their  television  listings. 

The  networks  will  provide  newspa¬ 
per  listings  services  with  a  “PA”  symbol 
whenever  a  television  program  carries 
an  advisory. 

Accompanying  text  in  the  program 
description  will  explain  the  reason  for 
the  advisory,  be  it  violence  or  any  oth¬ 
er  content  issue,  according  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  which  was  signed  by  Thomas  Mur¬ 
phy,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Capital 
Cities/ ABC;  Howard  Stringer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  CBS  Broadcast  Group; 
Robert  Wright,  president  and  CEO  of 
NBC;  and  Chase  Carey,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  Fox  network. 

“Of  course,  this  information  will  not 
reach  readers  unless  newspapers  use 
the  advisory  information  in  the  listing 


services  data  banks  and  actually  print 
in  their  daily  and  weekly  television  list¬ 
ings  the  PA  symbol  and  the  associated 
reason  for  the  content  advisory,”  read 
the  letter. 

The  networks  requested  that  the  PA 
symbol  appear  in  the  program  grid, 
where  it  can  most  easily  be  seen  by 
parents,  and  that  newspapers  print  the 
content  advisory  explanation  in  the 
text  description. 

“Providing  this  advisory  information 
in  a  timely  manner  would  be  a  service 
to  the  public.  It  would  meet  the  legiti¬ 
mate  expectation  of  viewers  and  read¬ 
ers  to  find  all  information  relevant  to 
their  viewing  decisions  in  printed 
schedules.” 

“We  urge  you  to  work  with  us  to 
make  this  new  parental  advisory  sym¬ 
bol  and  accompanying  text  as  widely 
available  as  possible,”  concluded  the 
letter. 

Black  stressed  the  value  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  vehicle  to  help  spread  the 
message. 

“We’re  not  taking  a  big  position  in 
this,  we’re  acting  as  a  conduit  to  get 
the  message  out.” 

—  Dorothy  Giobbe 
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Circulation  execs 
told  to  concentrate 
on  loyal  readers 

Paying  for  starts  with  special  offers 
is  too  expensive;  retention  of  long-term 
customers  is  the  way  to  go 


by  M.L.  Stein 

“STOP  PAYING  FOR  starts  and  sell¬ 
ing  special  offers,”  a  Midwestern  news¬ 
paper  chain  executive  advised  circula¬ 
tion  managers  at  their  conference  in 
Long  Beach,  California. 

Instead  of  paying  incentives  to  carri¬ 
ers  and  for  new  subscribers,  seek  out 
long-term  customers  “who  pay  the  of¬ 
fice,  tip  the  carrier  and  shop  at  Kmart,” 
said  Michael  Rehberg,  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  readership  for  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  which  oper¬ 
ates  19  newspapers. 

Addressing  the  76th  annual  sales 
conference  of  the  five-state  Cal  West¬ 
ern  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Rehberg  said,  “Way  too  much  money  is 
spent  to  sell  starts.  Why  give  carriers 
money  you  don’t  get?  Spend  the  mon¬ 
ey  on  something  else  that  will  sell  the 
paper.” 

The  speaker  asserted  that  people  of¬ 


ten  sign  up  for  a  special  30-day  sub¬ 
scription  deal  and  cancel  when  it  ex¬ 
pires. 

Rehberg  offered  the  same  advice  for 
special  offers  such  as  merchant  dis¬ 
count  cards,  which,  he  said,  do  not  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  product. 

“Most  of  them  aren’t  worth  much, 
which  is  what  we  charge  for  them,”  he 
said. 

“Instead,”  he  added,  “sell  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  reading  the  newspaper.  Take 
what’s  in  the  heads  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  and  get  it  into  the  mouths  of  car¬ 
riers.  When  I  call  the  news  department 
and  ask  what  the  paper  is  about,  what 
it  stands  for,  I  get  a  good  conversation. 
When  I  call  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  I’m  told  it  comes  out  in  the 
morning  and  costs  $3  a  week.” 

In  the  matter  of  customers,  Rehberg 
claimed  a  newspaper  is  better  off  satis¬ 
fying  the  ones  it  has  rather  than  going 
after  new  ones. 


Retaining  loyal  subscribers  involves 
asking  for  their  opinions,  going  out  of 
the  way  for  them,  and  training  front¬ 
line  employees  on  how  to  treat  them, 
he  asserted. 

Frequency  increases  —  starting  with 
Sunday  only  and  increasing  the  deliv¬ 
ery  to  seven  days  over  time  —  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  build  a  subscriber  base, 
Rehberg  said. 

Home-delivery  numbers  also  can  rise 
through  single-copy  sales,”  Rehberg 
maintained.  “Put  in  as  many  inserts 
into  them  as  you  can  afford,”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

“Learn  from  the  magazines  and  USA 
Today.  You  send  them  $107  and  they 
send  you  a  $15  rebate.” 

At  the  Quad  City  Times  in  Daven¬ 
port,  he  recalled,  1%  of  its  total  circula¬ 
tion  accepted  a  seven-day  free  trial  on 
the  basis  of  two  insertions  in  single 
copies. 

Carriers,  too,  can  be  made  more 
valuable,  he  went  on.  He  suggested  giv¬ 
ing  them  computers  loaded  with  sales 
letters  from  the  editor  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  managers. 

The  computer  should  also  contain 
non-subscriber  addresses  and  mapping 
capability  to  show  the  route  so  the  de¬ 
livery  sequence  can  be  determined,  he 
said. 

“And  how  about  a  modem  that  can 
be  updated  with  yesterday’s  transac¬ 
tions  before  the  bundle  arrives?”  Re¬ 
hberg  asked. 

If  the  carrier  maintains  the  route  for 
four  years,  he  keeps  the  computer,  he 
added. 

The  importance  of  customer  service 
was  further  stressed  by  another  speak¬ 
er,  Thomas  Culligan,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/marketing  and  sales,  for  the 
Thomson  Los  Angeles  News  Group. 

“Excellent  service  should  be  the 
norm,”  he  said.  “The  unexpected  ser¬ 
vice  wins  loyalty.  Love  your  readers  no 
matter  what  quirks  they  bring  to  the 
dance.  But  answer  them  quickly  and 
correctly,  be  polite  and  listen  to  them 
as  if  you  really  care.” 

Culligan  said  objectives  and  control 
factors  should  be  measured  by  the  best 
in  the  industry,  “not  on  how  you  are 
doing  compared  to  last  year.” 

He  exhorted  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  “challenge  the  ABC  [Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations]  at  every  front. 
Concentrate  on  honest  numbers  but 
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Circulators  need  to 
become  marketers 

Knowledge  of —  and  cooperation  with  —  all 
departments  at  the  newspaper  is  stressed 


never  let  them  hold  you  up  from  mov¬ 
ing  ahead  to  gain  audience  and  circu¬ 
lation.” 

Richard  Randles,  metro  circulation 
manager  for  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Agency,  offered  these  tips  for 
healthy  circulation: 

•  Nurture  and  retain  professional 
managers  and  carriers. 

•  Maintain  frequent  communica¬ 
tions  with  subscribers  to  develop  loyal¬ 
ty- 

•  Develop  a  complaint  management 
system  to  quickly  resolve  customer 
problems. 

•  Measure  and  manage  subscriber 
satisfaction. 

•  Have  an  effective  stop-save  pro¬ 
gram. 

Houston  Post 
revamps  Friday, 
Sunday  product 

THE  HOUSTON  POST  has  intro¬ 
duced  new  calendar  and  movie  sections 
on  Friday  and  a  new  Sunday  arts  and 
entertainment  section. 

Beginning  Oct.  7,  the  calendar 
moved  to  Friday,  from  Sunday.  The 
tabloid  section  covers  family  weekend 
outings  and  includes  reviews  and  night 
life  ideas. 

Also  on  Friday,  the  movie  section 
carries  reviews  and  listings. 

The  revamped  Sunday  arts  and  en¬ 
tertainment  section  debuted  Oct.  9. 

Dallas  Morning  News 
football  report  on  line 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  News  and 
Prodigy  Service  have  launched  the  Dal¬ 
las  Cowboy  football  team  into  cyber¬ 
space. 

The  new  service,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  Pro  Football  Update,  allows  fans 
to  access  published  and  unpublished 
Morning  News  information  about  the 
Cowboys. 

Included  in  the  service  are  columns 
from  Cowboys  owner  and  general  man¬ 
ager  Jerry  Jones,  head  coach  Barry 
Switzer  —  and  controversial  fired  coach 
Jimmy  Johnson. 

“This  service  provides  a  strategic 
platform  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News  to 
begin  exploring  opportunities  available 
in  the  electronic  arena,”  said  Jeremy 
Halbreich,  the  newspaper’s  president 
and  general  manager. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

TWO  PUBLISHERS  WHO  came  up 
through  the  circulation  department 
told  circulation  managers  the  time  has 
come  for  them  to  become  a  key  part  of 
their  newspapers’  marketing  efforts. 

Circulation  job  descriptions  should 
be  dusted  off  to  include  more  than  the 
traditional  duties  of  increasing  sales, 
improving  service  and  achieving  col¬ 
lection  goals,  said  Richard  Sadowski, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  PresS'Telegram. 

“I’m  looking  for  talented  managers 
who  are  strong  leaders,”  said  Sadowski 
in  an  address  to  the  five-state  Cal 
Western  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“I’m  looking  for  help  in  developing 
the  newspaper’s  marketing  strategy  and 
for  reader  advocates  who  will  effective¬ 
ly  manage  customer  service,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

By  broadening  their  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  circulation  heads  can  also  ad¬ 
vance  their  careers,  added  Sadowski, 
who  has  been  in  newspapering  for  28 
years,  24  of  them  in  circulation  and 
marketing. 

The  speaker  contended  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers  are  uniquely  positioned 
to  help  lead  in  the  development  of  the 
paper’s  marketing  strategies  and  to  be¬ 
come  a  reader  advocate. 

“Why?  Because  you  have  more  cus¬ 
tomer  contact,  more  information, 
more  management  challenge  and  more 
natural  inter-divisional  communica¬ 
tion,”  Sadowski  said.  “Each  day  you  get 
more  sales  calls  by  far  than  any  other 
department.  This  gives  you  an  inherent 
advantage  to  positively  impact  the 
strategic  direction  of  your  paper.” 

In  becoming  a  reader  advocate,  the 
circulation  manager  must  organize  his 
or  her  division  to  satisfy  readers,  repre¬ 
senting  their  position  throughout  the 
paper,  Sadowski  stated. 

“You  have  to  be  firm,  even  with  your 
publisher  —  especially  your  publisher 
—  to  insure  that  you  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  resources  to  effectively  manage 


the  circulation  function.  You  can’t  take 
the  easy  way  out.  You  can’t  hide  behind 
the  notion  of  a  team  player.” 

The  publisher  recommended  that 
the  conferees  organize  themselves  and 
their  units,  in  the  manner  of  the  news 
and  advertising  departments,  to  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  throughout  the  paper 
by  creating  marketing  breakthroughs. 

Taking  up  the  theme,  Thomas  Wafer 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  three  Copley  Los 
Angeles  Newspapers,  bluntly  told  audi¬ 
ence  members  they  have  only  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  if  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  “Rodney  Danger- 
fields”  of  the  newspaper. 


(See  Circulators  on  page  38) 


Incredible 

CREDIBILITY! 


Make  it  work  for  you. 

Accurate  presentations  of  local  weather 
can  be  your  competitive  edge  over  TV, 
radio  and  out-of-town  dailies.  Weather 
is  important  to  your  readers.  Why  not 
make  your  weather  page  the  best? 

>1ccu-Weather,  Inc. 

619  W  College  Ave  . State  College.  PA  16801 
Fax  (814)  238-1339 

Call  (814)  234-9601  x400  for  details. 

©1 994  Accu- Weather  \rc. 
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News  Tech 


Orders  and 
installations 


NAPP  Systems  Inc. 

San  Marcos,  Calif. 

Conversion  of  the  Charlotte  Observ¬ 
er  to  NAPPflex  photopolymer  flexo 
plates  processed  on  three  semi-auto- 
mated  systems. 

Western  Lithetech  Europe  Ltd. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  U.K. 

For  Ai  Ahram’s  new  plant  near 
Cairo,  (see  KBA,  below),  three  plate- 
room  equipment  lines,  each  with  a 
Lith-X-Pozer  10,  Aqualith  50  subtrac¬ 
tive  processor,  single/double  Lithoben- 
der  and  single/double  Automatic  Plate 
Punch.  Also,  a  semi-automatic  Optical 
Punch  Bender. 

Dampening  Systems  Inc.  | 

Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Misting-type  dampeners  on  a  Solna 
press  for  improved  ink-water  balance 
and  ink  mileage  at  Moore  Data  Man¬ 
agement  Services  Div.,  Albany,  N.Y., 
replacing  the  original  “sock”  system. 

Arce  Engineering  Inc. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Electronic  Digital  Page  Packs  from 
Centrels  Greup  Inc.,  Rockford,  III., 
replace  mechanical  page  packs  on 
Goss  and  TKS  presses  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  where  installation,  including 
custom  keyboards,  at  the  Springfield 
plant  is  to  be  completed  next  spring. 
Six-column  digital  packs  will  go  on  78 
Goss  Metro  couples  after  rail  modifica¬ 
tion.  The  27  TKS  couples  will  remain 
at  eight  columns. 

Fincor  Elacironics  Div., 

IMO  Industries  Inc. 

York,  Pa. 

Contract  worth  $1.5  million  to  re¬ 
power  by  April  units  and  folders  on  six 
Goss  Metroliner  presses  at  Newsday, 
Melville,  N.Y.  System  features  Fincor’s 
Digitrol  II  digital  drive  and  LANscape 
network.  Developed  with  GE-Fanuc 
and  compatible  with  its  Genius  Net- 
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work  and  I/O  products,  LANscape  sim¬ 
plifies  and  reduces  the  cost  of  drive-to- 
drive  and  drive-to-PLC  coordination. 

Also,  a  $500,000  contract  from  Hall 
Contracting,  Avon  Lake,  Ohio,  to  re¬ 
power  two  Metroliners  (20  units,  two 
folders)  at  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press. 
Installation  of  the  Digitrol  II  drives  is 
slated  for  next  year. 

Allon-Bradley  Co.  Inc. 

Milwaukee 

Three  150-hp  Bulletin  1395  digital 
DC  drives  and  motors  and  a  PLC-5/40 
programmable  controller  for  a  control 
system  retrofit  on  a  Hoe  Color  Con¬ 
vertible  pressline  at  Gannett’s  Democ¬ 
rat  and  Chronicle  and  Times-Union, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Standard  Eloctrlc  & 
Enginooring  Co.,  So.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  designed  and  manufactured  the 
interface  between  the  controls  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  press.  WPC  Machinory 
Corp.,  Downers  Grove,  Ill.,  handled 
mechanical  installation. 

In  addition  to  efficiency  and  reliabil¬ 
ity  problems  with  aging  wound-rotor 
controllers  supplied  with  the  press,  the 
1947  system  used  a  separate  inch  motor 
to  start  the  press,  creating  jerky  and 
unpredictable  inching  and  threading 
that  resulted  in  excessive  drive  train 
and  gear  wear.  Energy  savings  with  the 
new  drives  were  put  at  40-50%  at  nor¬ 
mal  operating  speeds. 

Rockwoll  Graphic  Sysloms 

Westmont,  Ill. 

Fifteen  printing  units  to  be  added  to 
the  five  Colorliner  presses  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  doubling  the 
paper’s  color  capacity  and  allowing  it 
to  print  16  pages  of  color  in  mainsheet 
sections,  color  center  spreads  and 
back-to-back  color  pages.  Five  groups 
of  three  new  units  are  to  be  stacked  on 
existing  single-color  units  at  the  ends 
of  the  presses,  creating  full-color  tow¬ 
ers  that  enable  each  presses  to  run 
nine  webs  and  an  extra  back-to-back 


process-color  lead.  Units  are  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  next  year. 

Alta  Graphics  Inc. 

Roswell,  Ga. 

Recent  shipments  of  used  equip¬ 
ment  include:  three  Goss  Metro  units 
to  Reforma,  Mexico  City;  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  to  the  Daily  Business  Record, 
Karachi,  Pakistan;  rebuilt  Goss  SC 
folder  and  unit  to  the  Purdue  Exponent, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind.;  reconditioned 
Muller  Martini  227E  with  automatic 
reject  5-into-l  inserter  to  the  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  News,  Cartersville,  Ga.;  recondi¬ 
tioned  Muller  Martini  221  stitcher  to 
the  Republic  of  Macedonia. 

Koenig  &  Bauer-Alherl 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

Two  eight-page,  60,000-cph  Comet 
presses  for  South  Africa’s  CTP  Ltd.  in 
Cape  Town  (two  four-highs,  KF  64  jaw 
folder)  and  Durban  (one  four-high,  jaw 
folder).  A  third  Comet,  configured  of 
adjacent  arch-type  units  with  integrat¬ 
ed  Amal  KR  50  automatic  reelstands, 
four  webbing-up  units,  additional  reel- 
stand,  KF  64  C  folder  and  five  stacked 
couples,  is  going  to  Iniciativas  de  Pren- 
sa  y  Comunicaciones,  Cordoba,  Spain, 
which  plans  to  add  two  more  units 
with  integrated  reelstands. 

Cairo’s  900,000-circulation  Al 
Ahram  ordered  an  80,000-cph  Com¬ 
mander  for  late-1995  operation  at  its 
new  plant.  The  press  is  configured  in 
two  96-page  sections  (two  double-“H” 
four-high  towers,  one  reversible  nine- 
cylinder  satellite  with  stacked  color 
deck),  fed  by  12  Pastomat  reelstands 
and  equipped  with  KF  96  single  (with 
quarterfold  capability)  and  double  jaw 
folders  and  programmable  KBA  chain 
web-up  systems.  Spray  dampening  uses 
a  four-roller,  two  nozzle/page  system. 
Also,  10  mobile  keyboards  to  control 
reversal,  on/off  impression,  water  and 
ink  and  roller  washing.  Superstructure 
includes  16  angle-bar  decks  with  bay 
windows  and  a  single-web  infrared  dri¬ 
er  and  chill  roll  group  on  one  tower  for 
printing  semicommercial  back-to-back 
four  color  on  LWC  stock.  Because  of 
severe  climate  changes,  a  water  cooling 
system  will  serve  all  ink  drums,  damp¬ 
ening  and  oil-cooling  systems,  dryer 
cooling  cylinders  and  the  main  motor. 
Switzerland’s  ABB  will  supply  automa¬ 
tion  and  control  systems. 
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Macromedia  to 
buy  Altsys  Corp. 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BASED  multime¬ 
dia  software  tools  developer  Macrome¬ 
dia  signed  a  definitive  agreement  to  ac¬ 
quire  all  outstanding  shares  of  Altsys 
Corp.  stock  for  4.3  million  shares  of  its 
common  stock  in  a  deal  valued  at  just 
under  $71  million. 

The  acquisition  is  subject  to  Macro¬ 
media  shareholders’  approval,  will  be 
treated  as  a  pooling  of  interests  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  January. 

In  a  prepared  release  late  last  month, 
Macromedia  president  John  Colligan 
said  the  acquisition  will  quadruple  his 
company’s  registered  customer  base  to 
more  than  250,000. 

Altsys  and  Macromedia  said  they  will 
begin  working  together  immediately 
under  terms  of  a  separate  agreement. 

Altsys  will  remain  in  Richardson, 
Texas,  as  the  Digital  Arts  Group  of 
Macromedia,  where  its  cofounders, 
chief  executive  Jim  von  Ehr  and  engi¬ 
neering  vice  president  Kevin  Crowder, 
will  become  group  vice  president  and 
general  manager  and  Macromedia 
product  integration  vice  president,  re¬ 
spectively.  Both  are  to  be  nominated  as 
Macromedia  directors. 

Also  in  January,  Altsys  is  slated  to  re¬ 
gain  control  of  the  FreeHand  illustra¬ 
tion  program  it  developed.  FreeHand 
had  been  licensed  to  Aldus  Corp., 
which  is  giving  up  its  marketing  rights 
as  a  result  of  its  merger  with  Adobe  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  creator  of  Illustrator,  Free- 
Hand’s  principal  competitor. 

Complementing  FreeHand  is  Altsys’ 
Fontographer  font-editing  program. 

In  mid-October,  Altsys,  Adobe  and 
the  Associated  Press  announced  they 
will  work  toward  adoption  of  Adobe’s 
Portable  Document  Format  for  news 
graphics  and  will  define  PDF  extensions 
to  enhance  the  exchange  of  illustration 
files.  Adobe  Illustrator  already  supports 
the  PDF. 

Development  of  a  version  of  Free- 
Hand  that  will  create  and  open  PDF 
files  will  allow  graphics  to  be  drawn  in 
Illustrator  or  Adobe  and  to  be  opened 
and  edited  in  either  application  (E&P, 
Oct.  29,  p.  30). 


AP  graphics  director  John  Monahan 
said  he  had  only  just  learned  of  the 
planned  acquisition  upon  release  of  the 
announcement.  He  said  that  as  far  as  he 
knew,  “the  acquisition  of  Altsys  by 
Macromedia  shouldn’t  change  any¬ 
thing”  with  respect  to  the  AP-Altsys  re¬ 
lationship. 

Calling  Macromedia’s  acquisition  of 
Altsys  “very  exciting,”  Monahan  added, 
“1  think  this  favors  everyone  involved.” 

Altsys  was  a  small  company  com¬ 
pared  to  Aldus  and  Adobe;  it  is  tiny 
compared  to  the  newly  merged  Adobe. 
But  its  acquisition  by  Macromedia  may 
bring  its  products  development  dollars 
and  a  big  pool  of  prospective  customers. 
It  also  puts  those  products  into  a  multi- 
media  environment  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  on-line,  on-screen,  news  graphics 
that  incorporate  animation,  narration 
and  three-dimensional  presentation. 

Accu-Weather  sues 
Reuters  over  pact 

ACCU-WEATHER  INC.,  the  State 
College,  Pa.-based  weather  forecasting 
service,  has  accused  the  Reuters  news 
agency  of  breach  of  contract  in  a  $2.7 
million  federal  lawsuit. 

Accu-Weather  claims  that  Reuters 
signed  a  deal  with  a  competing  forecast¬ 
er.  Weather  Services  Corp.,  in  breach  of 
a  1992  agreement  giving  Accu-Weather 
the  right  to  submit  proposals  to  supply 
Reuters  with  additional  services.  Ac- 
cuweather  says  it  suffered  financially  as 
a  result. 

The  suit  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  also 
seeks  an  injunction  to  force  Reuters  to 
give  Accu-Weather  a  chance  to  match 
the  service  provided  by  Weather  Ser¬ 
vices. 

Reuters  spokesman  Bob  Crooke 
called  the  suit  “without  merit”  and  said 
it  “believes  that  it  has  complied  fully 
with  its  contractual  obligations  to 
Accu-Weather.” 

The  same  dispute  prompted  Reuters 
to  sue  Accu-Weather  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  New  York  in  September. 

—  AP  and  staff  reports 
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by  Thomas  Winship 

Time  to  lighten  up 


HE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 


A 

usual,  the  Des  Moines  Register’s 
Geneva  Overholser  gets  it  right:  “We’re 
so  good  at  reporting  all  the  negatives 
and  all  the  infighting  that  we  give  peo¬ 
ple  a  sense  it  is  all  hopeless.” 

My  wife,  a  faithful  newspaper  junkie 
if  there  ever  was  one,  has  taken  a  vaca¬ 
tion  from  reading  newspapers  because 
their  negativism  depresses  her. 

The  cynicism  and  contentiousness 
of  news  coverage  no  longer  is  a  subject 
only  for  media  conventions.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  topic  of  conversation  every¬ 
where,  even  abroad. 

In  cases  like  this,  it’s  useful  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  villains. 

Top  of  list  must  be  the  radio  talk 
shows  and  bogus  news  shows  —  Rush 
Limbaugh,  Gordon  Liddy,  Hard  Copy 
&  Co.  Close  behind  is  the  chorus  of 
the  radical  right.  This  fare  for  the  non¬ 
reading  public  certainly  is  not  enough 
to  sustain  the  franchise  of  any  democ¬ 
racy. 

This  gang  of  nasty  zealots,  plus  the 
supermarket  tabs  and  look-like,  smell¬ 
like  news  shows,  have  seized  the  gate¬ 
keeper’s  role  that  newspapers  once 
held.  Too  much  of  the  legit  press  trun¬ 
dles  behind,  mindlessly  picking  up  the 
beat. 

This  is  painful.  Herewith  are  some 
very  basic,  some  very  hoary  specifics 
which  news  organizations  might  con¬ 
sider  to  regain  more  stature. 

•  Monitor  the  talk  show  hosts  for 
truthfulness,  balance  and  taste  just  as, 
in  recent  years,  the  media  have  moni¬ 
tored  political  advertising.  This  could 
be  an  important  new  assignment  for 
the  news  ombudsman.  Let  us  have  an 
accounting  on  the  reckless  windbags 

Winship,  the  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe ,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
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who  spread  so  much  venom  across  the 
land. 

•  Pay  serious  attention  to  every  sin¬ 
gle  human  being’s  lust  for  more  “good 
news.” 

Yes,  good-news,  no-problem  stories. 
Worry  not  whether  these  stories  are  la¬ 
beled  or  are  on  page  one.  Look  for 
good  news,  the  success  stories,  and 
print  them  regularly,  anywhere  in  the 
paper.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  finds 
place  for  a  nonserious  yarn  on  its  front 
page  in  every  single  issue  of  its  rather 
sedate  publication. 

“Good  News  Isn’t  News”  goes  the 
old  saw.  Balderdash.  As  fellow  curmud¬ 
geon  Walter  Cronkite  moaned  recent¬ 
ly,  “If  we  have  to  direct  attention  to 
finding  good  news,  we’ve  come  to  a 
perilous  state.” 

•  Go  on  the  warpath  against  the 
overdose  of  sex  and  violence  served  up 
incessantly  to  the  young  and  old  on 
television,  radio,  MTV,  etc.  Make  the 
program  managers  squirm. 

•  Be  more  useful  and  connected  to 
your  middle-class  readers,  i.e.,  run  bud¬ 
get  and  shopping  tips  as  often  as  re¬ 
views  of  pricey  restaurants.  Emphasize 
affordable  clothing  buys,  not  just  the 
high  fashion  stuff.  Resurrect  your  con¬ 
sumer  beat. 

•  Insist  that  your  reporters  cover  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  classroom  and  at  PTA 
meetings,  not  just  the  school  commit¬ 
tee  meeting.  Also,  why  not  regularly 
run  success  stories  about  kids  in  enter¬ 
prises  other  than  in  athletics?  How  of¬ 
ten  do  you  see  stories  about  their  aca¬ 
demic  achievements,  science  projects, 
art,  drama,  etc.,  on  your  life  style  pages? 

•  Insist  upon  much  more  vigorous 
congressional  coverage  by  your  news 
services  and  staff.  They  slight  Congress 
because  the  White  House  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  cover.  Covering  Congress 
takes  big  work.  Through  the  ages,  our 
senators  and  congressmen  have  gotten 


away  with  far  more  deviltry  than  most 
presidents.  For  deceit  and  outright  dis¬ 
honesty,  how  can  you  top  Congress’  re¬ 
cent  refusal  to  eliminate  special  perks 
and  favoritism  that  no  one  else  in  soci¬ 
ety  is  allowed  to  enjoy?  Or  the  kind  of 
negative  campaigning  in  which  con¬ 
gressmen  are  engaged  from  coast  to 
coast?  In  Washington,  the  Big  Foot 
press  too  often  lets  them  get  away  with 
it. 

•  Wage  a  new  war  against  use  of 
anonymous  sources  in  news  stories. 
“Too  often,  the  source  is  that  of  a  prej¬ 
udiced  reporter”  —  Walter  Cronkite. 

•  Limit  reporters  to  five-year  assign¬ 
ment  in  Washington  bureaus.  After 
that,  a  sense  of  reality  seems  to  vanish. 

•  Let  editors  be  editors  again.  De¬ 
mand  a  closer  editor’s  eye  on  the  pa¬ 
per’s  overall  tone,  taste  and  balance.  A 
daily  check  on  contentiousness  by  the 
boss  wouldn’t  hurt  a  bit. 

A 

^^^s  Ms.  Overholser  said,“l  think 
what  readers  are  asking  is.  Are  you  re¬ 
ally  giving  us  a  reflection  of  what  is 
happening  or  are  you  just  discouraging 
us?’  ”  In  other  words,  dear  editors, 
lighten  up. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  misbehavior 
in  most  professions  and  disciplines, 
public  and  private,  has  stirred  the  rank 
cynicism  which  now  sweeps  the  land. 
Then  the  press,  thank  the  Lord,  start¬ 
ed  to  get  tough. 

But  today  the  press  is  just  piling  on, 
often  with  a  nasty  edge.  Accentuating 
the  negative  always  compounds  prob¬ 
lems. 

Wouldn’t  we  all  be  better  off  if  we 
were  guided  by  what  the  candidate  for 
the  Massachusetts  lieutenant  gover¬ 
norship,  Robert  Massie,  tells  his  listen¬ 
ers?  “A  lot  of  what  the  world  is  lacking 
is  hope,”  he  said.  “Hope  is  the  vehicle 
through  which  we  transform  things.” 
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AN  INCREASING  AMOUNT  of  syn¬ 
dicated  material  is  reaching  people  via 
on-line  services,  CD-ROMs  and  other 
electronic  avenues. 

“Syndicates  are  vital  to  these  ser¬ 
vices,”  said  Medio  Multimedia  vice 
president-research  Bob  Wyman. 
“You’re  going  to  see  more  and  more  of 
them  coming  to  you  for  electronic 
rights.” 

Wyman,  whose  company’s  products 
include  the  Medio  magazine  published 
on  a  CD-ROM,  was  speaking  to  syndi¬ 
cate  executives  and  others  during  a 
“Digital  Highway”  session  at  the  recent 
Newspaper  Features  Council  (NFC) 
meeting  in  Seattle. 

But  Wyman  added  that  syndicated 
material  is  not  necessarily  a  perfect  fit 
for  the  emerging  information  super¬ 
highway. 

For  one  thing,  he  said,  the  very 
structure  of  syndicated  features  is  de¬ 
signed  for  print.  Wyman  noted  that 
comic  strips  can  lose  lines  when 
brought  up  on  a  computer  screen  and 
columns  can  be  too  long  and  linear. 

“Computer  users  have  small  screens 
to  work  with,”  Wyman  observed.  “They 
don’t  like  scrolling  through  lots  of  text. 
They  prefer  very  tight  central  cores 
and  then  a  lot  of  sidebars,  like  a  tree 
with  branches.” 

The  CD-ROM  magazine  that 
Wyman’s  company  publishes  out  of 
Redmond,  Wash.,  offers  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  columns  as  well  as 
news  stories,  movie  reviews,  maps, 
games,  photos,  video  and  more. 

A  second  session  speaker  talked 
about  how  the  interactive  nature  of 
electronic  media  adds  another  dimen¬ 
sion  to  syndicated  columns. 

Jessica  Adelson  noted  that  comput¬ 
er  users  can  read  a  column,  immediate- 
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ly  discuss  it  with  other  computer  users 
and  then  maybe  get  a  response  from 
the  columnist. 

“I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  op¬ 
portunity  for  columnists  and  syndicates 
to  develop  one-to-one  relationships 
[with  computer  users],”  she  said. 
“That’s  the  power  and  strength  of  this 
medium.” 

Adelson  is  the  director  of  on-line 
service  relations  for  NetGuide,  a  new 
Manhasset,  N.Y.-based  publication 
that  will  help  computer  users  navigate 
the  information  superhighway. 

Her  business  card,  not  surprisingly, 
contains  an  e-mail  address  —  just  as 
an  increasing  number  of  columns  and 
comics  do. 

One  of  these  columns  is  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate-distributed  “Voice- 
Male”  by  Neil  Chethik,  who  noted 
from  the  NFC  audience  that  e-mail 
communications  have  helped  him 
build  “a  real  base  of  loyal  readers.” 

Among  the  comics  that  offer  an  e- 
mail  address  is  “Dilbert”  by  Scott 


Adams,  whose  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  strip  can  also  be  seen  via  America 
Online. 

Another  cartoonist,  “Beetle  Bailey” 
creator  Mort  Walker  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  asked  how  cartoonists  get 
paid  when  their  work  goes  on  comput¬ 
er. 

While  none  of  the  panelists  an¬ 
swered  this  question  directly,  Wyman 
did  note  that  electronic  services  will 
become  “much  more  precise”  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  when  determining  creator  pay. 

“You  will  get  exactly  what  you’re 
worth  depending  on  how  many  times 
your  content  was  read,”  he  stated. 

Session  moderator  and  Creators 
Syndicate  president  Rick  Newcombe 
asked  about  the  situation  in  which  a 
newspaper  puts  a  syndicated  column 
on  line  (along  with  other  content  from 
its  pages)  and  then  people  in  another 
city  see  the  column  on  computer  be¬ 
fore  it  runs  in  their  local  paper. 

“It’s  hard  to  limit  your  geography,” 
responded  Wyman,  who  said  he  doesn’t 
think  this  is  a  major  problem  for  the 
local  paper.  He  did  note  that  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  delaying  com¬ 
puter  access  to  the  column  for  a  day. 

One  paper  that  has  its  content  on 
line  is  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
(E&P,  Feb.  19, 1994,  p.  23).  Mercury 
Center  director  of  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  Bill  Mitchell  was  on  the  NFC  pan¬ 
el  with  Adelson  and  Wyman. 

Staying-married  tips 

MICHAEL  MCMANUS  HAS  written 
about  proven  ways  to  keep  couples  to¬ 
gether  in  his  self-syndicated  “Ethics  &. 
Religion”  column  and  in  a  1993  book 
called  Marriage  Savers. 

Now,  his  effort  has  expanded  with 
the  launch  of  six  Marriage  Savers 
videos  entitled:  “An  Overview  of  Di¬ 
vorce  and  Saving  Marriage  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  “Helping  Teens  and  Seriously  Dat¬ 
ing  Couples,”  “Marriage  Insurance  for 
the  Engaged,”  “Helping  Couples 
Strengthen  Their  Marriages,”  “Even 
Deeply  Troubled  Marriages  Can  Be 
Saved”  and  “Helping  the  Separated  or 
Divorced  and  Stepfamilies.” 

The  video  series  is  accompanied  by 
a  study  guide. 

The  producer  and  distributor  is 
Quadrus  Media,  721  E.  State  St.,  Suite 
302,  Rockford,  111.  61104. 
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‘Laugh  Lines’  page 
is  going  nationwide 

“LAUGH  LINES,”  THE  humor  page 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  being  of¬ 
fered  to  other  newspapers  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS). 

The  daily  page  includes  contribu¬ 
tions  both  from  professionals  who 
write  jokes  exclusively  for  the  Times 
and  amateurs  who  send  in  their  funni¬ 
est  jokes  and  anecdotes.  There  are  also 
three  pieces  of  original  commentary 
each  week  by  Times-selected  humor 
writers,  including  “Day  by  Day”  colum¬ 
nist  Carrie  St.  Michael  and  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  columnist 
Rich  Tosches. 

The  professional  commentators  and 
joke  contributors  also  include  people 
who  have  written  for  books,  radio, 
movies  such  as  The  Flintstones,  standup 
comics  such  as  Roseanne  and  Rodney 
Dangerfield,  and  TV  shows  such  as 
Tonight  and  Married  With  Children. 

LATS  said  clients  of  the  syndicated 
version  of  “Laugh  Lines”  can  add  fun¬ 
ny  material  solicited  from  their  own 
readers. 


Crain  is  syndicating 
automotive  column 


AN  AUTO  COLUMN  by  Jayne  O’¬ 
Donnell  is  being  syndicated  by  Crain 
News  Service. 

The  weekly  “Wheels  101”  talks  about 
everything  from  engines  to  roadside  as¬ 
sistance  plans. 

O’Donnell  writes  regular  news  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  auto  industry  for  the 
Money  section  of  USA  Today.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  for  the  past  five  years,  she  has 
written  a  weekly  syndicated  column 
geared  to  the  female  car  buyer.  It  has 
appeared  in  papers  such  as  the  Cleve- 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Orlando  Sentinel  and 
Washington  Times. 

This  year,  with  “Wheels  101,”  the 
Washington-based  O’Donnell  has 
shifted  the  focus  a  bit  to  cover  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  automotive  experience  af¬ 
fecting  either  sex. 

O’Donnell  also  is  or  has  been  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  AutoWeek, 
contributing  editor  to  CarSmart,  a 
writer  for  magazines  such  as  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  and  Mademoiselle, 
co-host  of  a  national  weekly  automo¬ 
tive  radio  program,  a  guest  on  TV 
shows  and  more. 

In  addition,  the  graduate  of  the  Bob 
Bondurant  School  of  High  Perfor¬ 
mance  Driving  has  on-track  driving 
experience  with  well-known  racers 
such  as  Rick  Mears  and  Jackie  Stewart. 


Jayne  O’Donnell 


National  Business  Employment  Weekly. 
She  also  has  written  articles  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  Forbes, 
Newsweek  and  Working  Woman. 

The  Brooklyn  resident  is  a  graduate 
of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Law 
School  and  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  where  she  has 
taught  legal  reporting. 

Jacobs  and  her  husband,  marketing 
consultant  Ken  Stern,  have  visited  lo¬ 
cales  such  as  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and 
Turkey  as  a  travel-writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  team. 


‘Encouraging  Word’ 
is  being  syndicated 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Zig  Ziglar’s 
Encouraging  Word”  is  being  offered  by 
Creators  Syndicate. 

The  five-times-a-week,  250-to-300- 
word  feature  includes  examples  and 
analogies  designed  to  help  readers  im¬ 
prove  their  attitudes  and  lives. 

Ziglar  —  who  has  appeared  on  plat¬ 
forms  with  George  Bush,  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan,  Jimmy  Carter,  Gerald  Ford,  Colin 
Powell,  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  and  others  —  is  a  moti¬ 
vational  speaker  whose  seminar  atten¬ 
dance  topped  400,000  this  past  year. 

He  also  is  the  author  of  10  books,  in¬ 
cluding  See  You  at  the  Top,  Confessions 
of  a  Happy  Christian  and  Raising  PosL 
tive  Kids  in  a  Negative  World. 

Ziglar  has  been  featured  in  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post  and 
Time  and  has  appeared  on  TV  shows 
such  as  20/20,  Today  and  Donahue. 

Born  in  1926  in  Alabama,  Ziglar 
worked  as  a  salesman  and  teacher  be¬ 
fore  becoming  a  full-time  public  speak¬ 
er  in  1970. 


column  on  working 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Working  Life” 
has  been  introduced  by  Chronicle 
Features. 

Deborah  Jacobs’  weekly  feature  dis¬ 
cusses  topics  such  as  working  mothers, 
sexual  harassment,  employee  lawsuits, 
layoffs,  jobs  without  benefits  and  elec¬ 
tronic  eavesdropping  on  employees. 

‘“Working  Life’  is  addressed  to  the 
average  employee  who  does  not  have 
access  to  the  kind  of  expert  advice  en¬ 
joyed  by  corporate  heads  and  man¬ 
agers,”  said  Chronicle  editor/general 
manager  Stuart  Dodds. 

Jacobs  is  an  award-winning  journal¬ 
ist  and  lawyer  with  wide  experience  in 
employment  law.  She  is  the  legal 
columnist  for  Your  Company  magazine 
and  a  regular  contributor  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 


Deborah  Jacobs 
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The  latest  in  books 

“TAKING  THE  KIDS”  columnist 
Eileen  Ogintz  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  is  doing  a  series  of 
HarperCollins  travel  guides. 

The  first  three  Taking  the  Kids  books 
cover  the  Southwest,  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Northern  California.  The  next 
two,  scheduled  for  release  in  the 
spring,  will  cover  the  Northwest  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Another  columnist.  Marguerite  Kelly 
of  Tribune  Media  Services,  has  writ¬ 
ten  her  third  book:  the  Fireside-pub¬ 
lished  Marguerite  Kelly’s  Family  Al¬ 
manac. 

Also,  Quill/William  Morrow  has  re¬ 
leased  the  fifth  collection  of  offbeat 
cartoons  by  John  Callahan  of  Levin 
Represents.  It’s  called  What  Kind  of  a 
God  Would  Allow  a  Thing  Like  This  to 
Happen?. 

And  Bonus  Books  has  published 
Best  Newspaper  Writing  1994,  a 
Christopher  Scanlan-edited  compila¬ 
tion  of  this  year’s  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Distinguished  Writ¬ 
ing  Award  winners.  Syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  were  among  the  recipients  {E&P, 
April  16,  p.  3). 

Anti- smoking  comic 

JERRY  BUCKLEY  GOT  so  disgusted 
with  tobacco  executives  denying  that 
cigarettes  cause  cancer  that  he  started 
an  anti-smoking  cartoon  series  called 
“The  Mysterious  Nicotine  Study.” 

The  17-strip  sequence  —  which  ran 
in  the  Levittown  Express  and  Bensalem 
Express  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  —  starred 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
chief  agent  Axe  Handel. 

Now,  Buckley  has  decided  to  self¬ 
syndicate  Handel’s  comic  strip  adven¬ 
tures. 

Buckley  —  who  is  also  an  editorial 
cartoonist,  comic  book  artist  and  cari- 


Part  of  a  Buckley  comic. 


Eileen  Ogintz  and  her  children  Matt,  10, 
Regirux,  8,  and  Melanie,  3. 


caturist  —  resides  at  139  Snowball  Dr., 
Levittown,  Pa.  19056. 

Fischetti  recipients 

TWO  MEN  WON  this  year’s  Fischetti 
Editorial  Cartoon  Competition  for 
commentary  they  did  on  the  South 
African  elections. 

John  Deering  of  the  Arkansas  DemO' 
crat'Gazette  and  Bill  Day  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Tribune  Media  Services 
received  $3,000  and  $1,500,  respective¬ 
ly,  at  a  Nov.  2  luncheon. 

The  contest  drew  115  entries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Columbia  College  Chicago. 

The  10  winning  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion  cartoons  can  be  seen  this  month 
at  the  Riccardo  Restaurant  and  Gallery, 
437  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago. 

Amasses  $1  million 

HUMBERTO  CRUZ  REPORTED  in  a 
recent  column  that  he  and  his  wife 
Georgina’s  net  worth  has  topped  $1 
million. 

Cruz  offers  financial  advice  and 
anecdotes  about  his  frugal  spending 
habits  in  “The  Savings  Game”  feature 
syndicated  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Montreal  wins  it  all 

BRUCE  HERMAN,  WHOSE  “What  If 
.  .  .  ?”  column  features  computer-simu¬ 
lated  fantasy  sports  matchups,  recently 
did  a  piece  predicting  the  results  of  the 
1994  World  Series. 


The  Tribune  Media  Services  writer 
said  the  Montreal  Expos  would  have 
nipped  the  Cleveland  Indians  in  seven 
games  if  the  fall  classic  hadn’t  been 
canceled  due  to  the  baseball  strike. 

TV  Data  picks  v.p. 

MICHAEL  LADDIN  HAS  been 
named  vice  president  of  marketing  and 
product  development  at  TV  Data. 

Laddin  has  extensive  marketing  and 
product  development  experience  at 
companies  in  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  He  holds  an  MBA 
from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  a  B.S.  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany. 

Ridgeway  dies  at  64 

FRANK  RIDGEWAY,  WHO  co-creat- 
ed  the  “Mr.  Abernathy”  comic  distrib¬ 
uted  by  King  Features  Syndicate,  has 
died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  64. 

Upbeat  offbeat  total 

MARK  PARISI  NOW  has  about  100 
daily,  weekly  and  college  newspaper 
clients  for  his  self-syndicated  “off  the 
mark”  comic  panel. 

His  offbeat  cartoons  also  appear  in  a 
new  humor  book  by  Paul  Reed  called 
Cats  Are  from  Jupiter,  Dogs  Are  from 
Pluto  (Pocket). 

Paris!  is  based  at  Atlantic  Feature 
Syndicate,  16  Slayton  Rd.,  Melrose, 
Mass.  02176. 


“off  the  mark” 
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Dissent 

Continued  from  page  14 

immigration  issue  in  a  “desperate  and 
cynical  effort  to  win  a  second  term.” 

“So,”  he  explained,  “1  must  protest 
against  this  awful  and  unnecessary 
Prop  187  campaign  in  the  strongest 
way  1  know  how  —  if  only  to  live  with 
my  conscience  after  the  voters  render 
their  judgment  on  both  Wilson  and 
Proposition  187  on  Nov.  8.” 

Times  spokeswoman  Laura  Morgan 
said  del  Olmo  had  threatened  to  re¬ 
sign  but  was  persuaded  by  editor  Shel¬ 
by  Coffey  111  to  take  two  weeks  off  and 
“think  about  it.” 

Morgan  also  confirmed  a  report 
that  about  50  editorial  staffers  had 
protested  Wilson’s  endorsement  in  a 
letter  to  publisher  and  CEO  Richard 
Schlosberg  Ill.  A  copy  was  sent  to 
Coffey. 

“This  [Proposition  187]  is  a  very 
volatile  issue  and  it’s  not  unusual  for 
people  to  disagree,”  Morgan  said. 

Mayor 

Continued  from  page  18 

Jenkins  replies 

Former  Mayor  Jenkins,  now  an  offi¬ 
cial  with  the  Utah  State  Department  of 
Economic  Development,  said  he  does 
not  recall  the  incident  described  by 
Richards. 

“It  could  have  happened,”  Jenkins 
said. 

“I  just  don’t  remember  Paul  coming 
into  my  office.  I’m  not  saying  it  didn’t 
happen.  I  just  don’t  remember  any 
specifics.  I  really  don’t.  He  might  re¬ 
member  it  better  than  I  do.” 

Vale  Hale,  assistant  to  the  athletic  di¬ 
rector  for  public  and  media  relations, 
said  he  could  find  no  one  in  the  BYU 
administration  who  could  comment  on 
the  incident. 

“I  asked  everyone  I  could,”  said  Hale. 
“I  spoke  to  Coach  [La Veil]  Edwards  and 
he  said  he  didn’t  know  anything  about 
it.” 

Hale  said  that  there  have  been  a 
string  of  athletes  who  have  had  legal 
problems  and  were  disciplined. 

“And  a  lot  of  that  has  been  in  the 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

BYU  athletes.  Vale  contended,  are  a 
special  target  of  Utah  area  journalists. 

“One  guy  even  went  through  the  po¬ 
lice  computer  and  punched  out  the 
name  of  every  one  of  our  athletes,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  had  traffic  tickets,” 
he  said. 


Circulators 

Continued  from  page  29 

“It’s  your  fault,”  he  scolded.  “You 
can’t  blame  anyone  else  for  your  inferi¬ 
ority  complex.” 

Wafer,  who  began  his  career  in  the 
mail  room,  urged  the  managers  to 
break  the  “circulation  stereotype  of  be¬ 
ing  half  manager  and  half  motor  route 
driver.” 

Actually,  Wafer  did  toss  a  little 
blame  at  top  management  for  not  ele¬ 
vating  the  status  of  circulation  person¬ 
nel. 

Recalling  that  he  worked  his  way 
out  of  the  mail  room  by  taking  post¬ 
graduate  college  courses  in  advertising 
and  marketing,  he  commented;  “It  still 
amazes  me  to  see  how  few  executives 
with  circulation  management  back¬ 
grounds  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
advance  and  take  on  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  our  industry.  It’s  a 
tremendous  waste  of  talent.” 

According  to  Wafer,  the  time  has 
long  past  when  a  publisher  can  get  by 
with  a  circulation  manager  who  does 
not  have  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
other  newspaper  departments.  Such  ig¬ 
norance  can  affect  the  manager’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  sell  and  distribute  papers,  he  as¬ 
serted. 

Wafer  said  circulation  heads  must 
take  their  place  beside  other  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  the  paper. 

“If  you  are  not  thought  of  in  that 
context,  you  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,” 
he  declared. 

In  a  discussion  period,  B  ikersfield 
Californian  circulation  manager  Eric 
Wynn  asked  if  the  speakers’  beliefs  ex¬ 
tended  to  more  cooperation  with  the 
editorial  department. 

“I  don’t  want  to  write  the  front  page, 
but  I  think  I  know  what  kind  of  front 
page  sells  on  the  street,”  he  remarked. 

Barriers  between  circulation  and 
and  editorial  and  advertising,  particu¬ 
larly,  should  be  torn  down,  said  Wafer 
and  Sadowski.  They  advised  consulta¬ 
tion  between  editors  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  on  story  play. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Guild  sets  Nov.  7 
strike  date 

THE  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  Guild 
set  a  strike  deadline  of  Nov.  7  to  reach 
a  contract  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  its  sister  Pioneer  Press  suburban 
newspaper  chain. 


For  its  part,  management  at  the  pa¬ 
pers  has  said  repeatedly  that  it  intends 
to  publish  even  if  there  is  a  strike. 

Both  sides  described  themselves  as 
far  apart  in  negotiations  on  pay,  night 
differentials  and  other  management 
control  issues. 

The  Guild,  which  represents  265 
employees  at  the  Sun-Times,  said  the 
strike  will  occur  at  noon  Nov.  7,  a  day 
before  the  election  for  governor  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  if  there  is  no  contract. 

NAA-IFRA  plan 
joint  session 

A  TWO-DAY  symposium  on  newspa¬ 
per  operations  is  being  planned  by  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  and 
the  International  Newspaper  Color  As¬ 
sociation-International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation  (IFRA).  The  February  event  in 
Orlando,  the  first  joint  conference  for 
these  groups,  will  include  publishers 
and  industry  experts  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

API  names 
80  advisers 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  Institute, 
Reston,  Va.,  has  named  80  newspaper 
executives  to  new  advisory  boards  in 
six  fields. 

The  executives  will  advise  API  on 
critical  issues,  industry  skills  assessment 
and  training  needs  in  the  fields  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  editorial,  general 
management,  marketing  and  weekly 
newspapering. 

Journalists  begin 
working  in  U.S. 

TWELVE  PROFESSIONALS  FROM 
around  the  world  are  participating  in 
the  six-week  Freedom  Forum  and 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  International  Journalism  Ex¬ 
change. 

The  program,  which  ASNE  began  in 
1984,  started  with  a  week  of  orientation 
in  Washington,  after  which  participants 
will  spend  four  weeks  at  a  host  newspa¬ 
per,  which  is  followed  by  a  final  week 
in  New  York  City. 

The  program  is  funded  by  a  grant 
from  the  Freedom  Forum  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  ASNE  on  behalf  of  the 
Center  for  Foreign  Journalists. 
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I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
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PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-SE/SW-(601 )  627-7906 
Tom  Sextan-N.England-(61 7)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631  -5709 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

Optimism  is  the  faith  that  leads  to 
achievement. 

Helen  Keller 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personaf  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-01 70. 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texos  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Elox  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

Call  Editor  & 
Publisher  about  our 
low  12X,  26X  and 
52X  contract  rates: 

(212)675-4380 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COME  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  part  of  New 
England  and  own  your  own  weekly 
newspaper.  Turn  key  operation  with 
real  estate.  Gross  $500,000.  Real 
estate  value  at  $300,000  (approx. 
3900  sq.  ft.)  Owner  retiring  alter  22 
years.  Send  financials  and  inquiries  to 
Box  071 62,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santa  Fe, 
Albuquerque,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 


NORTHERN  CAUFORNIA.  Few  like  this 
weekly  left  in  area  of  exploding  growth 
in  recreation  area.  Sustained  growth 
for  operation  grossing  nearly 
$500,000.  Box  07147,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REAL  STEAL -For  quick  sale,  $100,000 
gross,  owner  net  $35,000,  rural  Texas 
weekly  with  building  for  $60,000. 
Also,  a  small  paper  available  with 
practically  zero  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  HarnDony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 

We  cannot  do  everything  at  once,  but 
we  can  do  something  at  once. 

Calvin  Coolidge 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THINKING  OF  RETIRING?  Husband/ 
wife  seek  small  daily  or  weekly.  Zone  2 
preferred.  PO  Box  9090,  Trenton,  NJ 
08650. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/ weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
c/o  Jerry  Edwards 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 

_ (803)  882-3272 _ 

He  turns  not  back  who  is  bound  to  a 
star. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

ROLLS  Aa  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  fax  (71 4)  644-0283 

PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

INVESTOR/PUBLISHER  with  cash  to 
buy  small  business-publishing  firm  or 
partner  in  new  or  existing  business  pub¬ 
lishing  venture.  Will  consider  both  tra¬ 
ditional  and  electronic  media.  Contact 
Mr.  Leshuk  at  (312)  275-9044,  P.O. 
Box  2848,  Chicago,  IL  60690. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


Luck  is  not  chance,  it’s  toil;  Fortune's 
expensive  smile  is  earned. 

Emily  Dickinson 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  CarTbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

2  letterpress  Goss  Mark  1  Headlin¬ 
er,  22  3/ 4"  cut-off,  1 964  and  1 969 
vintage,  roll  diam.  40",  web  width 
55"  i.e.  4  wide. 

Each  press  consists  of: 

a)  8  black  units  capable  of  producing 
64  broadsheet  pages  straight  or  1 28 
pages  in  collect  mode 

b)  6  double  half  decks  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing: 

6  pages  in  4  colors  or 
8  pages  in  4  and  24  in  1  or 
8  pages  in  4  and  8  in  2  plus  8  in  1  or 
48  pages  in  1 

c)  2/3:2  folders  along  with  2  upper 
and  lower  farmers. 

d)  M.E.G.  splicers 

Reply  to:  Jean-Claude  Desforges 
Director  of  Corporate  Purchasing 
Tel:  (514)  284-1510 
Fax:  (514)  284-0473 


FOR  SALE!  Mycro  Tek  3000  series,  15 
workstations,  2  are  NewsTouch  II.  Price 
negotiable.  For  more  information  call 
Christina  Montouri,  M-F  10-4  PST, 

(619)  594-6975 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 

Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAIL  ROOM 

2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Ipal  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  nxichines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  1  800  821-6257 


NEEDED  Mueller-Martini  Quarter- 
Folder.  Model  A492R  or  Model 
A493R.  Write  P.O.  Box  1511, 
Wenatchee,  WA  98807. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  -  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 
ask  for  David  Slauter. 


REAAANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAaURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (21 5)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

FOR  SALE-  300-400  used  tabloid  style 
newspaper  coin  racks.  Most  racks  hove 
totalizer  mechs  and  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Best  reasonable  offer.  For  informa¬ 
tion  call  Newsday,  Inc.,  Long  Island, 
New  York  (516)  864-7365.  Robert 
Halfman  or  Scott  Teitler. 


_ PREPRESS _ 

ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 
and  94  p  available.  Matrix  (603)  429- 
2798. 


_ PRESSES _ 

ATTENTION 

PRESS  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE 

GOSS  1 2  Unit  Heat  Set  Community 
Press 

Sale  price  $1 ,275,000. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 

After  Burner  Tech  Systems  Phoenix 
6000 

Sale  price  $75,000. 

Call  NOW  far  additional  information 
Bill  Farmer 
(602)  225-2413 
2645  East  Washington  St. 
Phoenix,  AZ,  85034 

SUN  WORLD  CORPORATION 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845,  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  ^LNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1973  HARRIS  VI 5A; 
4/u  1975  COMMUNITY  w/SC  folder; 
4/u  1976,  6/u  1974  stacked  NEWS 
KINGS;  8/u  1975  COMMUNITY  with 
2  SC  folders;  6/u  HARRIS  VI 5A 

Tel(91 3)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


TWO  URBANITE  PRESSES  —  12  Black 
Units,  One  3-color,  Two  Folders,  Eight 
Cary  Pasters,  In  Tandem,  Operating 
Daily.  Excellent  condition.  Available  as 
One  Press  or  Separately.  Principals 
Only.  Box  071 50,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

8  Unit  Web  Leader,  2  folders 
brush  damp.  1 985  vintage 

1  Web  Leader  Quadrocoor  1 985 
5  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  folder  and  upper  farmer 

2  Unit  Vanguard 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one 
w/double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair, 
model  4550  up  to  2500fpm 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder, 
w/3rd  &  4th  Knife 

We  want  to  buy  your  excess  press 
equipment 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4  with 
3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  far  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (21 3)  256-4791 


WEB  LEADER  II;  complete,  6  units;  2 
folders,  7  roll  stands;  twinner;  Also 
QUADRACOLOR;  sold  together  or 
separately;  NEW  1990;  Avg:  20-25 
hrs,  one  shift;  Also,  Lektro  Forklift; 
Baldwin  stacker,  Lincoln  ink  pump,  reg¬ 
ister  punch,  cameras,  platemaker.  Sam 
(518)  459-8455. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAaUS  -VYEBUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  A)  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 


ANNOUNCING... 

PRE-PAID  TELEPHONE 
CALLING  CARDS 
A  Revenue  Producing*  Gift 
*  For  New  and  Renewal 
Subscribers 
*  Advertising  Perks 
*  Enhancing  Value-Added  Programs 
*  Target  Marketing  College 
Students,  Ethnic  Communities. 
CALL  JERRY  WEINERTH 
Circulation  Promotional  Services 
22333  Swenson  Drive 
Topanga,  CA  90290 
(800)  329-0210 
Thirty  Years  Serving  Newspapers 
*A  percentage  of  each  call  is  paid  to 
your  newspaper.  Forever! 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemorketing  Experts 
Jef(Blenkarn(616)  458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews. ..Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER* 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
our  26th  Year 


PRO  ^ART<; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 


1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Many  Years  Experience  Delivering 
QUALITY  PLUS  QUANTITY. 
908-738-51 00  FAX  908-738-51 1 5 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CAa  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


CONSULTANTS 


48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(800)  554-3091 . 


DATABASE  SERVICES 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS. 
No  Time  Charges.  Access  (410)  363- 
0834  by  modem  (or  information  on 
health  care  reform,  business  issues.  Con¬ 
gress,  federal  policies.  For  Assistance, 
call  PR  ON-UNE,  (202)  347-891 8. 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Measant  Wll  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax.  ^ 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEA4S? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAa  TOa  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 1 0 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link  of  the 
newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGER,  small  Zone  7  daily.  Strong 
in  advertising.  Plan  to  sell  soon.  Could 
become  publisher  for  chain.  Apply  to 
Box  071 52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (or  one  of  the 
premier  suburban  weekly  newspaper 
chains  in  the  East.  Weil  established, 
paid  publications  with  companion  pro¬ 
ducts.  Responsibilities  include  retail  and 
classified  sales  management,  budget 
planning,  training,  goals  &  incentives, 
and  selling  major/ regional  accounts. 
An  excellent  career  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to  Steven  Parker,  Business 
Manager,  Recorder  Publishing  Co.,  17- 
19  Morristown  Road,  Bernardsville,  NJ 
07924. _ 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Minnesota  Sun  Publications,  publisher 
of  21  community  weekly  newspapers  in 
suburban  Minneapolis  is  in  search  of 
an  Assistant  Classified  Manager. 
Responsibilities  include  supervising 
inbound  and  outbound  sales  of 
classified  advertising  as  well  as  working 
with  retail  telemanceting  group.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  strong 
supervisory  and  classified  experience, 
excellent  sales  performance, 
demonstrated  ability  to  coach,  train, 
motivate,  and  develop  sales  staff  and 
exceptional  communication  skills.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  preferred.  MSP  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salary  plus  incentive  compensa¬ 
tion  plan  and  benefit  program  includ¬ 
ing  401  (K).  Please  submit  resume  in  con- 
(id^ce  to: 

Alan  Holz 

Minnesota  Sun  Publications 
7831  E  Bush  Lake  Rd 
Bloomington,  MN  55439 


ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  a  fast¬ 
growing  chain  af  seven  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  (28,000  circula¬ 
tion)  in  Queens,  NY,  is  seeking  a 
person  to  manage  classified  ad 
department.  Must  hove  classified  sales 
experience  and  proven  selling  skills. 
Must  also  have  ability  to  train,  direct 
and  motivate  staff  of  telemarketers.  Call 
Howard.  718-229-0300. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

WE'RE  A  TOP  50  ADI  market  in  the 
Southeast  leaking  (or  a  classified  man¬ 
ager  with  an  aggressive  vision  of  the 
future  and  the  leadership  abilities  to 
help  employees  excel.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  multi-market  background 
and  possess  experience  with  voice 
infonnation  services  products.  Big  train¬ 
ing  skills  and  strong  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  talent  required.  If  you  like  to 
make  things  happen  and  enjoy  a 
market  where  "big  things"  are  happen¬ 
ing,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please 
send  a  cover  letter  of  introduction  and 
resume  to  Box  07146,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


METRO  CREATIVE  GRAPHICS,  INC., 
New  York,  NY,  is  accepting  resumes 
for  the  position  of  regional  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  its  New  England  territory. 
Knowledge  of  newspapers  and 
newspaper  technology  is  a  plus,  willing¬ 
ness  to  travel  is  a  requirement.  Send 
resumes  to  Andrew  Shapiro,  Metro 
Creative  Graphics,  Inc.,  33  West  34th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10001 . 

Hope  is  desire  and  expectation  rolled 
into  one. 

Ambrose  Bierce 


_ ADVERTISING 

OUTSIDE  SALES 

Exciting  growth  opportunily-Zone  9 
Competitive  compensation-  Resumes: 
PO  Box  970,  Dana  Point,  CA  92629 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Herald-Standard,  a  32,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  located  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  is  seeking  a  highly 
motivated,  experienced  advertising 
manager  with  a  proven  track  record  in 
sales  and  management.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  an  innovative, 
strategic  planner,  able  to  develop  and 
meet  sales  goals  in  a  competitive 
morket.  Salary  commensurate  to  expe¬ 
rience.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume/ 
salary  history  to:  Maureen  Zorichak, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Herald- 
Standard,  PO  Box  848,  Unionlown,  PA 
15401. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  Quality  34,000  sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia  7-day  AM  seeks 
someone  adept  at  information  graphics, 
page  design,  illustration.  Must  know 
Freehand,  use  Quark,  Photoshop. 
Advancement  potential  with  growing 
group.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Nancy 
March,  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Local 
News,  250  N.  Bradford  Ave.,  West 
Chester,  PA  19382. 

ACADEMIC 

TENURE-TRACK  position  to  teach 
media  writing,  reporting,  and  editing, 
and  advise  the  student  newspaper. 
M.A.  required;  Ph.D  preferred.  Salary 
competitive.  Send  letter,  vita,  transcript, 
samples  of  professional  work,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to:  Craig 
Monroe,  Communication  Studies,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University,  San  Bernardino, 
5500  University  Parkway,  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92407.  Deadline:  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 ,  1 W5  or  until  filled.  EOE. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FULL  PROFESSOR,  starting  February  1, 
1995,  to  teach  a  wide  variety  of  jour¬ 
nalism  courses,  including  Nev^  Mraia, 
Reporting,  Editing,  and  Broadcast 
News;  assist  in  administering 
internship/mentoring  programs,  advis¬ 
ing  laboratory  newspaper,  and  plan¬ 
ning  special  events.  PhD  required  or 
extensive  equivalent  experience,  with 
strong  commitment  to  undergraduate 
teaching/research.  High-levm  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  professional  journalist  and 
active  network  among  top-level 
journalists  essential.  Salary  range: 
$48,414  -  $72,096,  commensurate 
with  qualifications/experience.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  vita,  and  the  names,  addresses, 
and  phone  numbers  of  three  references 
to  Dean  Elaine  P.  Maimon,  Kissena  Hall 
315,  Queens  College/CUNY,  Flushing, 
NY  1 1367-1597.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  is  December  14,  1994.  Starting 
date  for  appointment:  February  1 , 
1995. _ 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION  at  the  University  at  Albany, 
SUNY,  invites  applicants  (or  or^e  faculty 
position,  rank  open,  in  journalism  (sub¬ 
ject  to  budgetary  approval).  We  seek  a 
colleague  with  broad  professional  and 
academic  expertise,  and  strong  lead¬ 
ership  potential  with  a  vision  of  modern 
journalism  (both  print  and  electronic). 
Send  C.V.,  letter  of  application,  and 
names  and  addresses  of  three 
references  (will  not  be  contacted  at  this 
stage)  to:  Dr.  Aian  Chartock  and  Dr. 
Stuart  Sigman,  Search  Committee 
Chairs,  Dept,  of  Communication,  BA 
1  19,  University  at  Albany-SUNY, 
Albany,  NY  12222.  Initial  review  af 
applications  begins  December  1 .  The 
University  at  Albany  is  an  EO/AA 
employer.  Applications  from  women, 
minority  persons,  handicapped  persons 
and/or  special  disabled  or  Vietnam  era 
veterans  are  especially  welcome. 
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HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN 
CAIRO  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  invites  applica¬ 
tions  for  two  possible  positions  starting 
in  the  1 995-96  academic  year.  Position 
One  is  for  print  journalism,  mainly  to 
teach,  in  English,  courses  in  writing, 
reporting,  and  editing,  as  well  as  to 
advise  the  student  newspaper.  Extensive 
print  journalism  experience  and  M.A. 
required.  International  experience  and 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Position  Two  is  for 
print  and  broadcast  journalism  involv¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  skill  courses  in  both, 
as  well  as  academic  courses  such  as 
international  communication.  Extensive 
international  journalism  experience  and 
M.A.  required.  Middle  East  experience 
in  print  and  broadcast  journalism  and 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Two-year  appoint¬ 
ments  (renewable)  begin  September 
1995.  Rank,  salary  according  to 
qualifications  and  experience.  For 
expatriates,  housing,  roundtrip  air 
travel,  plus  schooling  for  two  children 
included.  Write  with  curriculum  vitae  to: 
Dean  Farouk  El  Hitami,  American  Uni¬ 
versity  In  Cairo,  866  United  Nations 
Plaza,  Suite  517,  New  York,  NY 
10017,  preferably  before  December  1, 
1994. _ 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at 
Indiana  University  in  Bloomington  is 
seeking  applications  for  a  tenure-track 
position  at  the  assistant  professor  rank 
to  teach  photojournalism,  visual  com¬ 
munication  and  other  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  applicant's  areas  of 
scholarly  or  creative  interest  and 
expertise.  Ph.D.  preferred;  professional 
experience  required.  Applicants  should 
have  strong  research  or  creative  skills 
and  aspirations.  The  teaching  load  is 
two  courses  per  semester.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  background  and  expe¬ 
rience.  To  apply,  send  a  letter  discuss¬ 
ing  teaching  and  research  or  creative 
accomplishments  and  plans,  a  current 
vita,  and  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion.  If  available,  send  copies  of  pub¬ 
lications  or  creative  work  and  evidence 
of  teaching  effectiveness.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  on  December  9 
and  will  continue  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Send  application  to:  Professor 
Jon  Ditts,  School  of  Journalism,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  IN  47405. 

lU  is  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Women,  minorities, 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  and  people  with 
disabilities  are  encouraged  to  apply 
and  self-identify  to  aia  affirmative 
action  efforts. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P's  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)675-4380 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  JOHN  S.  &  JAMES  L.  KNIGHT 

FOUNDATION  CHAIR  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAUSM 

Department  of  Journalism 

College  of  Communication 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

The  Department  of  Journalism  seeks 
applicants  and  nominees  with  signifi¬ 
cant  print-journalism  experience  for 
employment  at  the  rank  of  professor  for 
its  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Chair  in 
International  Journalism,  a  new 
endowed  chair  created  through  the 
generous  support  of  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knignt  Foundation.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  pivotal  to  the  college's  efforts  to 
further  internationalize  its  curriculum, 
research  orientation,  staff  and  student 
body.  Current  faculty  members  are 
involved  in  teaching  and  research  pro¬ 
jects  throughout  the  world.  Because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  U.S.  border  with 
Mexico,  the  department  recently  has 
become  increasingly  focused  on  pro¬ 
grams  relating  to  Latin  America. 

The  search  committee  is  seeking  a 
person  of  demonstrated  intellect  to  help 
us  improve  the  ways  journalists  write, 
report  and  package  international  news, 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  making 
readers  better-informM  global  citizens. 
In  addition  to  teaching,  the  chairholder 
will  hove  a  significant  role  in  efforts  to 
improve  the  department's  international 
curriculum;  produce  helpful  research 
and  analysis  for  practitioners;  organize 
professional  outreach  programs;  and 
administer  the  department's  other  inter¬ 
national  efforts.  Applicants  should  have 
significant  experience  as  an  editor  or 
reporter  at  a  recognized  publication. 
Ideally,  nominees  will  have  worked  and 
lived  outside  the  U.S.  and  will  be  fluent 
in  a  second  language.  An  advanced 
degree  will  be  a  plus.  Demonstrated 
interest  in  college  level  teaching  will  be 
an  asset,  as  will  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  record  of  scholarly  pub¬ 
lication.  Applicants  need  not  be  U.S. 
citizens,  though  fluency  in  English  and 
eligibility  for  employment  in  the  United 
States  are  required.  The  establishment 
of  the  chair  is  predicated  on  the  belief 
that  a  free  press  can  better  portray  a 
world  whose  economic  and  environ¬ 
mental  integration  has  occurred  outside 
the  control  of  any  notional  government. 
The  search  committee  invites  a  wide 
range  of  applicants,  including  those 
who  do  not  meet  all  criteria  but  might 
be  uniquely  qualified  to  assume  this 
leadership  position.  The  department  is 
committed  to  achieving  diversity  in  its 
faculty,  students  and  curriculum,  and  it 
welcomes  applicants  who  can  help 
achieve  these  objectives.  The  Knight 
chair  offers  a  highly  competitive  salary, 
an  operating  budget  and  staff  support. 

Screening  of  appliconts  will  begin 
immediately  and  will  continue  until  the 
professorship  is  filled.  Send  vita, 
references  and  a  statement  of  interest  in 
the  position  to  Rusty  Todd,  chair,  Knight 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
Austin,  Texas  7871 2. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  European  Stars  and  Stripes  seeks  a 
graphic  artist  in  Darmstadt,  Germany 
to  join  team  working  to  expand  color 
use  and  improve  design  of  tabloid  daily 
serving  American  military  in  Europe. 
Requires  ability  to  design  and  lay  out 
pages,  produce  charts  and  infographics 
in  tight  deadlines.  Must  be  able  to 
bridge  transformation  from  traditional 
equipment  now  to  computer  layout  in 
the  future.  Must  have  minimum  three 
years'  daily  newspaper  experience  as 
an  artist,  good  news  sense.  Compensa¬ 
tion  package  exceeds  $40,000,  includ¬ 
ing  starting  salary  of  at  least  $27,000 
per  annum  and  tax-free  housing  allow¬ 
ance.  Round-trip  relocation  expenses 
paid.  Phone  (212)  620-3333  for  a 
required  application  and  fax  it  to  Euro¬ 
pean  Stars  and  Stripes,  ATTN:  Recruit¬ 
ment  Office,  FAX:  01  1  -49-6155- 
601421.  Include  letter  stating  why  you 
are  right  for  this  position.  The  European 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Applications 
must  be  received  in  Germany  by  1 8 
November  1 994. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

For  20,000  independently  owned 
Midwest  daily.  We're  looking  for 
someone  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
circulation:  sales,  service,  staff  motiva¬ 
tion  and  management.  Attractive  bene¬ 
fits,  compensation  and  incentives.  Send 
your  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Joyce  McCullough, 
NewsTribune,  426  Second  St,  LaSalle, 
IL61301.EOE _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR  for  6,000  dai¬ 
ly/5  weeklies  in  suburban  Philadelphia. 
Great  opportunity  with  Journal  Register 
Company  owned  property.  Resume  to: 
Alan  Leslie,  Publisher,  The  Record 
Newspapers,  204  E.  Lincoln  Highway, 
Coatesville,  PA  1 9320. 

NATION'S  LARGEST  PUBLISHER  of 
Real  Estate  Magazines  seeks  national 
circulation  coordinator.  Based  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Must  have  extensive  single  copy 
sales/operational  experience  in  paid 
and/or  controlled  circulation  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines.  Range  is  $33- 
$38,000  based  on  experience.  Some 
college  preferred.  Reply  to  Human 
Resources/Circulation,  Roy  Conner,  PO 
Box  501 8,  Tallahassee,  FL  3231 4. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
Zone  2  18,000  daily  is  looking  for  a 
bright,  aggressive  and  experienced 
incTividuar  with  strong  leadership 
abilities  to  head  its  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Perfect  job  if  you're  a  team 
player,  know  the  circulation  business 
through  several  years  of  experience 
and  are  willing  to  turn  a  poorly  run 
department  into  the  best  one  in  Zone  2. 
A  college  degree  in  marketing  would 
be  a  big  plus  and  probably  get  you  an 
immediate  interview.  We  have  a  strong 
management  team  with  10  to  20  years 
of  experience  with  our  newspaper. 
Only  weak  link  is  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement.  We  offer  a  very  competitive 
salary,  bonus  plan  tied  into  sales,  ser¬ 
vice  and  collections  and  a  news  product 
that  is  well  received  throughout  our 
market.  We  just  hove  to  get  it  delivered 
in  a  timely  manner.  If  you  feel  you  have 
the  qualifications  to  join  our  prog¬ 
ressive  management  team,  we'd  (ike  to 
hear  from  you.  We'll  only  respond  to 
serious  inquiries  that  include  a  personal 
note  explaining  your  education  and 
work  history  as  well  as  your  annual 
salary  over  the  past  five  years.  Please 
also  include  any  copies  of  letters, 
reports  or  promotions  that  would  be 
helpful  in  determining  your  potential  for 
our  newspaper.  This  could  be  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  the  right  indi¬ 
vidual.  Are  you  the  one?  Write  Box 
071 56,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
Needed  for  Northwest  Herald,  Circula¬ 
tion  30,000  daily  AM,  32,000  Sunday, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  newspapers 
in  the  entire  midwest.  This  is  a  key  posi¬ 
tion  on  our  marketing  team.  We  hove  a 
dynamic  market,  and  are  seeking  an 
aggressive  individual  to  capitalize  on 
this  unique  and  rewarding  opportunity. 
Responsibilities  include  establishing  and 
managing  year  round  crew  operations, 
developing  outside  sales  agents  and 
increasing  store  sales. 

Successful  candidate  must  be  a 
motivator  plus  have  a  strong  and  pro¬ 
ven  circulation  soles  background,  min¬ 
imum  of  three  years  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Team  player  required.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  com¬ 
mission  package.  For  consideration,  sub¬ 
mit  cover  letter  and  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Walter  C.  Heskett,  Circula¬ 
tion  Director,  Northwest  Herald,  PO 
Box  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL  60039-0250. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WHO  SAYS  IT  CAN'T  BE  DONE? 

OUR  OKLAHOMA  PRESS  ASSN.  MANAGER,  Ben  Blackstock,  is  retiring  after 
43  years.  Most  of  us  don't  want  him  to  go  but  he  says  it's  time.  Some 
superstitious  people  say  the  next  person  doesn't  have  a  chance.  But,  someone 
has  to  do  it  and  we,  the  Board,  Ben,  the  24-person  staff  and  members  will  help 
the  new  manager. 

IT  IS  A  PRETTY  BIG  JOB.  Our  annual  ad  sales  exceed  $6-Mil.  Other  income 
grosses  about  another  $2-Mil.  There  are  three  corporations  topped  by  a 
501  (c)6.  plus  a  taxable  affiliate  plus  a  501  (c)3  foundation.  So,  you  really  have 
to  know  your  stuff  on  tax  laws,  be  a  darned  good  administrator,  be  very  sales 
oriented,  have  some  newspaper  experience  and  a  sincere  desire  to  deliver  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  46  daily  &  1 80  weeklies  (100%). 

ALSO,  BE  A  PRETTY  GOOD  WRITER  and  speaker,  hardly  any  bad  habits.  Oh 
yes,  it  does  help  if  you  can  see  in  the  dark,  walk  on  water  and  like  legislators. 
Fax  (405)  524-2201  for  the  job  description.  Apply  before  1 5  January  1 995  to: 

BOARD  OF  DIREaORS 
OKLAHOMA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
PO  BOX  1 8241 ,  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OK  731 54-0241 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

A  superior  opportunity  that  recognizes 
the  ability  of  our  current  manager 
means  we're  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  prafessional  Id  direct  our  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

The  individual  we  seek  must  have 
excellent  communicatian  skills  and  be 
able  to  hire,  motivate  and  lead  quality 
people,  as  well  as  care  about  devel¬ 
oping  the  potential  in  a  youthful  staff. 
We're  laoking  for  an  enthusiastic, 
intelligent,  savvy  person  who  knows 
what  it  is  to  head  a  department,  who 
understands  marketing,  who  can  beat 
seriaus  competitian,  and  who  wants  a 
foundation  of  achievements  with  us  to 
lead  to  greater  opportunities  in  our 
organization. 

This  position  oversees  both  office  and 
distribution  operations  for  afternoon 
delivery  (M-F)  and  morning  delivery  (S- 
S)  of  our  award-winning  19,000 
circulation  paper  in  an  exciting  and 
growing  Midwestern  community  that 
you  and  your  family  will  fall  in  love 
with. 

Tell  us  about  your  accomplishments  and 
gaals.  Please  give  the  names  of  your 
references,  in  confidence,  and  provide 
your  salary  history  or  expectation. 
Write  to  Box  07155,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Hurry! 

CIRCULATION  SALES  - 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

The  Houston  Post  is  looking  for  a  strong 
sales  manager  to  help  re-define  the 
sales  effort.  Ideal  candidate  should 
have  3  to  5  years  of  hands-on  newspa¬ 
per  sales  experience  with  emphasis  on 
field  sales  and  telemarketing  strategies. 
Focus  is  on  volume  sales  with  high  reten¬ 
tion  value.  The  successful  incumbent 
should  advonce  to  top  circulation  sales 
position  within  1 8  to  24  months. 

This  is  not  an  administrative  position 
but  strong  forecasting  and  budgeting 
skills  are  important. 

Competitive  compensation,  in  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity  and  long  hours  are 
offered.  Please  submit  your  resume 
along  with  a  three  year  history  outlining 
sales  achievements  in  areas  of 
measured  growth  and  retention  to: 

Douglas  Windsor 
The  Houston  Post  Company 
PO  Box  4747 

Houston,  TX  7721 0-4747 

_ EOE/AA/MFDV _ 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 

New  York  Capital  District,  31,000 
seven  day  paper,  seeks  a  sharp  candi¬ 
date  with  strong  management  skills. 
Should  have  a  solid  background  in  ser¬ 
vice,  sales  and  contest  planning.  TMC 
experience  preferred.  Position  reports 
to  CD.  Consideration  given  to  ZM's 
looking  for  the  next  step  and  experi¬ 
enced  HDM's  at  smaller  papers.  Send 
resume  to;  The  Record,  501  Broadway, 
Troy,  NY  12181,  Attn;  Al  Getler  or  fax 
to  (518)  270-1204. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  AND 
A4ARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Southwest  Florida  market  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  diversifying  and  the  News- 
Press  in  Fort  Myers,  Florida  is  looking 
for  an  aggressive,  motivated  sales 
manager  to  maximize  our  database 
marketing  capabilities.  Applicants 
should  be  experienced  in  direct  market¬ 
ing  and  have  good  analytical  and 
communication  skills.  Telemarketing, 
NIE,  print  and  crew  sales  experience  is 
a  must.  Please  send  resume  to:  Mike 
Huot,  Circulation  Director,  News-Press, 
2442  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Blvd., 
Fort  Myers,  Florida  33901 . 


THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL,  a 
Knight  Ridder  newspaper  seeks  a  zone 
manager  to  direct  activities  of  district 
managers  to  increase  home  delivery 
circulation,  improve  customer  service 
and  develop  routing  and  distribution 
techniques. 

Candidates  far  this  management  level 
positian  should  have  a  solid  track 
record  motivating  an  established  work 
force  in  a  changing  environment.  A  com¬ 
mitment  to  achieving  customer  service 
goals  and  circulation  growth  is  a  must. 
PC  experience  is  desirable.  Experience 
in  home  delivery  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
performance  incentives  and  an 
excellent  benefit  package. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  and 
salary  history  to  Jim  De  Luca,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  44  E.  Exchange, 
Akron,  Ohio  44328. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

We  are  a  70,000  daily,  85,000  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  Southeast  seeking  an 
Information  Systems  Manager.  We  are 
a  progressive,  family  owned  company 
offering  superb  opportunity,  resources, 
climate  and  standard  of  living  to  the 
right  candidate. 

This  candidate  will  hove  multi-platform 
credentials  including  Sll  front-end  and 
Admarc  advertising  systems,  a 
thorough  understanding  of  typesetting 
methodologies  and  layout  systems  and 
the  ability  to  write  clear  documentation 
and  instructions.  Must  have  a  back¬ 
ground  in  IBM,  preferably  AS  400,  and 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  MAC'S, 
PC's,  and  networks.  We  need  a  hands 
on  manager  who  interacts  well  at  all 
levels,  can  meet  critical  deadlines  and 
with  proven  ability  to  recruit,  lead  and 
inspire  a  staff. 

We  expect  a  college  degree,  preferably 
in  computer  science,  or  equivalent 
experience  in  software  operations, 
development  and  management. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Box  07160,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A-1 

ENVIRONMENTAL  WRITER 

We  need  a  real  pro  who  can  wrestle 
with  the  EPA  and  the  DNR.  Your  clips 
show  you  know  how  to  dig. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

You've  proven  you  can  cultivate 
numerous  sources  quickly.  You'll 
manage  a  business  reporter  and  a  copy 
editor. 

Apply  for  one  position  only.  We're  a 
seven-day  AM  paper  with  26,000 
circulation.  Respond  to  Human 
Resources  Director,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54903. 


AGRIBUSINESS  WRITER 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  farm  reporter  to  cover 
agribusinesses,  ag  technology,  farm/ 
environmental  issues,  and  meatpacking 
and  other  food  industries.  Strong  know¬ 
ledge  of  agriculture  is  required.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to:  David  Westphal,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Des  Moines  Register,  P.O. 
Box  957,  Des  Moines,  lA  50304. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  New  Haven  Register,  a  100,000 
daily  In  Yale's  hometown,  seeks  an 
experienced  metro  desk  editor.  You  will 
join  a  team  of  editors  who  produce  a 
heavily  zoned,  aggressive  and  lively 
paper  that  spotlights  local  coverage. 
This  editor  needs  strong  communication 
and  cantent-editing  skills.  The  job  is 
open  because  of  a  promotion.  Good 
salary  and  Ijenefits.  Send  a  resume  and 
samples  of  your  section  and/or  editing 
to:  Dave  Butler,  Editor,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  CT  06511.  The  Register  values 
diversity  in  the  wor  kplace  and 
encourages  minorities  to  apply. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  - 
Aggressive  journalist  to  work  as  copy 
desK  No.  2  person.  Must  be  equally 
strong  in  layout  and  editing,  with 
emphasis  on  headlines.  Also,  will  help 
manage  copy  editors,  and  frequently 
will  be  in  charge  of  news  operation  at 
night.  5  years  city  desk  or  copy  desk 
experience  required.  Reporting  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Resume,  layout  clips, 
editing  clips,  headlines,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Mike  Liechly,  AME/ 
Nights,  The  Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main 
St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711-0250.  No 
phone  calls  please. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  mid-sized 
Zone  2  daily  with  aggressive  business 
staff.  Business  writing  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Should  possess  basic  knowledge 
of  economics,  stock  markets  and  other 
business  issues  and  be  able  to  turn  that 
knowledge  into  high  quality  news  and 
enterprise  reports.  Should  be  able  to 
spot  trends  behind  the  figures.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  database  reporting  a  plus. 
Reply  Barry  Rothfeld,  Press  &  Sun- 
Bulletin,  P.O.  Box  1 270,  Binghamton, 
NY  1 3902. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTSiTuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Soturdoy  issue 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Fridoy  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

If  you  enjoy  computers  as  much  as  you 
enjoy  journalism.  The  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  may  hove  the  job  for  you.  We're 
looking  for  an  assistant  systems  editor 
to  handle  staff  support  and  training 
duties  for  Macintoshes,  PCs  and  an  Sll 
editing  system.  Applicants  should  hove 
three  years  af  newsroom  or  publishing 
experience,  a  degree  in  journalism  or 
computer  science  and  previous  PC/Mac 
experience.  Knowledge  of  networking, 
the  Mac  operating  system  aixl  typeset¬ 
ting  (or  Postscript  printing)  also  ore 
important.  We  also  prefer  candidates 
with  experience  in  several  software 
programs  or  their  equivalents;  Quark, 
Freehand,  Photoshop,  Illustrator, 
AppleScript,  QuickKeys,  OmniPage. 
Experience  with  fax/communications 
programs  and  online  services  also 
would  be  beneficial.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  David  Westphal,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Des  Moines  Register,  PO 
Box  957,  Des  Moines,  lA  50304. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

News  publication  for  finarKial  advertis¬ 
ing/marketing  professionals  seeks 
energetic  associate  editor,  ideally  with 
know-how  in  both  advertising  and  bank¬ 
ing.  Must  be  skilled  hard-news  writer 
with  ability  to  generate  stories  and  fer¬ 
ret  out  hard-to-get  details  about  what 
works  and  what  doesn't.  Experience 
writing  (or  a  trade  audience  helpful. 
We  have  been  established  for  18 
years,  with  a  top  journalistic  reputation 
plus  Palm  Beach  Caunty  location. 
Resume,  references,  salary  range  to  PO 
Box  088888,  North  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33408. 


BAY  AREA  newspaper  group,  led  by 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  seeks  page 
designers  (or  our  industry  leading 
pagination  center.  We're  looking  for 
candidates  who  are  team  players  with 
a  keen  sense  (or  detail  and  intelligent, 
responsible  journalism.  Experience  with 
electronic  page  design  and  particularly 
HARRIS  pagination  systems  is  highly 
valued,  ^nd  your  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  to:  Chris  Campos,  Monog- 
ing  Editor,  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group,  4770  Willow  Rood,  Pleasanton, 
CA  94588.  (510)416-4862 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Mid-sized  daily  in  Zone  8  is  seeking  an 
experienced  business  reporter.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate  aggressive  reporting  and  a 
clear  writing  style.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  Box  071 51 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Need  motivated 
reporter  to  join  aggressive  3-person 
business  desk  on  growing  metro  daily. 
Must  be  self-starter  with  flair  for  writing 
and  breaking  news.  3  years  daily  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Business  editor.  Mesa  Tribune,  120 
W.  First  Ave.,  Mesa,  AZ  85210.  No 
calls,  please. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  opening  at 
40,000  daily  on  Texas  Gulf  Coast. 
Some  business  writing  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Gary 
Schneeberger,  The  Victoria  Advocate, 
31  1  E.  Constitution,  Victoria,  TX 
77902. 
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tDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  seeking  on 
aggressive  and  talented  business 
reporter  to  cover  insurance  (a  major 
and  growing  industry  in  the  Des  Moines 
area),  and  the  workplace  beat-issues, 
trends,  change.  A  minimum  of  three 
years'  reporting  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred;  business  reporting  experience  is 
a  plus.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  of  work  to:  David  Westphal, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister,  P.O.  Box  957,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50304. 


CHIEF  EDITOR  for  10  paper  weekly 
group.  Professional  operation  requires 
editor  with  solid  newspaper  experience. 
Job  includes  staff  development,  editing, 
layout,  community  relations.  Salary 
$36-55K,  keyed  to  experience. 

Ed  Weintrob,  Publisher 
Brooklyn  Paper  Publications 
26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  1 1 242 


CITY  EDITOR  -  Lead  outstanding  local 
reporting  staff  at  great  1 6,000  AM 
daily  in  beautiful  2-college  town.  Our 
emphasis  is  aggressive  enterprise 
reporting,  imaginative  writing  and  best 
photo  and  design.  Send  clips,  resume, 
salary  history  to  Bob  Unger,  Editor, 
Journal-Courier,  235  W.  State  Street, 
Jacksonville,  IL  62650. 


COPY  EDITOR-We  want  a  strong  page 
designer  who  knows  the  difference 
between  short  and  succinct,  wants  to 
masssage  copy,  not  cut  it,  writes  uncon¬ 
ventional  heads  that  captures  readers 
attention  AND  a  story's  soul.  Our  ideal 
candidate  will  believe  content  and 
design  are  equally  important,  and  that 
investigative  reporters  and  photo¬ 
graphers  aren't  the  only  journalists 
with  passion.  If  you  want  to  work  for  an 
innovative,  award-winning  daily  that's 
not  satisfied  with  it's  success,  send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to:  Terri  Kuhle, 
Human  Resources  Manager,  Herald  & 
Review,  P.O.  Box  311,  Decatur,  IL 
62525 


COPY  EDITOR/LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Versatile,  copy  editors  sought  for 
Spanish  language  publication  in  New 
Jersey-New  Yoni  metro  area.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  be  able  to  edit,  write 
headlines  and  design  attractive  pages. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  07157, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Growing  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with 
newspaper  experience,  good  news 
judgement  and  language  skills.  Pagina¬ 
tion  on  Macintosh.  Send  resume  with 
references  to  Fran  Smith,  The  Island 
Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  No  calls  please. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
AAonthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016: 
(703)  506-4400. 

Think  like  a  man  of  action,  act  like  a 
man  of  thought. 

Henri  Bergson 


COPY/LAYCHJT  EDITOR 

Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  fast-paced  desk  at  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
daily.  A  strong  background  in  handling 
local  news  is  essential.  Applicants  must 
be  able  to  design  attractive  news  and 
feature  pages  and  write  headlines  that 
sparkle.  Salary  around  $37,000. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  071 58, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPUTY  SPORTS  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  located  just  outside  Chicago 
in  Northwest  Indiana,  has  an  opening 
for  an  experienced  journalist  with 
design,  layout,  copy  editing  and  assign¬ 
ing  experience  to  serve  as  deputy  sports 
news  editor  for  a  growing  department. 
Our  10-person  staff  focuses  on 
organized  and  participatory  local 
sports.  We  are  a  73,000-daily, 
86,000-Sunday  morning  daily  in  an 
extremely  competitive  market.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  resumes  and  clips  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Don  Ward,  sports  news  editor, 
Post-Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary, 
IN  46402-2998. 


FOOD  WRITER  WANTED:  Experienced 
and  steeped  in  the  lore  of  eating,  cook- 
ing  and  nutrition;  a  smooth, 
imaginative  writer;  a  visionary  and  a 
self-starter  who  can  dream  up  creative 
food  designs  for  photographers  to 
shoot;  someone  with  a  way  with  peo¬ 
ple,  who  sees  possibilities  for  food 
stories  everywhere.  You'll  investigate 
the  healthiness  of  hospital  menus,  detail 
the  fare  at  charity  balls  and  community 
festivals.  You'll  collect  recipes  from  our 
community's  best  cooks  and  its  best 
chefs.  151,000  daily  circulation  and 
more  than  200,000  Sunday.  Good 
benefits  and  top  experience  salary  of 
$852.66.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Human  Resources,  The  Blade,  541  N. 
Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660. 

Zeal  will  do  more  than  knowledge. 

William  Hazlitt 


DIREaOR/SENIOR  EDITOR 


Direct  and  manage  the  editorial,  graph¬ 
ics,  production,  printing  and  sales  func¬ 
tions  for  a  health  ana  wellness  maga¬ 
zine  with  circulation  of  140,000.  Work 
with  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  to 
develop  overall  communications 
strategies  for  the  Saint  Raphael 
Healthcare  System  which  includes  a 
500-bed  non-profit  community  teaching 
hospital.  Supervise  personnel  and  main¬ 
tain  annual  budget. 

Should  have  master's  degree  in  liberal 
arts,  communications,  English  or  a 
related  field,  or  equivalent  experience. 
Eight- 10  years  experience  with  at  least 
5  years  commercial  magazine  respon¬ 
sibility  required. 

Competitive  salary,  exceptional  bene¬ 
fits,  and  a  smoke-free  work  place. 
Please  send  resume  to:  Peggy  Dillinger, 
Recruitment  Manager,  Hospital  of  Saint 
Raphael,  1450  Chapel  Street,  New 
Haven,  a  06511.  EOE  M/F. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

We've  extended  our  search  for  an 
Editorial  Page  Editor  who  cores  deeply 
about  community,  who  thinks  that  local 
editorials  are  far  better  than 
Afghanistanism,  who  can  write 
persuasively  and  forcefully,  and  who 
can  work  effectively  as  part  of  our  four- 
person  editorial  board.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Robert  Ashley, 
Editor,  Messenger-Inquirer,  POB  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302.  EOE. 


National  trade  magazine  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  editor  with  solid  background  in 
copy  editing,  staff  supervision  & 
coordinating  freelance  contributors. 
Some  writing  &  reporting  required. 
Must  be  people-oriented,  flexible  in 
dealing  with  sources,  and  computer 
production  literate.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples,  salary  requirements  &  references 
to: 

THOROUGHBRED  TIMES 
DEPT  MS-ED 
P.O.  Box  8237 
Lexington,  KY  40533 


CHIEF 

COPV 


l\Eeeded  to  lead  region  wide  editing  network.  This  person  will 
supervise  four  editing  teams  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New 
York  and  Washington,  in  an  intensely  competitive  wire-service 
environment.  Copy  spans  all  financial  sectors,  economics,  poli¬ 
tics  and  general-interest  news  from  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Latin 
America.  Some  desks  also  handle  world  news.  Several  years 
experience  in  both  editing  and  supervising  editors  is  a  must. 

Knight-Ridder  Financial  News  is  a  leading  supplier  of  fast, 
exclusive  news  and  analysis  to  financial  markets  worldwide.  If 
you  qualify,  send  resume  by  Nov.  15  to:  Jackie  Wiles,  Bureau 
Chief,  Knight-Ridder  Financial  News,  75  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10005. 

I  Snn  KNIGHT-RIDDER 
USAS  financial/news 


Successful  young  alternative 
newsweekly  in  booming  coastal  market 
seeks  dynamic,  "with-it"  editor. 

Exciting,  challenging  position  could  be 
opportunity  of  a  fifetime  for  editor 
ready  to  make  their  mark  on  a  good 
newsweekly  poised  to  become  a  great 


Box  07141 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-131 3. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
FOR  SOUTHERN  DAILY 

First  came  women's  pages.  Then  came 
lifestyle,  entertainment,  arts  and  the 
dreaded  theming.  What  next? 

As  today's  newspapers  open  all  their 
pages  to  all  kinds  of  stories,  feature 
departments  are  losing  their  traditional 
franchises.  That  makes  the  editor's  role 
even  more  demanding.  We're  looking 
for  an  editor  who  can  keep  our  features 
section  relevant,  challenging,  engaging. 
We  need  someone  vdio  can  oversee  1  4 
sections  that  explain  and  enrich  the 
Triangle  -  a  place  Money  magazine  just 
rated  the  country's  No.  1  place  to  live. 

The  job  will  be  story-based  -  we  want 
someone  with  a  strong  ability  to  con¬ 
ceive,  guide  and  line-edit.  Someone 
with  a  strong  vision  of  the  modern 
features  department.  Someone  with 
strong  managerial  experience  to  handle 
a  Starr  of  24. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  editing  sam¬ 
ples  and  a  dozen  story  ideas  that 
illustrate  your  concept  of  features  to 
Judy  Bolch,  The  News  &  Observer,  215 
S.  McDowell  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27601 . 


FOOD  EDITOR 

Food  section  editor  with  eclectic 
interests  sought  by  The  Press-Enterprise, 
a  160,000  paper  in  warm,  growing 
Southern  California.  Knowledge  of  food 
and  wine  is  paramount,  but  also 
interests  in  music  and  popular  culture  a 
plus.  Send  writing/reviewing/editing 
samples  to  Sally  Ann  Maas,  AME/ 
Features  &  Art,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
3512  1 4th  Street,  Riverside,  CA  92502 


FREELANCE  WRITERS-  Get  More  Leads 
Contact  more  publicists  using  our 
networking  newsletter.  For  free  informa¬ 
tion:  PRCONNEa,  Box  11600,  Glen¬ 
dale,  CA  91 226  (81 8)  547-4294. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  San  Mateo  Times,  a  45,000  circula¬ 
tion  PM  daily  in  the  San  Francisco  Boy 
Area,  is  seeking  a  cutting  edge,  com¬ 
munity  oriented  editor  with  a  deep  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  news  product  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  successful  candidate  will 
hove  production  and  design  abilities  as 
well  as  training  and  leadership  skills  (or 
a  Guild  newsroom  of  40  plus. 

If  interested,  send  resume  to  John 
Clinton,  publisher.  The  Times,  P.O.  Box 
5400,  San  Mateo,  CA,  94402 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL 

LAY  OUT/COPY  EDITOR 
SPORTS 

Mid-size  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
daily  has  an  immediate  need  for  a  lay¬ 
out/copy  editor  in  a  12  person  Sports 
Department.  Our  search  committee  will 
consider  a  wide  range  of  candidates 
from  recent  college  graduates  to  sea¬ 
soned  veterans.  We  will  focus  on  hiring 
0  person  that  is  capable  of  taking  a 
leading  role  in  the  creation  of  our  daily 
Sports  section.  Qualifications  required: 

•Must  demonstrate  solid  news  judgment. 

•Strong  page  lay-out  skills  with  excep¬ 
tional  copy  editing  ability. 

•Functional  knowledge  of  AAocintosh 
preferred,  as  we  are  moving  towards 
pagination. 

•Bachelors  degree  in  Journalism  or 
English  preferred. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  regard¬ 
less  of  candidates's  experience  level. 
Position  offers  competitive  wage,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  confiden¬ 
tial  resume  and  clips: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Manager 
Herbert  Gilroy 
205  West  1 2th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 
EOE 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Medium-sized,  independent  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  seeks  an  experienced  pro  to 
manage  our  editorial  team.  Challeng¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  opportunity  for  a 
strong,  hands-on  leader.  Send  resume, 
including  salary  history,  to  B.  J.  Frazier, 
Publisher,  The  Hour,  346  Main  Ave., 
Norwalk,  CT  06851 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Want  to  help 
turn  a  good  52,000,  three-zone,  two- 
state  daily  into  a  great  one?  Coordinate 
with  three  weeklies?  Then  join  us.  If  you 
hove  to  ask  what  a  hands-on  ME  does, 
don't  apply.  If  you  know  what  one 
does,  send  letter,  resume,  references 
and  two  samples  of  your  best  efforts  to: 
Frank  Keegan,  editor;  The  Express- 
Times;  P.O.  Box  391;  Easton,  PA 
1 8044-0391 .  Zones  2,  1  preferred. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Does  great  hunting  and  fishing  along 
with  spectacular  scenery  appeal  to  you? 
The  Fairbanks,  Alaska  Daily  News- 
Miner  is  looking  for  a  Managing  Editor 
with  a  wide  variety  of  newsroom  man¬ 
agement  experience,  whose  strength  is 
local  news.  If  any  of  this  is  of  interest  to 
you,  send  current  resume  and  several 
references  to  Paul  J.  Massey,  Publisher, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  200  N. 
Cushmon  St.,  Fairbanks,  AK  99701 . 

NEWS  EDITOR.  Candidates  must  hove 
a  college  degree.  Those  with  journalism 
experience  or  an  internship  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  News  editor  is  in  charge  of  copy 
editing,  page  layout  and  leading 
editorial  staff.  Send  a  resume  and  clips 
to  Jeff  Ward,  Peru  Tribune,  26  W. 
Third  St.,  Peru,  IN  46970. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

METRO  EDITOR 

Ambitious  but  stuck  behind  a  bunch  of 
baby  boomers  at  a  major  metro?  Eager 
for  greater  responsibility  and  a  chance 
to  advance  to  managing  editor?  We're 
looking  for  you. 

We're  a  midsized,  family-owned  news¬ 
paper  in  a  three-way  competitive 
market  that  needs  a  key  player  for  our 
management  team.  We're  looking  for 
big-city  skills  and  sharp  editing,  salid 
news  judgment  on  daily  and 
interpretive  stories,  and  the  ability  to 
help  a  good  staff  of  nearly  20  reporters 
get  even  better. 

We're  20  minutes  from  major  league 
sports  and  top-quality  cultural 
amenities,  but  far  enough  away  to 
escape  big-city  prices,  taxes  and  crime. 

Send  clips  and  resume  to  Arnold  Miller, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  PO  Box  4010,  Elyria,  OH 
44036. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media^Administration^Marketing 
Call  9am-5pm  PST  •  (800)  339-4345 

NEWS  EDITOR,  REPORTER  positions: 
We're  looking  for  someone  with  strong 
design  and  people  skills  to  lead  our 
five-person  copy  desk  and  be  a  key 
player  in  newsroom  operations.  We're 
also  looking  for  a  reporter  with  two- 
three  years  of  experience.  Attention  to 
detail,  ability  to  think  and  desire  to 
learn  are  important  attributes  for  can¬ 
didates  for  both  positions.  Ability  to 
speak  Spanish  a  plus.  We  are  a  Monday 
through  Saturday  paper  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  quality.  Send  resumes  and  work 
samples  to  Linda  Green,  The  Califar- 
nian,  PO  Box  81091,  Salinas,  CA 

93912. _ 

SEVEN  DAY  PM  newspaper  seeking  an 
organized  Editor  with  solid  newspaper 
background.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume,  references 
and  cover  letter  to:  Bill  Hanna,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Mesabi  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  956,  Virginia,  MN  55792. 

FnrrnRiAi 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  -  Hard  but  impor¬ 
tant,  rewarding  work;  lousy  but 
necessary  hours  (4:30  p.m.-  1  a.m.; 
Wednesday,  Thursday  off);  great 
opportunity  tor  growth,  development  at 
award-winning  30,000  plus  AM  in  top 
quality  of  life  area.  Demonstrate  strong 
local  news  judgment,  language  skills, 
coaching  ability,  respect  ror  deadlines 
and  allegiance  to  readers.  Send 
resume,  four  samples  of  best  work,  one- 
page  letter  telling  why  this  is  your  job  to 
ME  Kenneth  Irons,  High  Point 
Enterprise,  Box  1009,  High  Point,  NC 
27261 . 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

Seeking  a  creative,  energetic  editor  to 
lay  out  and  edit  our  food,  entertainment 
and  features  sections.  Occasional  news 
page  work.  Must  be  equally  adept  with 
design  and  words:  Need  ability  to 
create  attractive  pages,  write  crisp 
headlines,  edit  stories  to  improve  them 
and  work  with  others.  Depending  on 
experience  and  ability,  job  may  be 
upgraded  to  assistant  features  editor, 
vi/e're  a  30,000  plus  daily  with  high 
standards.  Zone  4.  Tell  us  and  show  us 
how  you  can  help.  Box  07153,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR:  Cox  Ari¬ 
zona  Publications  is  looking  for  an 
editor  to  lead  a  1 4-member  team  of 
photographers,  artists  and  digital 
imagers.  We're  a  growing  company  in 
the  Phoenix  Metropolitan  area  with 
daily  circulation  of  over  93,000.  Can¬ 
didates  must  have  the  experience  and 
skills  to  help  us  produce  informative 
and  compelling  images.  Photo  experi¬ 
ence  and  Mac  literacy  are  a  must.  Send 
resumes  and  work  samples  to  Jim 
Ripley,  managing  editor;  Tribune 
Newspapers;  1 20  W.  First  Ave;  Mesa, 
AZ  85210. 


REPORTER--Respected  national  news 
service  seeks  enterprising  reporter  to 
cover  federal  education  programs.  At 
least  two  years'  daily  hard  news  expe¬ 
rience  a  must.  Salary  in  mid-20s; 
superb  benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  to: 
A.M.  Licitra,  Education  Daily,  1101 
King  St.,  Suite  444,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 


SENIOR  CORepiRj^lIl 
CORRESPON 


To  lead  Americas-wide  company  news  coverage,  with  emphasis  on 
exclusive  and  breaking  stories  in  targeted  industry  sectors.  This  person 
will  be  heavily  involved  in  establishing  new  bureaus  and  coverage 
strategies  across  the  region. 


SENIOR  BANNcINISi 
CORRESPONOBNiin 


To  lead  coverage  of  banks  as  both  an  industry  and  a  source  of  financing. 


JUNIOR  COR 
REPORTERS 


To  rewrite  press  releases,  check  information  and  maintain  databases. 
Knight-Ridder  Financial  News  is  a  leading  supplier  of  fast,  exclusive  news 
and  analysis  to  financial  markets  worldwide.  If  you  qualify,  send  resume  by 
Nov.  15  to;  Jackie  Wiles,  Bureau  Chief,  Knight-Ridder  Financial  News,  75 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY  10005. 

I RR  KNIGHT-RIDDER 
financial/news 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Are  you  curious?  ...persistent?  ...a 
great  photographer?  ...hungry  for  your 
nrst  real  journalism  job?  ...unfailingly 
polite?  ...Do  you  love  to  tell  people's 
stories?  ...and  want  to  further  your 
knowledge  of  Quark-based  pagination 
and  photoscanning?  We've  an  opening 
at  a  small,  family-owned  New  England 
weekly  group  —  right  now.  Reply  to  Box 
071 59,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  AN  AGGRESSIVE  sports 
copy  desk  person  with  strong  language 
skills  and  the  ability  to  work  well  with 
others.  Some  layout  skills  required. 
Three  to  four  years  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  headline/editing  samples 
and  copies  of  page  l^outs  to:  Glen 
Kemery,  Sports  Editor,  The  Indianapolis 
Star,  P.O.  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 


SENIOR  REPORTER 

Boston-based  financial  services  trade 
publisher  seeks  a  senior  reporter.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  industry  -  mutual  funds,  bonks, 
brokerage  firms,  insurarKe  and  pension 
market  -  as  well  as  proven  business 
reporting  and  writing  skills.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  ERP,  DALBAR  Publishing, 
Inc.,  260  Franklin  St.,  19th  Floor,  Bos- 

ton.  Mass.  021 10. _ 

SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR 
Challenging  position  producing  and 
editing  wide  variety  of  special  tabloid 
and  broadsheet  sections.  Must  be  a 
well-organized  self-starter  with  ability 
to  communicate  across  departmental 
lines.  Experience  with  Harris  pagination 
system,  Windows  helpful.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Dick  Dunkel,  Senior  Managing 
Editor,  News-Journal,  PO  Box  2831, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  321 20-2831 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR/ 
OLJTCXDORS  WRITER 
The  Juneau  Empire,  a  6-day-week 
paper  in  Alaska's  capital  city,  needs 
someone  to  lay  out  and  edit  our  sports 
pages  and  cover  fishing,  hunting,  and 
the  great  outdoors.  Call  or  send 
resumes  to:  Larry  Persily,  Editor,  Juneau 
Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive,  Juneau, 
AK  99801;  phone  907-586-3740;  fox 
907-586-3028.  Deadline:  ASAP. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Energetic  desk  person  with  strong 
layout  and  editing  skills  to  produce 
attractive  pages  for  regional  pub¬ 
lications.  Some  agate.  Interest  in 
hometown  sports  features  and  prep 
reports  important.  Experience  with 
Harris  pagination  system,  Windows,  AP 
Leaf  helpful.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Dick  Dunkel,  Senior  Managing  Editor, 
News-Journal,  PO  Box  2831,  Daytona 
Beach,  FL  32120-2831. 

SPORTS  REPORTER 

Looking  for  an  aggressive,  creative 
sportswriter  for  a  progressive  36,000 
CKiily/45,000  Sunday.  5-person  staff. 
Position  entails  game  coverage,  feature 
writing,  much  enterprise  and  some  light 
desk  work  with  pagination.  Seeking 
creative  individual.  Equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Paul  Smith,  Sports  Editor,  The  Lima 
News,  121  E.  High  St.,  Lima,  OH 
45802. 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  I  EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  award-winning, 
AM  daily  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Coverage  is  heavy  on  high 
schools  with  some  college  and  regular 
features  and  columns.  Layout  and  edit¬ 
ing  responsibilities  twice  a  week. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  layouts  to  Jeff  Gilbert,  sports 
editor.  Northern  Virginia  Daily,  P.O. 
Box  69,  Strasburg,  VA  22657. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR 

100,000-circulation  New  York  Times- 
owned  daily  in  Northern  California. 
Editing  skills  to  deliver  in-depth  Sunday 
stories  adding  dimension  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Aggressive  news  gathering 
skills  and  ability  to  motivate  talented 
veteran  reporters.  Enthusiasm.  Willing¬ 
ness  to  experiment. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  clips  by 
Nov.  25  to  Catherine  Barnett,  City 
Editor,  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat, 
P.O.  Box  569,  Santo  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN,  a 
growing  family-owned  newspaper  in 
California's  southern  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  has  openings  for  two  key 
newsroom  managers.  We  are  looking 
for  people  who  are  committed  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  innovative  journalism  and  aren't 
afraid  to  take  chances.  We  are  a  good 
paper  under  new  leadership  that  is 
determined  to  be  great. 

FEATURES  EDITOR:  We  need  an  expe¬ 
rienced  editor  who  can  produce  a  lively 
and  engaging  section  with  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  art  and  graphics.  We've 
got  the  writers  and  columnists,  now  we 
need  the  creative  leadership. 

METRO  EDITOR:  This  key  newsroom 
position  calls  for  someone  committed  to 
local  coverage  and  finding  new  ways 
of  connecting  the  newspaper  to  our 
readers.  Must  be  willing  to  try  new 
approaches  to  covering  the  news  and 
running  a  department. 

If  you  are  committed  to  excellence,  send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to: 

Richard  Beene,  Executive  Editor  or 
Mike  Jenner,  Managing  Editor, 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
FAX  (805)  395-7484 
_ EEO/MF/H _ 

THE  BEAT:  Education,  from  elementary 
to  college  and  university. 

THE  PLACE:  41,000  AM,  Central  Louis¬ 
iana 

THE  REQUIREMENT:  Five  years  daily 
newspaper  reporting  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  covering  education. 

THE  PAY:  $25,000 

THE  CONTACT:  Michael  Burns,  Assis¬ 
tant  Metro  Editor,  Alexandria  Daily 
Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexandria, 
LA  71 306. 

_ EOE _ 

TOUGH  15,000  daily  seeks  aggressive 
reporter  who  can  find  the  news  that 
counts  and  write  stories  that  sing.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Editor,  Pekin  Daily 
Times,  P.O.  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61 555. 


THE  LONGVIEW  NEWS-JOURNAL,  an 
aggressive  30,000-plus  daily  in  East 
Texas,  seeks  a  copy  editor  with  strong 
news  judgment,  proven  editing  skills 
and  at  least  two  years  Macintosh 
pagination  experience,  including  page- 
one  design.  The  News-Journal  is  initiat¬ 
ing  a  regional  zoned  edition  and  is  an 
equal  apportunity  emplayer  with 
excellent  benefits.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Please  send  letter,  resume  and  at  least 
six  tearsheets  to  Michael  Ramey,  night 
editar,  Langview  News- Journal,  P.O. 
Box  1 792,  longview,  TX  75606.  For 
more  information,  call  (903)  237- 
7744,  ext.  229. _ 

THE  REGISTER-GUARD,  an  80,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  the  beautiful 
Pacific  Northwest  is  seeking  a  first-class 
features  writer.  We  want  a  reporter 
with  range,  drive  and  blue-chip  writing 
skills.  Full  of  curiosity.  Loaded  with 
ideas.  Big  on  teamwork.  Applicants 
must  hove  a  minimum  of  four-year  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  with  at  least  one  year  of 
daily  newspaper  experience.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  report  to  the 
features  editor  and  will  write  far  four 
feature  sections:  Oregon  Life,  Arts  & 
Entertainment,  Entree  and  HomeFront. 
Submit  a  resume  and  no  more  than 
seven  examples  of  your  work  no  later 
than  Friday,  Nov.  25,  1 994,  to: 

FEATURES  WRITER 
Human  Resources  Department 

The  Register-Guard 
P.O.  Box  10188 

Eugene,  OR  97440-21 88 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  night 
copy  editor.  Applicants  should  have 
above  average  skills  in  layout,  editing 
and  headline  writing.  Experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  we  will  train  the  right  entry- 
level  person.  Macintosh  experience  is  a 
plus.  Applicants  will  be  required  to 
travel  at  their  expense  to  be  tested. 
Interested  parties  should  contact  Dorsey 
Wilmarth,  Assistont  Managing  Editor, 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  Box  2091, 
Amarillo,  TX  79166.  806-376-4488. 

ELECTRONIC  PREPRESS 

ELEQRONIC  PREPRESS 
Openings 

Site  Manager  3  50-65K 

Production  Mgr.  3  36-53K 
Manager/ 

Iris  Dolev  Operator  3  50-65K 
Region  Account  Mgr.  2  35-45K  base 
60-70K  potential. 

Account  Manager  9  25-35K  base 
50-60K  potential. 

Image  Processor  3  28-32K 
Photographer  3  29-33K 

Mac  Tech.  Support  3  29-33K 
Network  Support  3  27-31 K 
Macintosh  experience  with  Adobe 
Photoshop,  QuarkXPress  3.1  &  3.2, 
Dolev  400  imagesetter,  Scitex  PS/M  RIP 
software.  Digital  and  traditional  pho¬ 
tography,  Color  separations  and  pro¬ 
ofs,  printing. 

Please  provide  references  and  salary 
history  with  resume. 

Send  resume  to:  NEIS,  Electronic  Pre¬ 
press  Division,  PO  Box  70573, 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  Attn:  Steve 
Ridgely,  (404)  850-0004  Voice,  (404) 
952-0218  Fax. 


MAILROOM 


INSERT  DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger  Star 

The  Virginian-Pilot  &  The  Ledger- Star  is 
looking  For  (2)  Insert  Distribution 
Mangers  at  its  Greenwich  Plant  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach,  Virginia.  The  successful 
candidates  will  be  responsible  for  the 
planning,  scheduling  and  supervising  of 
packaging  and  support  activities  to 
meet  daily  production  and  customer 
requirements. 

MAJOR  RESPONSIBIUTIES  INCLUDE: 

•Managing  the  seven  day  operation  of 
the  Mailroom,  including  strict  quality 
standards  for  bundle  counts,  correct 
insert  zoning,  maintenance  programs, 
etc. 

•Communicating  between  shifts  and 
other  departments  and  work  groups. 
•Setting  and  meeting  Mailroom 
performance  goals  and  tracking 
appropriate  data. 

•Establishing  an  environment  where 
employees  work  together  as  a  team 
and  utilize  the  methods  of  Continuous 
Improvement. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

•Must  have  at  least  an  associate  degree 
or  be  willing  to  obtain  one  within  a 
negotiated  period. 

•Must  hove  ability  to  analyze  situations 
and  conditions  and  implement  solutions 
with  little  or  no  supervision. 

•Must  be  experienced  in  the  operation 
of  Mailroom  equipment. 

•Must  possess  good  mechanical 
aptitude,  basic  math  skills,  basic  com¬ 
puter  skills,  and  excellent  people  and 
communication  skills. 

If  you  are  interested  in  applying  for  this 
position,  please  rush  your  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Debbie  Woodward 

Distribution  Manager 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 

5429  Greenwich  Rood 
Virginia  Beach,  VA,  23462 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

MARKETING 

CREATIVE  MANAGER 

This  newly  created  position  will  work 
closely  with  our  promotion  manager 
and  report  to  our  director  of  marketing 
services  as*  part  of  our  in-house  agency 
team,  demising  and  implementing 
creative  platforms  for  positioning  the 
company  in  various  sales,  marketing, 
promotion  and  communications  pro¬ 
jects.  The  qualified  candidate  will 
supervise  the  marketing  division's  artists 
and  layout  persons  achieving  high 
levels  of  creativity,  consistency  and 
customer  sensitivity  in  all  graphic 
design  execution. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  hove  signifi¬ 
cant  od  agency  or  printing  media  expe¬ 
rience;  extensive  knowledge  of  graphic 
design  hardware  and  software,  applica¬ 
tions  and  capabilities;  knowledge  of  all 
phases  of  production  through  printing; 
award-winning  creative  ability;  strong 
team  building  and  leadership  skills; 
knowledge  of  pre-press  production 
processes  and  the  ability  to  trouble 
shoot  and  restructure  work  flow 
systems.  Proven  ability  to  grasp  client 
marketing  and  promotion  objectives 
and  execute  effective  creative 
strategies. 

Candidates  should  apply  by  November 
11,1 994  to:  The  Portland  Newspapers, 
Human  Resources,  Job  #  9330,  390  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Portland,  ME  04104. 


MARKETING 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
This  newly  created  position  will  work 
closely  with  our  creative  manager  and 
report  to  our  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  as  part  of  our  in-house  agency 
team  devising  and  implementing 
creative  platforms  For  positioning  the 
company  in  various  sales,  marketing, 
promotional  and  communication  pro¬ 
jects.  Also,  serve  as  a  senior  copy 
writer  and  editor,  overseeing  the  work 
of  staff  writers  and  assigningi  and  edit¬ 
ing  freelance  work.  Achieve  riigh-levels 
oh creativity,  consistency  and  customer 
sensitivity  in  all  copy  execution. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  have 
excellent  written  and  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  extensive  creative  ex^ri- 
ence  in  all  media;  knowledge  or  key 
aspects  of  media-buying;  strong 
advertising  copywriting  skiffs;  experi¬ 
ence  as  part  of  a  creative  team; 
exposure  to  event  marketing;  strong 
team  orientation  and  leadership  skills. 

Candidates  should  apply  by  November 
11,1 994  to:  The  Portland  Newspapers, 
Human  Resources,  Job  #  9331 , 390  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Portland,  ME  041 04. 

PRESSROOM 

STRONG  AM-PM  paper  in  growing 
market  has  opportunity  for  Pressroom 
Superintendent.  Ideal  candidate  will 
hove  proven  aptitude  for  operating  and 
maintaining  mechanical  equipment  and 
machinery,  experience  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  double  width  offset  press¬ 
room,  and  strong  supervisory  back¬ 
ground.  Responsibilities  include  man¬ 
agement  or  pressroom,  personnel, 
equipment  and  commodities,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  press  operators  and  supervisors, 
as  welf  as  the  overall  performance  of 
the  pressroom. 

Must  be  able  to  work  day,  night  and 
weekend  hours.  Salary  in  $40's,  based 
on  ability  and  experience  with  good 
benefit  package  available.  Send 
resume  to  Production  Director,  Amarillo 
Globe-News,  Box  2091,  Amarillo,  TX 
79166. 

PRODUaiON/TECH 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  — 
Immediate  opportunity  to  manage  our 
production  divisions  (camera/plate, 
pressroom  &  packaging).  Prefer  college 
degree  or  related  experience  &  5- TO 
years  experience  as  a  production  man¬ 
ager  for  a  daily  newspaper.  Should 
hove  in-depth  knowledge  of  budgeting, 
printing^  processes,  purchasing,  person¬ 
nel  evaluation,  scheduling,  quality  con¬ 
trol,  inserting  processes,  maintenance 
management,  analytical  skills  and 
performance  management.  Reports  to 
Circulation/Production  Director. 
Excellent  benefits,  including  ESOP. 
Please  send  resume  with  salary  history 
to  The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Attn:  HR,  7505 
Warwick  Blvd.,  Newport  News,  VA 
23607.  FAX  (804)  247-7884.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER 
needs  a  news  technology  manager  to 
assist  the  evolution  of  the  enterprise 
network  and  to  participate  in  planning 
and  implementing  pagination,  imaging 
department  and  info  gathering  or  dis¬ 
semination  processes.  A  college  degree 
and  3-5  years  solid  newspaper/ 
newsroom  experience,  detailed  know¬ 
ledge  of  graphics,  typography,  systems 
operations,  networking  concepts  and 
pagination  needed.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  E.  Arnold,  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  100  Midland  Ave.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  KY  40508.  EOE  M/F 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  November  5, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.86  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  iine,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  hserlion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

MICHAEL  J.  GCXDDAAAN,  a  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Magazine,  seeks  a  full-time,  college 
level  teaching  position  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Bachelor  and  master  degrees  in 
journalism  from  Univ.  of  Nevada  and 
UCLA.  Two  years  teaching  news  writing 
and  investigative  reporting  part  time  at 
UCLA.  Two  years,  editor/writer  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Fourteen  years,  investigative 
reporter,  LA  Times.  Four  years  maga¬ 
zine  writing  for  local  and  notional  pub- 
licotions.  (310)  202-1907. _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

COMMUNITY  PUBLISHER— Now  in 
Zone  4,  strong  manager  with  good 
record  of  circulation  gains,  ad  revenue 
increases,  plus  a  turnaround.  Press 
Assn,  editorial  &  advertising  awards. 
Heavy  community,  church,  school 
involvement.  Box  07149,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESIDENT  COO/CFO  with  MBA  and 
1 0  years  daily  and  weekly  group  expe¬ 
rience  seeks  a  new  challenge.  Strong 
experience  in  growth  and  turnaround 
situations.  David  (703)  815-2715. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  AGENCY  MEDIA  PRO 
Consultation  on  competitive  media  & 
buyer's  perspective  (201 )  379-2334 


DEGREE.  Experience.  Employed  in 
northwest.  I'll  lead  your  ad  staff  up  the 
chart.  I  work  with,  teach,  and  lead.  Ad 
Director  or  Retail  Manager.  Reply  to 
Box  071 45,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  DIRECTOR,  proficient  in  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  ad  sales,  staff 
management.  Zone  5.  Call  Larry  (219) 
322-481 7  or  (21 9)  322-7674. 

SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Excellent  record.  Top  notch 
salesman  will  relocate.  John  (201)  991- 
5496. 

COLUMNIST 

FILM  CRITIC  with  experience  in  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  print  seeks  stable  job 
with  paper.  Looking  to  become  a  popu¬ 
lar  element  in  your  entertainment  sec¬ 
tion  and  your  community.  Degrees  in 
journalism  and  film.  Prefer  Zones  7-9, 
will  consider  any  area,  any  offer. 
Brandon  (916)  852-1210 


INNOVATIVE  COMMENTATOR  of  20 
something  perspective  seeks  broader 
audience.  Butch  (412)  266-4046. 

EDITORIAL 

ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist  will  chase  proper  slot  with  dar¬ 
ing  daily:  John  C.  Ashe,  (810)  724- 
1426. 


'COPY  EDfTOR,  Sports,  Entertainment  or 
Main  Desk.  Seasoned  pro.  Will 
relocate.  ROB:  (818)  506-1872.' 


DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  York  area.  Excellent  fact- 
checker,  headline  writer.  Mac-fluent 
(416)  928-0219 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  Issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  bokJface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80:  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip _ 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy _ 


Credit  Card  # _ Exp. _ 

No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  _ 

EditorS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 ,  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

DO  YOUR  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
readers  value  in-depth  magazine- 
quality  reporting?  Gifted  reporter  at 
regional  daily  willing  to  relocate,  early 
1995.  Five  years  of  excellence  in; 
political  affairs  -  including  investigative 
-  crime,  environment,  business,  human 
interest,  fine  arts,  religion,  breaking 
news.  Seeking  regular  in-depth  work. 
(316)665-6163. 

ELEGANT  Feature  Writer/TV  Critic  with 
sparkle  to  spare  seeks  staff  position  in 
either  capacity  with  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Call  (914)  632-1305. 


EXPERIENCED  DAILY  REPORTER, 
weekly  editor,  multiple  awards,  seeks 
position  within  driving  distance  of 
major  university.  (Wife  wants  a  Ph.D.) 
Can  do  it  all.  Call  91 3-628-1206. 


FEATURE/ENTERTAINMENT  writing 
star  in  search  of  beat  to  shine  on.  Zone 
2  preferred  but  will  relocate.  Call  Scott 
at  (21 2)  353-2211. 


NEED  A  GENERATION  X  ELEMENT  in 
your  paper  or  magazine?  26  year  old 
editor/reporter/columnist  with  two 
years  experience  at  secondary  market 
entertainment  biweekly  seeks  move. 
Music,  art,  literature,  cuisine,  and  busi¬ 
ness-con  write  about  it  all  intelligently 
and  with  attitude.  I  also  hove  experi¬ 
ence  with  Quark  and  Photoshop.  Will 
relocate  anywhere.  Michael  (717)  774- 
6228 

FREELANCE 

UPBEAT,  talented,  versatile  writer,  1 2 
years  experience  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  seeks  new  assignments 
and  a  cnance  to  add  sparkle  to  your 
publication .  Architecture/ construction, 
business,  travel,  executive  profile, 
health  and  medicine,  careers,  nutrition, 
more.  Willing  to  travel.  Margo,  (818) 
242-9205. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEED  A  PHOTOJOURNAUST?  Call  the 
NPPA  Job  Information  Bank.  The 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  list  your  job  opening  for  free! 
Every  week  we  carry  dozens  of  job 
openings  for  photographers,  photo 
editors,  digital  imaging  specialists, 
teachers,  interns  and  we  won't  charge 
you  a  dime!  Call  us  and  we'll  tell  you 
how  Id  reach  our  10,000  members  for 
free.  1  (800)  BUY-NPPA  (1  (800)  289- 
6772). 

PUBUSHER 

PROVEN  AND  RESPECTED  Publisher 
seeks  new  challenge;  Knows  all 
departments  and  bottom  line  responsi¬ 
bility.  Box  071 61 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 

Half  the  secret  of  getting  along  with 
people  is  consideration  of  their 
values;  the  other  half  is  tolerance  in 
one's  own  views. 
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NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  NEW  MEDIA  WORLD 


INFOMERCIALS,  ACCORDING  TO 
the  people  who  make  them,  are  a  bil- 
lion-dollar  medium  in  1994,  helping  to 
strengthen  television’s  position  as  the 
dominant  force  in  national  advertising. 

Why  should  any  sensible  person 
want  to  spend  a  half-hour  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  watching  an  extended 
sales  pitch  for  a  Kenmore  Vacuum 
Cleaner?  Sears  is  betting  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  viewers  out  there  who  have 
vacuum  cleaners  on  their  minds  and 
for  whom  that  30- minute  commercial 
represents  important,  useful  and  time¬ 
ly  information. 

Infomercials,  like  home  shopping 
channels  on  cable,  reflect  a  recognition 
that  advertising  is  not  inevitably  an 
imposition  on  the  public,  but  some¬ 
thing  it  actively  needs  and  wants. 

Most  people  welcome  advertising  in 
print  and  regard  it  as  an  intrusion  on 
their  broadcast  entertainment  —  an 
intrusion  they  tolerate  because  of  the 
benefits  it  brings.  But,  if  probed,  people 
won’t  generalize  about  any  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Some  commercials  are  more  wel¬ 
come  than  others,  and  for  a  minority 
(large  enough  to  make  a  viable  audi¬ 
ence  for  infomercials  or  for  QVC), 
commercials  themselves  provide 
enough  entertainment  to  warrant 
spending  time  with  them. 

So  infomercials  are  here  to  stay  if 
they  turn  out  to  be  an  efficient  way  of 
delivering  extended  sales  messages  — 
more  efficient,  say,  than  the  videos  that 
are  now  sent  out  routinely  to  prospec¬ 
tive  car  and  home  buyers,  cruise  trav¬ 
ellers  or  insurance  prospects  (or  of  the 
CD-ROMs  that  will  soon  supplement 
or  replace  the  videos). 

The  impending  convergence  of  the 
television  set,  the  telephone  and  the 
computer  will  make  it  easy  to  summon 
up  an  extended,  low-key  televised  mes- 


Bogart,  former  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  is  the 
author  of  “Preserving  the  Press”  and  of 
the  forthcoming  “Commercial  Culture.” 


sage  that  explains  the  merits  of  any 
consumer  product.  This  would  not  be 
as  useful  for  selling  detergent  as  for 
washing  machines,  but  it  illustrates 
how  communications  technology  will 
profoundly  affect  advertising  —  and, 
therefore,  the  newspaper  business.  On 
balance,  it  will  strengthen  newspapers’ 
competitive  advantages. 

The  communications  revolution  is 
producing  alternatives  to  which  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  diverting  money  from  ex¬ 
isting  media,  but  it  is  becoming  harder 
for  advertising  to  maintain  its  efficien¬ 
cy. 

The  multiplication  of  cable  channels 


has  already  severely  fragmented  the 
television  audience,  and  this  process  is 
about  to  take  a  quantum  jump  as  we 
enter  the  500-channel  era. 

More  of  the  time  the  public  devotes 
to  media  is  no  longer  accessible  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  at  all.  Advertisers  are  already 
making  increased  efforts  to  burrow 
into  this  time,  through  product  place¬ 
ment,  signboards  at  televised  sporting 
events,  promos  in  videocassettes,  com¬ 
mercials  in  movie  theaters,  “underwrit¬ 
ing”  of  public  television  programs.  Un¬ 
solicited  advertisements  spin  off  our 
fax  machines  and  on  our  computers. 

The  near  universality  of  television 
remote-control  devices  makes  it  easier 
to  avoid  commercials.  There  may  be  an 
increasing  distinction  between  wanted 
and  unwanted  advertising.  It  seems  in¬ 
evitable  that  more  advertising  will  be 
summoned  on  demand,  perhaps  even 
at  a  price  to  the  consumer,  and  that,  as 
infomercials  illustrate,  advertisers  will 
be  information  providers  in  the  same 
sense  as  producers  of  entertainment 


and  news. 

Advertisers  who  have  been  obsessed 
with  audience  counts  will  have  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
communications  context  in  which 
their  messages  appear.  But  context  may 
become  more  unpredictable,  as  viewers 
are  given  the  technical  capacity  to 
choose  programs  to  suit  their  own 
timetables  rather  than  on  a  fixed 
broadcasting  schedule. 

Does  the  distinction  between  print 
and  broadcasting  still  make  sense  in 
the  interactive  multimedia  era? 

It  does,  because  text  remains  a 
unique  form  of  communication.  Yet  a 


distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
tout  and  print. 

Electronically  displayed  text  on  a 
computer  screen  or  a  liquid-crystal  dis¬ 
play  tablet  offers  flexibility,  opens  up 
vast  archival  resources  and  tailors  in¬ 
formation  to  the  reader’s  specifica¬ 
tions. 

But  no  matter  how  fast  and  user- 
friendly  its  control  mechanisms  be¬ 
come,  it  can  never  offer  the  speed  and 
tactility  of  communication  on  the 
printed  page. 

Newspapers  sell  against  other  media 
on  the  basis  of  their  market  coverage, 
their  audience  quality  and  their  rates. 

Rarely,  these  days,  do  they  seem  to 
sell  their  unique  generic  capacity  to 
spread  the  advertiser’s  word  widely  and 
to  capture  the  selective  attention  of 
the  customers  who  might  be  ready  to 
buy  —  readers  who  want  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  ads.  In  the  age  of  the  in¬ 
fomercial,  isn’t  it  time  to  remind  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  fundamentals  of  how 
newspaper  advertising  works?  DECT 


The  communications  revolution  is  producing 
alternatives  to  which  advertisers  will  be  diverting 
money  from  existing  media,  but  it  is  becoming 
harder  for  advertising  to  maintain  its  efficiency. 
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Trademarks 
and  the  Press 

December  10,  1994 


iV 


i  rose  by  any  other  name 
ironld  smell  as  street, 
said  Shakespeare. 


Trademarks  and  the  Press  will  include  articles 
written  by  some  of  the  foremost  trademark 
experts  to  help  clarify  trademark  issues. 
And  your  advertising  will  help  define  and 
distinguish  your  trademarks  specifically. 

Editor  &  Publisher  blankets  the  newspaper 
industry  ...  reaching  an  essential  target 
audience  for  your  message;  readers  who  are  in 
a  unique  position  to  “use,  bruise  and  abuse” 
your  intellectual  property  rights. 

Call  your  local  E&P  advertising 
representative,  or  call  Advertising  Director 
Steve  Townsley  at  (2 1 2)  675-4380,  to  make 
your  space  reservation  today.  Your  ad  in  the 
#1  publication  of  the  newspaper  industry 
will  also  serve  as  evidence  of  your  efforts 
to  protect  your  trademark. 


Space  Deadline . November  23 

Copy  Deadline . November  28 


But  taking  poetic  license  with  Kleenex® 
is  noth^g  to  sneeze  at,  and  misuse  of 
the  word  rn^e®  is  enough  to  make  trademark 
lawyers  tear.  With  brand  names  integrated  in 
our  everyday  language,  it*s  easy  to  understand 
how  writers  and  editors  can  err. 


Sales  Offices 

New  York  .  212-675-4380 

Chicago  . 312-641-0041 

New  Orleans .  504-386-9673 

Los  Angeles .  310-373-3731 

San  Francisco . 415-421-7950 


Editor(??Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  Newlferk,  NY  10011-4234  212*675*4380 


Reserve  Tomorrow’s  Best  Editors  Today : 


For  more  than  25  years,  the  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund  has  provided  the 
industry  with  some  of  the  nation’s  best 
newspaper  editing  interns. 

College  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate 
students  are  selected  on  their  college  grades, 
experience  on  campus  and  professional 
publications,  and  performance  on  the  Fund’s 
Controlled  Editing  Exam. 

After  two  weeks  of  intensive  training  on 
a  college  campus,  students  arrive  on  the  job 
ready  to  meet  the  newspaper’s  standards. 

The  Newspaper’s  Role: 

♦  Offer  the  intern  good  supervision  and  a 
chance  to  grow  and  learn  as  a  professional 
copy  editor. 

♦  Pay  the  intern  a  competitive  weekly  wage. 

♦  Provide  a  $1,500  grant  to  the  Fund  to  pay 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  two-week 
training  program. 

Seventy-two  students  were  selected  for 
internships  in  1994  out  of  800  applicants. 


Heather  Hightower, 
The  Kansas  City  Star 

Stephen  Martino, 
Wyoming  Eagle 

David  Olson, 

The  Post-Bulletin 

Gerard  Pfannenstiel, 
Star-Herald 


“I  wanted  to  pass  along  to  you  my  assessment  of 
Vince  Tuss’ internship  at  the  Globe  this  summer. 
Vince  worked  on  the  night  desk  for  14  weeks  and 

1  got  what  I  think  is  a  pretty  good  look  at  what  he 

can  do.  And  I’m  happy  to  say  that  he  can  do  a 
great  deal” 

■ihZICii 

Doug  Warren,  Night  Editor, 

Vincent  'Hiss 

The  Boston  Globe 

Joseph  Castle,  The  Sun  News 

Stephanie  Stivers,  Tampa  Tribune 

Bemida  Webb,  Free  Press 

Edward  Reed,  Beverly  Times 

Thomas  Martinez,  The  Daily  Item 

Luna  Shyr,  Hartford  Courant 

Toni  Walters,  The  Boston  Globe 

Jason  Keene,  Newsday 

Deborah  Leiderman,  The  Washington  Times 

Dominika  Proctor,  Ottaway  News  Service 

Heather  Pittinger,  The  Plain  Dealer 


James  Radosta,  The  Idaho  Statesman 
Carol  Taylor,  Houston  Chronicle 
Jennifer  Aiman,  Newsday 
Jean  Hunsberger,  The  State 
Hue  Truong,  Asbury  Park  Press 
Zoe  Cabaniss,  Argus  Leader 
Christopher  Muldrow,  Naples  Daily  News 
Michele  Monteiro,  Star-Tribune 
Allison  Trussell,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Caroline  Anna,  The  Palm  Beach  Post 
Teri  Bailey,  The  Stockton  Record 


1994  Newspaper  Editing  Interns  Free  Press 


Gregory  Matthews, 

San  Antonio  Express-News 


Thomas  Ellington,  The  News-Times 
Cory  Major,  Corpus  Chris ti  Caller-Times 
Melissa  Williams,  Amarillo  Globe-News 
Robert  Cunningham,  The  Sentinel 
Yvette  Doss,  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Becky  Ebenkamp,  Press-Telegram 


Kira  Marchenese 


“Kira  Marchenese  has  been  an  intern  with  the 
St  Petersburg  Times  for  10  weeks.  She  has 
been  invaluable  to  us  this  summer,  and  we  will 
hate  to  see  her  leave.  She  is  a  dependable, 
solid  copy  editor.” 

Patricia  Cox,  Metro  News  Editor/Production, 
SL  Petersburg  Times 


Chris  Smith, 

San  Antonio  Express-News 

Melissc'.  Bean, 

The  Spokesman-Review 

Irene  Chen,  The  Washington  Post 

Jennifer  Sokolowsky, 

The  Deseret  News 


Ernest  Geigenmiller,  Greeley  Daily  Tribune 

Erin  Yasuda,  The  Fresno  Bee 

Elaine  Rocchi,  Cape  Cod  Times 

Timothy  Hanrahan,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Michael  Blatt,  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News 

Jose  Martinez,  The  News  Sun 

Paloma  McGregor,  The  Times  Herald-Record 

Rebecca  Waller,  Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers 

Fernando  Feliu-Moggi,  The  Indianapolis  Star 

Kathleen  Hanviriyapunt,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Roberto  Villalpando,  The  Detroit  News 

Jerry  Busser,  Newsday 

Angela  Cunningham. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 


Maisha  Maurant,  The  Columbus  Dispatch 

Jamila  Robinson,  Detroit  Free  Press 

Michele  Ruehs,  Newsday 

Vincent  Tuss,  The  Boston  Globe 

Jennifer  Broecker,  The  Commercial  Appeal 

Nora  Donaghy,  Medford  Mail  Tribune 

Laura  Williams,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 

Kimberly  Kavin,  Newsday 

Elaine  Pan,  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

Akweli  Parker,  The  Tennessean 

Yevette  Collins,  The  Record-Eagle 

Kira  Marchenese, 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Katherine  Lauer, 

The  Herald 

Holly  Collier,  Star-Tribune 

Diane  Moore, 

The  Commercial  Appeal 

Nicholas  Jungman, 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 


“I  want  to  let  you  know  what  a  pleasure  it  has 
been  to  have  Cory  Major  as  an  intern.  The 
Caller-Times  was  happy  to  participate  in  the 
Dow  Jones  program  this  summer  and  looks 
forward  to  more  great  interns  in  the  future.” 

Victoria  Ayotte,  Sunday  Editor, 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 


Brian  Baer,  USA  Today 

Courtney  Semple,  Gazette  Telegraph 

John  Williams,  Lexington  Herald-Leader 

Jessica  Cox,  Newsday 

Nicole  Rogers,  The  Orlando  Sentinel 


Newspapers  interested  in  reserving  an 
intern  and  students  who  wish  to  apply 
should  contact:  Richard  S.  Holden, 
executive  director.  The  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  N  J.  08543-0300 
(609)  452-2820  FAX  (609)  520-5804 


DOW  JON  E  S 


mz 


NEWSPAPER  FUND  INC. 


Cory  M^or 


